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CHAPTER  I. 

FRIENDLY  MR.  BROWN. 

“Eh,  Dawson!  0!i,  Dawson!  Are  you  there?” 

“  Here,  captain!  Yes!” 

“  But  I  don’t  want  you  there — I  want  you 
here.” 

“O.  K.  I’m  with  you  as  soon  as  I  pull  on 
my  trousers.” 

“  Better  put  on  something  beside  your  trou¬ 
sers,  young  man.  1  only  want  you  to  go  over  on 
Chouteau  avenue,  and  it  wouldn’t  look  very  well 
to  have  one  of  my  detectives  going  through  the 
streets  of  St.  Louis  with  nothing  but  a  pair  of 
trousers  on.” 

Thus  saying.  Captain  Schack,  of  the  St.  Louis 
police,  closed  the  door  of  the  dormitory  where 
his  local  detectives  slept  so  as  to  be  ready  in 
case  of  need,  and  going  down-stairs  to  the  main 
room  of  the  station-house,  waited  impatiently 
for  Will  Dawson,  one  of  the  brightest  young  de¬ 
tectives  on  the  force. 

Soon  Detective  Dawson  came  down-stairs  fully 
dressed. 

He  was  a  tine  specimen  of  young  manhood 
certainly. 

At  least  the  St.  Louis  girls  all  thought  so,  and 
it  is  generally  allowed  that  St.  Louis  girls  know 
what  is  what. 

He  was  twenty-five  or  a  little  less;  tall, 
straight  and  muscular,  with  a  fist  like  a  butcher, 
and  'll  pair  of  shoulders  so  broad  and  well¬ 
shaped  that  his  tailor  never  had  to  calculate  on 
any  padding  in  his  coat. 

Add  to  that  a  pleasant  face  with  a  mustache 
whose  ends  had  just  the  right  curve,  black, 
sparkling  eyes  and  hair  of  the  same  color  rising 
straight  up  from  his  forehead  and  you  have 
Detective  Will  Dawson’s  picture  in  your  mind’s 
eye. 

Certainly,  there  were  worse  looking  men  on 
the  St.  Louis  detective  force,  and  any  quantity 
who  were  not  half  so  smart. 

“What  is  It,  captain?”  demanded  the  young 
detective  as  he  entered  the  room. 

‘•Old  man  Baker  wants  you,  Dawson.” 


“What!  Hezekiah  Baker,  the  millionaire?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  What  does  he  want?” 

“  Don’t  know.  He  telechoned  here  a  little 
while  ago  and  asked  me  lo  send  my  best  detec¬ 
tive  to  his  house  at  once.” 

“Indeed.  And  did  he  ask  for  me?” 

“  Why,  no;  not  by  name.” 

“Captain,  you  flatter  me.  I  didn't  know  that 
you  considered  me  your  best  detective.” 

“Oh,  come  now,  Dawson,  1  didn’t  say  that. 
He  asked  me  to  send  him  a  young  man  and  I’ve 
selected  you — that’s  all  ” 

Thank  you.  I'm  dumb.  ,\ny  idea  what  he 
wants?” 

“  Not  the  faintest.” 

“  Suppose  he  wants  to  engage  me  privately?” 

“  That  will  be  all  right.” 

“  How  will  you  lix  it?” 

“  Give  you  a  vacation.  I  can’t  aflbrd  to 
ofl'end  old  mar.  Baker,  for  he's  a  big  gun  in  the 
Democra'ic  party,  and  I  expect  to  be  chief  this 
fall  after  election  time,  as  you  m.ay  be  aware.” 

“  I  knew  you  were  laying  pipe  for  the  oflice, 
captain.” 

••  Laying  pipe!  Look  here,  Dawson,  I  don’t 
exactly  like  tliat  way  of  putting  it.  My  long  and 
faithful  services  on  the  force  certainly  entitle  me 
to  some  recognition,  and - ” 

“  Oh,  1  understand.  That’s  just  what  I  meant. 
Perhaps  I’d  better  go  up  to  Mr.  Baker’s  at 
once.” 

“  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  do  so  be¬ 
fore  you  say  any  more,”  retorted  Captain  Schack, 
a  good  deal  miffed. 

Will  Dawson  hurriedly  left  the  station,  and,  go¬ 
ing  out  on  to  Fourth  street,  took  a  cab,  for  Mr, 
Baker  was  a  man  who,  when  he  wanted  any¬ 
thing,  wanted  it,  ami  would  brook  no  delay. 

Chouteau  avenue,  as  every  one  who  knows  St. 
Louis  is  aware,  is  emphatically  a  street  of  mil¬ 
lionaires. 

Here  the  wealth  of  the  city  centers,  here  near¬ 
ly  all  the  really  tine  residences  are  located,  and 
the  finest  among  them  was  the  mansion  in  which 
that  rich  old  bachelor,  Hezekiah  Baker,  had  for 


a  generation  dw'elt;  alone  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  Imt  of  late  with  his  pretty  young  niece, 
ready  for  Sadie,  his  brother’s  child,  so  it  was 
said. 

It  was  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 

M’ill  Dawson,  though  up  all  through  the  previ¬ 
ous  night,  had  slept  pretty  much  all  day,  and 
was  consequently  feeling  in  fine  condition  and 
almost  anything  that  might  come  up. 

In  due  lime  he  reached  Mr.  Baker’s  residence, 
and  for  a  full  hour  remained  closeted  with  the 
millionaire. 

When  at  last  he  left  the  house,  he  returned  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  station,  where  Captain  Schack  was 
waiting  impatiently  to  know  what  it  was  all 
about. 

“  Well,  Dawson?”  he  exclaimed,  as  the  young 
detective  entered. 

“  Vvell,  sir?” 

“  Confound  it.  man,  don’t  try  to  fence  me  ofi". 
What  did  old  man  Baker  want?” 

“  It’s  private  business,  captain.” 

*•  What!  ain’t  you  going  to  tell  me?” 

“Can’t.” 

“  Why  not?” 

“  Promised  to  tell  no  one.” 

“  Pish — pshaw!” 

“  Can’t  help  it.  Eva  promised.  I  never  break 
mv  word,  captain.  I  want  a  vacation  of  at  least 
two  weeks.” 

“S’pose  I’ve  got  to  let  you  have  it,”  growled 
the  police  caiitain.  “I  can’t  afford  to  ofl'end 
Baker;  but,  all  the  same,  1  think  you  might  tell 
me  what  he  wants.” 

But  Will  Dawson  told  nobody. 

All  that  Captain  Schack  succeeded  in  finding 
out  was  that  he  went  South  by  the  Iron  Mounu 
ain  Railroad  next  morning,  wl’ilch  only  served  to 
increase  his  curiosity  and  make  him  all  the  more 
anxious  to  know  more. 

But  he  did  not  find  out. 

While  he  was  trying  Will  Dawson  was  rattlino- 
along  on  the  railroad.  ® 

.  We  take  the  young  detective  up  again  on  the 
followinsr  evening,  somewhere  between  eleven 
o’clock  and  midnight. 


t  OLD 


riio  I  mill  was  Ita  alow  pace  Ihroufjh 

Si-oil  fount),  in  IIih  wilileat  jiorlion  of  south 
faale'n  Misaouri,  tlion. 

It  wua  u  ileapenito  nif^lit. 

'I'lio  .'iionlli  was  Novoinber. 

It  lion’t  oftfii  anow  in  southern  Missoun  as 
hard  as  it  was  snowiiif'  then,  yet  the  snow  was 
of  tliat  peculiar  sort  wliich  melts  almost  as  soon 
as  it  fulls. 

A  tjooil  deal  had  accumulated  on  the  ground 
though,  but  not  enough  to  seriously  interfere 
witi.  the  progress  of  the  train. 

Will  Dawson  was  aeated  in  the  smoking  car 
with  his  little  black  gripsack  beside  him. 

Pullman  cars  found  no  place  in  that  train,  for 
the  road  was  only  a  branch  beginning  nowfhere, 
and  ending  at.a  point  even  less  important. 

No  matter  just  which  road  it  was,  for,  like  the 
real  names  of  certain  of  the  principal  charac¬ 
ters,  we  are  under  promise  to  keep  it  secret. 

There  are  those  among  the  actors  of  this  stir- 
rino-  tale  living  to-day,  who  do  not  care  to  be 
iileutitied  with  the  occurrences  which  we  are 
aliout  to  relate 

“  Yandeltown!  Yandeltown!”  shrieked  the 
I’l-ikeman,  opening  the  door,  as  the  train  slowed 
Oown  at  a  station. 

Nobody  got  off  at  Yandeltown,  but  one  man 
got  on. 

He  was  a  tall,  slab-sided  Missourian,  wearing 
a  big  slouch  hat,  and  his  trousers  stuck  in  his 
bo  its. 

lie  seemed  to  be  particularly  partial  to  chew¬ 
ing  tobacco,  if  the  condition  of  his  scraggy  beard 
could  be  accepted  as  a  guide. 

Now  there  were  plenty  of  vacant  seats  in  the 
smoking  car,  and  yet  the  stranger  deliberately 
planted  himself  at  Will  Dawson’s  side. 

The  young  detective  never  moved. 

“  Does  this  fellow  want  to  pick  a  quarrel  with 
me?”  he  thought. 

It  scarcely  looked  so  at  first,  for  when  he 
spoke  it  was  in  the  most  friendly,  not  to  say 
confidential,  tone! 

“Tough  night,  stranger!”  was  his  first  re¬ 
mark. 

He  put  his  arm  back  of  the  seat,  making  it 
most  uncomfortable  for  Will,  at  the  same  time 
fiirusling  his  face  most  distressingly  close. 

“  Yes,  it’s  very  disagreeable,”  replied  Will 
quietly. 

He  would  have  changed  seats  if  he  had 
deemed  it  prudent,  but  the  man’s  open  coat 
displayed  the  liandles  of  two  revolvers,  not  to 
mention  a  bowie  knife. 

Altogether  Will  jumped  at  the  conclusion  that 
it  would  be  more  conducive  to  healtli  and  long 
life  to  remain  where  he  was  and  not  otl'end  his 
seat  mate  if  he  could  help  it. 

“Disagreeable!  1  say  it’s  dogone  tough,” 
continued  the  man.  “Never  seed  a  wuss  in 
November  in  there  ’ere  parts.” 

“  The  weather  is  apt  to  be  uncertain  at  this 
season,”  replied  Will  quietly. 

He  turned  his  face  to  the  window,  but  the 
stranger  would  not  let  him  alone. 

“  ’Quainted  around  here?”  he  asked. 

“  No.” 

“  Thought  not.  Ever  been  in  Scott  County 
afore?” 

“  Never.” 

“  Best  county  in  the  State.’ 

“  Indeed!” 

“  Yaas,  Seen  the  corn  so  high  that  a  man 
could  ride  through  it  on  horseback  and  never  be 
seen.  Fact  is  I’ve  ridden  through  corn  that 
high  myself.” 

“  Well,  well.” 

“  How  fur  yer  gwine?” 

“  Beyond  Sikestown.” 

“  Sho!  I’m  goin’  that  fur  myself.” 

“  Is  that  so?” 

“  Yes.  Glad  you  b'e.  Alius  like  a  pleasant 
feller  to  talk  to  when  IVn  .traveling.  What  do 
you  say  to  a  game  of  poker,  just  to  pass  away 
lime?” 

“  No,  thank  you.  I  don’t  play  poker." 

“Sho!” 

“  It’s  a  fact.” 

“  Sorry  for  yer.  Life  ain’t  worth  nothin’  with¬ 
out  poker.” 

*•  Indeed!” 

“  1  say  so.” 

I  won’t  dispute  you.” 

“  Better  not— I’m  a  bad  man  when  riled. 
Whar  yer  from,  stranger?” 

“  .'t.  I.otiis.” 

“.“^ho!  Big  place,  theV  tell  mo.” 

■' ' III,  yes.”' 

'  I  war  to  fhiiio  onct,  but  I  never  got  ter  St. 
L  '  H  ip  '  to  »ome  day,  ihen  I’ll  look  you 
Op  V.  wlitt'.’  your  name?” 

•  .  '  I’.r  -  :  ” 


KING  BRADY  AND  THE  FORD 


“  Dear  me!” 

“  Kitider  curus,  ain’t  it?” 

“  Very.” 

“  Down  liere  on  biziiis?” 

“  Yes.  Certainly  not  for  pleasure.” 

“  Waal,  ef  yer  wuz,  ye  couldn’t  fitid  no  better 
country.” 

“  I  dare  say  not.” 

“Gosh,  liow  my  boot  hurts  me!  I  hev  to  pull 
it  oir  a  little  sometimes  wlien  I  set  down  in  a  hot 
room.” 

“  Indeed!” 

“Yaas,  corns.  Then  my  feet  swell.  I’m  er- 
fraid  to  tech  water  to  ’em  ever  cause  it  makes 
’em  swell  wus.  Guess  if  you’ll  excoose  me  I'll 
just  yank  off  the  right  boot  neow.’’ 

This  was  inleresliiig  conversation. 

Will  Dawson,  it  is  needless  to  say,  felt  highly 
eddied. 

As  the  talkative  Mr.  Brown  bent  down  to  re¬ 
move  his  boot,  the  detective  involuntarily 
pinched  his  nostrils  together  and  turned  his 
head  the  other  way. 

Perhaps  this  was  just  what  Mr.  Brown  ex-" 
pected. 

If  Will  had  kept  ids  eyes  upon  him  he  would 
have  observed  that  his  seat  mate  was  also  look¬ 
ing  at  him — that  he  made  no  effort  to  take  off 
his  boot. 

In  a  moment  he  raised  up  again. 

“  Guess  arter  ali  I  won’t  pull  it  cff',”  he  said, 
“  my  corns  don’t  hurt  me  so  much  now  I’ve 
loosened  it  a  bit.” 

••  My  stars!  I  can’t  stand  this  fellow,  and  I 
won’t!”  thought  Will. 

He  was  just  about  to  brave  the  anger  of  this 
walking  arsenal,  when  the  train  suddenly  began 
to  slow  down,  and  in  a  moment  stopped  alto¬ 
gether. 

“Gosh!  What’s  this?”  cried  Mr.  Brown, 
starting  up,  as  did  almost  every  one  else  in  the 
smoker. 

Outside  loud  talking  could  be  heard,  and  the 
tramp  of  horses’  feet. 

Will  tried  to  rub  the  steam  off'  the  window  and 
peer  out,  but  the  darkness  was  so  inky  tiiat  lie 
could  distinguish  nothing. 

‘•I’ll  be  dogoned  ef  I  don’t  believe  it’s  ther 
James  Boys!”  cried  a  big  Missourian  over  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle. 

This  was  enough. 

Had  a  fire-brand  suddenly  been  dropped  into 
the  smoker,  it  could  not  have  startled  the  pas¬ 
sengers  more  thoroughly  than  did  these  simple 
words. 

Everybody  was  on  their  feet  in  an  instant. 

“  Shoot  ther  skunk  ef  he  makes  a  row,”  yelled 
some  one  outside,  and  at  the  same  instant  the 
door  was  flung  open,  and  in  stalked  a  tall, 
heavily  bearded  man,  with  four  or  five  others  at 
his  heels. 

“Jesse  James,  I  swow!”  gasped  Mr.  Brown, 
making  a  bolt  for  the  other  end  of  the  car. 

“Gentlemen,  we  must  trouble  you  for  your 
valuables,”  said  the  new-comer,  sternly. 

Cocked  revolvers  covered  every  one  in  the  car. 

Now  W  ill  Dawson  was  as  much  alarmed  as  his 
neighbors — we  don  l  pretend  to  deny  that. 

He  had  reasons  for  being  disturbed  that  have 
not  yet  been  disclosed. 

Hastily  he  stooped  down  and  seized  his  black 
grip-sack. 

“Great  Scott!  I’ve  been  robbed  of  all  Mr. 
Baker’s  papers!”  he  murmured,  just  as  Jesse 
James  and  his  companions  burst  through  the 
door. 

Some  one  had  slit  one  side  of  the  grip-sack  from 
end  to  end. 

A  good  portion  of  its  contents  lay  scattered 
upon  the  floor  under  the  seat. 

Was  this  the  work  of  the  friendly  Mr.  Brown? 

CHAPTER  II. 

THE  FACE  IN  THE  OLASS. 

“Well,  sir,  have  you  heard  from  that  man 
Dawson?” 

“No;  not  yet,  Mr.  Baker.  It  is  most  mysteri¬ 
ous.  Really  1  begin  to  think  he  must  have  been 
killed  by  the  James  Boys.  I  can’t  account  for 
his  silence  in  any  other  waj'.” 

“Thunder  ami  Mars,  man!  I  didn’t  ask  you  for 
a  lecture!  I  only  wanted  to  know  if  you  had 
heard  from  your  detective  or  not?” 

“  I  tell  you  I  liave  not.” 

“He  is  a  fraud!  lie’s  run  off  with  the  five 
hundred  dollars  1  gave  him  to  cover  expenses!” 
stormed  Mr.  Ilezekiah  Baker,  striding  up  and 
down  before  the  desk  in  the  police  station,  be¬ 
hind  which  (hiptain  Schack  sat,  looking  a  good 
deal  ilisinrbed. 

“No,  no.  It  ain’t  likely.”  answered  (ho  I'O- 
llee  capia'in,  “  Wliaiever  else  may  be  said  of 
Will  Dawson,  he  is  no  thief,’’ 


BOYS. 


“  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  James  Boys  held  up  the 
train  on  the  Slkesville  branch  that  night?” 

“  Certainly.” 

“Just  what  night  was  it?” 

“  Tuesday  of  last  week.” 

“  Humph.  He  might  liave  been  aboard  easily 
enough.” 

“  I  think  it  altogether  likely  if  he  was  on  his 
way  to  Butler  county,  as  you  say,  Mr.  Baker.” 

“  If  he  was!  What  the  dickens  do  you  mean, 
sir?  Do  you  intend  to  intimate  that  when  I  have 
said  a  thing  there  can  be  any  doubt  about  it?” 

“  No,  no.  Bat - ” 

“  Schack,  you  always  were  more  or  loss  of  an 
idiot.  Don’t  you  know  it  won’t  pay  you  to  quar¬ 
rel  with  me?” 

“  My  dear  (sir,  I  liaven’t  the  remotest  inten¬ 
tion  of  quarreling  with  you.” 

“  Well,  you  are  trying  to  do  it,  then.” 

“  But - ” 

“  Shut  up!  I  won’t  be  contradicted.  I  want  a 
detective  to  attend  to  that  business  I  sent 
Dawson  on.  To  find  out  what  has  become  of 
Dawson,  to  do  a  whole  lot  of  other  things. 
Who  can  I  get?” 

“  Well,  there’s  old  Pease  ” 

“  To  the  dogs  with  Pease!  He  don’t  know 
beans!  I  want  a  man  with  some  jump  to  him.” 

“  How  would  Phil  the  Ferret  suit  you?” 

“  Do  you  recommend  him?’’ 

“  Hes  all  right  as  long  as  he’s  sober.  None 
belter.  The  trouble  with  Phil  is  he  will  go  on 
tares  ” 

“He  won’t  suit  then.  Hang  it,  Schach,  I  want 
the  best  there  is  to  be  liad  for  money.  Don’t 
care  what  it  costs.  Here  this  fellow  Dawson  has 
been  gone  a  week  ar.d  not  a  word  from  him. 
Something  has  got  to  be  done.” 

“  I  know  what  I  would  do  if  I  were  in  your 
place,  Mr.  Baker.” 

“  What?” 

“  Get  Old  King  Brady.” 

“  What,  the  celebrated  New  York  detective?” 

“Yes.” 

“  The  very  thing.” 

“  I  think  so.  He’s  not  one  of  the  best  in  the 
United  States,  but  the  best.  He  is  the  only 
man  who  ever  succeedeti  in  capturing  Jesse 
James,  and  he’d  have  held  him,  too,  but  for  a 
mere  accident.  I  say  he’s  your  man.” 

“I  ’spose  he  charges  like  the  mischief  for  his 
services?” 

“Naturally.  You  said  you  didn’t  mind  the 
expense.” 

“Neither  I  do.  I’ll  wire  him  at  once  and 
mention  a  reward  that’ll  be  sure  to  fetch  him. 
Good-day,  Schack.  See  3'ou  later.”  And  Mr. 
Baker  walked  straight  to  the  Southern  Hotel 
and  sent  the  dispatch. 

Now  Old  King  Brady  had  sworn  that  he  never 
would  take  a  case  in  Missouri  again  after  the 
perils  he  underwent  in  the  James  Boys  affair. 

Several  telegrams  passed  between'  the  great 
detective  and  Mr.  Baker. 

It  ended  in  Old  King  Brady  taking  up  the 
case. 

What  case? 

The  question  is  a  reasonable  one. 

So  far  nothing  has  been  told. 

The  interview  which  we  are  about  to  narrate 
will,  however,  give  the  reader  some  idea  what  it 
was  all  about. 

One  evening,  about  four  days  after  the  dispatch 
of  Mr.  Baker’s  ;jirst  telegram.  Old  King  Brady 
rang  the  door  bell  of  the  big  house  on  Chouteau 
avenue. 

He  was  admitted  by  a  young  colored  boy,  and 
upon  giving  Ms  name,  was  immediately  shown 
into  a  handsome  librar}',  furnished  in  the  most 
comfortable  fashion. 

It  was  quite  dark  in  the  library  when  the  boy 
ushered  Old  King  Brady  in. 

“  Just  stand  right  still  where  you  are,  and  I’ll 
light  the  gas,”  said  the  boy. 

Old  King  Brady  obeyeil.  As  the  gas  flared  up 
a  hasty  glance  about  the  room  showed  him  that 
it  was  unoccupied. 

He  took  a  seat  in  a  comfortable  easy  chair 
with  his  back  to  a  large  Japanese  screen,  and 
awaited  the  arrival  of  the  master  of  the  house. 

It  was  not  necessary  Vo  wait  long,  however, 

Mr.  Baker  came  down-stairs  immediately. 

“  Pleased  to  see  you,  Mr.  Brady,”  he  ex¬ 
claimed.  “  Don’t  rise,  sir,  don’t  rise.  I  am  not 
one  to  stand  on  much  ceremony,  even  if  1  am 
worth  five  millions.  Some  fools  try  to  make  it 
out  ten.” 

“  What  can  I  do  to  serve  you,  sir?  ”  asked  the 
detective,  ignoring  the  vulgar  allusion  of  Mr. 
Baker  to  his  wealth. 

“  I  hardly  know  how  to  tell  you,” 

“  I’ut  It  any  wa.\  you  please.  I  have  had  so 
much  experience  In  these  delicate  matters  that  I 
think  1  cun  comprehend.” 
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“So  tliey  tell  me,  but  you  never  bad  a  case 
like  tills.” 

“  No  two  cases  are  alike,  Mr.  Baker.” 

“No,  nol  But  listen!  Stay!  First  I  must 
make  sure  we  are  alone.” 

“  What  a  lot  of  mystery.  I  doubt  very  much 
if  there  is  any  such  huge  secret  in  it  after  all,” 
thought  Old  King  Brady  as  Mr.  Baker  got  up 
and  looked  into  the  front  parlor,  afterward  lock¬ 
ing  the  door  between  the  rooms. 

He  did  not  look  behind  the  Japanese  screen, 
nor  did  Old  King  Brady  think  of  suggesting  it — 
there  was  no  particular  reason  why  he  should, 
being  a  stranger  in  the  house. 

.\3  soon  as  the  door  was  locked,  Mr.  Baker 
drew  up  a  chair  and  began  to  talk: 

“  I  suppose  you  have  no  idea  what  I  want  of 
you,  Mr.  Brady?” 

“  Naturally  not,  sir.” 

“I’m  going  to  tell*j’ou.” 

“  I  wish  you  would.” 

“  I  own,  among  other  property,  a  lead  mine 
down  in  Butler  county,  this  State,”  began  Mr. 
Baker.  “It  has  been  operated  for  years,  and 
has  proved  immensely  profitable.  At  one  time 
my  brother  had  charge  of  the  works,  and  that 
brings  me  around  to  what  I  want  to  say.” 

“  I’m  all  attention.” 

“  Some  years  ago  my  brother  discovered  a 
small  pocket  of  gold  running  alongside  of  the 
lead,”  continued  Mr.  Baker. 

“It  is  a  very  unusual  occurrence,  but  it  some¬ 
times  happens.  Out  of  that  pocket,  Mr.  Brady, 
he  took  in  a  few  days  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  all  in  free  gold.  At  least  so 
his  letters  claimed.” 

“  That  was  great  luck,  Mr.  Baker.” 

“Not  to  my  brother,  sir.  It  drove  him  mad. 
That’s  what  it  did.  You  see  his  brain  was 
always  weak  and  this  turned  it.  Mr.  Brady,  he 
hid  that  gold  so  securely  that  nobody  has  ever 
been  able  to  find  it  since. 

“  Then  he  got  the  idea  that  he  was  one  of  the 
Rothschilds,  that  he  was  worth  all  the  money  in 
the  world.  Ne.xt  thing  he  wandered  off  among 
the  hills  and  has  never  been  seen  since.” 

“  Of  course  he  is  dead?” 

“  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it.” 

“And  the  hiding  place  of  the  gold  you  say 
was  never  discovered?” 

“Never.  Hold  on  now.  I’m  getting  off  my 
thread.  I  want  to  get  back.” 

“Very  good.  I’ll  do  the  heavy  listening,” 
said  Old  King  Brady,  with  a  smile. 

“After  my  brother’s  disappearance,  I  took 
his  daughter  to  live  with  me,”  continued  Mr. 
Baker*  “At  the  time  my  nephew.  Col.  Jerome 
Ricker,  late  of  the  Confederate  service,  was 
stopping  at  my  house. 

“To  make  a  long  story  short.  Jerome  Ricker 
fell  in  love  with  his  cousin,  Sadie. 

“  I  wouldn’t  have  it.  She  wouldn’t  have  him. 

I  swore  I’d  cut  him  off  in  my  will  if  he  persisted. 
He  swore  he’d  marry  her  in  spite  of  all  obsta¬ 
cles.  I  kicked  him  out,  and  he  went  to  the  bad. 
That’s  part  number  two.  You  are  taking  it  all 
in,  my  dear  sir?” 

“  Indeed,  yes.” 

“Now  for  number  three.  I  made  a  will 
leaving  my  whole  estate  to  Sadie.  Meanwhile,  I 
hired  a  man  named  Dike  Duncan  to  work  the 
mines.  This  was  about  a  year  ago,  and  it  has 
never  paid  since. 

“  About  six  weeks  ago,  Sadie,  who  wasn’t  very 
well,  wanted  to  go  down  to  Kittle  Black,  her 
old  home,  where  the  mine  is. 

“  I  consented,  and  she  reached  Kittle  Black 
all  right  and  wrote  me  a  letter  which  shook  me 
all  up.  What  do  you  suppose  it  told  me?” 

“  I’m  sure  I  can’t  guess.” 

“  Nor  could  you  in  a  month  of  Sundays.” 

“She  told  me,  Mr.  Brady,  that  Dike  Duncan 
was  none  other  than  my  scallawag  nephew, 
Jerome  Ricker.  That  the  reason  the  mine 
didn’t  pay  was  because  lie  was  doing  no  work  in 
it — just  drawing  on  me  for  expenses  to  the  tune 
of  a  thousand  dollars  a  month  or  so,  and  pocket¬ 
ing  the  money.  How’s  that?” 

“  Pretty  rough  on  you.  How  could  such  a 
thing  happen?” 

“  Wliy,  he  was  engaged  by  a  mining  engineer 
while  I  was  in  Europe,  that’s  how  it  happened. 
Of  course  I  wns  furious.” 

“  Naturally.” 

“  I  went  down  to  Kiltie  Black  at  once  for  the 
purpose  of  bou'  cing  him.” 

“  And  did  you  do  it?” 

“  Do  it!  VVhy,  do  you  know,  the  scamp  had 
made  off,  lakirg  Sadie  with  him  against  her 
will?” 

“No!” 

“  ft’s  a  fact.” 

“  What  became  of  them?  Are  they  since  mar¬ 
ried?” 


“I  don’t  know  a  blessed  thing  about  it.  I’ve 
been  almost  wild  about  Sadie,  but  I  could  never 
get  any  track  of  her.’’ 

“  Strange.” 

“Ain’t  It?  I  sent  a  man  down  to  scour  the 
country  for  them,  fur  you  can  easily  see  my 
business  wouldn’t  let  me  stay  in  Kittle  Black, 
even  if  the  whole  lead  mine  went  to  smash.” 

“  And  what  was  the  report’'” 

“  Didn’t  get  any.  The  man  never  reached 
Kittle  Black,  and  has  never  been  heard  of  since.” 

“  You  don’t  mean  it?” 

“  Fact. 

“Then  I  sent  a  detective  down  to  see  if  he 
could  find  Sadie  or  gel  any  trace  of  her.  A 
young  follow  named  Will  Dawson.  That  was 
near  ten  days  ago.” 

“And  he  has  reported?” 

“No,  he  tiasu’t.  He’s  disappeared,  too,  and 
and  I  can’t  get  any  word  about  him.” 

“  This  is  mysterious — or  rather  would  be  for 
any  other  State  but  jMissouri.  I  suppose  It  is 
very  wild  down  around  Kittle  Black.” 

“The  wildest  kind  of  a  country,  and  the 
toughest  people  you  ever  met.” 

“  Did  young  Dawson  actually  reach  Kittle 
Black’?” 

“  No.  Just  about  that  time  a  train  was 
stopped  by  the  James  Boys.  It’s  the  general 
opinion  that  lie  was  on  board  that  train,  Mr. 
Brady,  and  was  killed.” 

“  Dear  me!  But  %hat  can  I  do?  Will  I  have 
any  lietter  luck?” 

“  Hold  on.  You  haven’t  heard  all  yet.” 

“Oh,  there’s  more,  is  there?” 

“Yes,  sir.  Just  after  I  got  back  from  Kittle 
Black  I  received  a  mysterious  telegram.’’ 

“Ah!” 

“  I’m  going  to  read  it  to  you.” 

“  I  wisli  you  would.” 

Mr.  Baker  drew  a  telegraphic  dispatch  from 
his  pocket  and  read  as  follows: 

“H.  Bakek,  No.  —  Chouteau  Ave.,  St.  Louis: 

“  Send  seal  ring  to  Triptolemus  Trott  at  Doni 
phan.  He  will  tell  bearer  where  your  brother, 
Eldad,  hid  that  gold.” 

“  No  signature?”  asked  Old  King  Brady. 

“No.” 

“  Have  you  any  idea  who  sent  it?” 

“  Not  the  faintest.” 

“  What  did  you  do?” 

“  Why,  as  I  was  unable  to  go  myself  I  gave  the 
seal  ring  to  Deteciive  Dawson  with  a  letter  tell¬ 
ing  this  man  Trott  to  recognize  him  as  the 
proper  person  to  receive  the  secret.” 

“  Do  you  know  Trott’?” 

“  No.” 

“  Dear  me!  It  was  veiv  foolish.” 

‘“Why?” 

‘•If  you  had  only  inquired  about  him  first.  It 
may  nave  been  just  a  trap  to  intercept  any  one 
you  might  send  to  Kittle  Black.” 

“  Why  bless  you,  man,  Doniphan  is  in  Ripley 
county,  away  beyond  Kittle  Black,’’ 

“  Then  my  theory  won’t  work.” 

“  Of  course  it  won’t.  Now  that’s  about  all,  I 
believe.  I’m  wild  about  Sadie.  All  upset  by 
the  strange  disappearance  cf  these  two  men — 
more  distuibed  than  you  can  guess.” 

“  What  was  there  about  the  seal  ring?  What 
was  Its  history?” 

“  Oh,  it’s  an  old  family  heirloom.  It  belonged 
to  my  father.  Hold  on  a  minute,  and  I’ll  show 
it  to  you.” 

“  What!  Thought  you  said  you  sent  it  down  to 
Doniphan  by  DetectiveDawson.” 

“  Well,  I  did  say  so,” 

“  Then  how  can  you  show  it  to  ire?” 

“  Easy  enough.  I  didn’t  put  it  quite  straight 
when  I  told  you  that.  Fact  is,  Mr.  Brady,  I 
had  an  exact  duplicate  of  the  ring  made. 
That’s  what  I  sent  down  to  Doniphan  by  young 
Dawson,  The  original  1  have  still.  Just  wait  a 
minute,  and  I’ll  bring  it  down-stairs  and  let  you 
see  what  It  looks  like.” 

“  Pardon  me,  but  what  do  you  expect  mo  to 
do  with  it?” 

“Anything  you  blame  please!”  roared  Mr. 
Baker,  who  was  anything  but  choice  in  his  lan¬ 
guage  at  times,  “  I’ve  brought  you  all  the  way 
from  Nfew  York  because  I  couldn’t  get  no  satis¬ 
faction  out  of  our  St.  Louis  detectives.  Now 
you  can  handle  the  case  any  way  you  like.” 

“  Very  good.  Go  get  the  ring.” 

“I’ll  do  it.  Have  a  smoke  while  I’m  gone?” 

Mr.  Baker  pushed  an  open  box  of  cigars  to¬ 
ward  the  detective,  who  selected  one,  and  cut¬ 
ting  off  the  end  proceeded  to  light  it. 

Just  as  he  was  about  to  blow  out  the  match 
the  refiectiou  caught  a  large  mirror,  which 
hung  against  the  opposite  wall,  and  Hashed  back. 

Naturally  this  drew  Old  King  Brady’s  atten¬ 


tion  to  the  mirror,  and  lie  carelessly  glanced 
toward  it. 

Fancy  his  astonishment  at  catching  a  glimpse 
of  the  reflection  of  a  head  just  dodging  down 
beliind  the  screen  in  front  of  which  he  sat. 

It  was  very  startling. 

The  head  was  a  man’s,  and  was  surmounted 
by  a  military  hat  something  like  those  worn  by  ttie 
members  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 

It  startled  Old  King  Brady,  naturally. 

He  jumped  so  suddenly  that  somehow  he  man¬ 
aged  to  lip  his  chair  over. 

It  went  crashing  against  the  screen,  and  the 
detective  in  his  effort  to  save  himself  somehow 
managed  to  get  entangled. 

Screen,  chair  and  Old  King  Brady  all  went 
sprawling  together  upon  the  floor. 

“  Heavens  and  earth!  W’hat's  the  matterjiere?” 
cried  Mr.  Baker,  rushing  in. 

He  was  just  in  time  to  find  the  detective  at  the 
ojien  window;  the  screen  was  broken  in  three 
pieces,  ditto  the  chair. 

“A  man — he  was  in  the  room  listening  to  our 
conversation,”  cried  Old  King  BraJv. 

“  No!” 

*  *  Y  G3  ^  *  * 

“  Where?” 

“  Tiiere!” 

“Good  gracious!  I  see  him  now  in  the  garden 
dodging  about  among  the  bushes!  Hold  on! 
Hold  on!  You’ll  break  your  neck.” 

But  Old  King  Brady  had  leaped  unhesitatingly 
out  of  the  window,  landing  in  the  garden  below. 

He  had  just  missed  the  spy,  and  he  was  furi¬ 
ous. 

Doubtless  the  fellow  saw  the  screen  coming, 
and  dodged. 

Before  the  detective  could  regain  his  feet,  Mr, 
Spy  had  thrown  up  the  sash  of  the  bay  window 
behind  them,  and  leaped  out  into  the  night. 

Mr.  Baker  immediately  ran  to  the  side  door, 
and  clapping  on  his  bat,  joined  Old  King  Brady 
in  the  garden. 

“  Do  you  see  anything  of  him,  Mr.  Brady?” 

“  No,” 

“  What  sort  of  looking  person  was  hef’ 

“  Tall,  fairly  well  built,  black  mustache  and 
imperial,  with  a  military  hat.”  , 

“Thunder  and  lightning!” 

“  What’s  the  matter?” 

“Your  description  sounds  just  like  my  scape¬ 
grace  nephew.” 

“  Colonel  Ricker?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  You  don’t  mean  to  say  that  he  was  in  the 
house - ” 

“No,  no!  Of  course  noL  I  haven’t  seen  him 
for  years.” 

“I  didn’t  mean  to  intimate  that;  only — look, 
lock!  There  he  is  now!” 

“  Where?” 

“  There  on  lop  of  that  wall.” 

“By  George,  you’re  right!  It’s  Jerome!” 

Old  King  Brady  had  pointed  to  a  high  brick 
wall  which  skirted  the  grounds  of  the  Chouteau 
avenue  mansion  in  the  rear. 

The  lights  from  the  street  showed  him  the 
man  in  the  act  of  climbing  the  wall. 

In  a  second  he  had  vaulted  lightly  over  it  and 
was  gone. 

“Thieves!  Police!”  yelled  Mr.  Baker.  “Ar¬ 
rest  him,  Mr.  Brady!  Arrest  him,  though  he 
were  fifty  times  my  sister’s  child.” 

He  sprang  to  a  gate  opening  out  through  the 
wall,  but  before  he  had  finished  fiddling  with  the 
lock.  Old  King  Brady  had  vaulted  over  and 
gained  the  street. 

Too  late! 

There  was  no  one  visible  on  the  entire  block. 

If  Mr.  Baker  was  right,  and  the  intruder  was 
actually  Col.  Ricker,  he  had  managed  to  make 
good  his  escape. 


CHAPTER  HI, 

IN  THE  CLUTCHES  OF  THE  OUTLAWS. 

“Hands  up,  gents,  hands  up!” 

It  was  Jesse  James  who  spoke. 

He  and  his  brother  Frank  stood  ac  opposite 
ends  of  the  smoker  with  cocked  revolvers  lev¬ 
eled. 

While  Jesse  entered  at  one  door,  Frank  came 
in  at  the  other. 

The  only  thing  peculiar  was  that  Frank  had 
been  a  little  slow  about  it.  There  had  been 
just  time  for  the  escape  of  the  friendly  Mr. 
Brown. 

There  was  no  use  to  think  of  resistance— in 
fact,  nobody  attempted  it. 

Back  of  Jesse  was  Clel  Miller  and  one  nr  two 
other  noted  members  of  the  band,  while  Frank 
to  reinforce  him,  had  Bob  and  Charlie  Ford’ 
those  notorious  traitor  outlaws,  who  afterward 
betrayed  Jesse  James  and  put  an  end  to  his  evil 
career. 
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Slifll  out,  <;oii Is!”  ordered  Jesse  sternly,  “  and 
bo  blamed  quick  about  it,  too.  We’ve  got  the 
next  cur  to  attend  to  yet.” 

In  a  moment  every  one  had  handed  over  their 
watches  and  i>ockelbooks. 

Jesse  did  tlie  collecting,  and,  to  Will  Dawson’s 
surprise,  passed  directly  by  him,  paying  not  the 
least  attention  to  him. 

Seeing  this,  the  young  detective  coolly  gath¬ 
ered  u|)  his  belongings  from  llie  floor  and  stull'ed 
them  into  his  ruined  gripsack,  tying  a  string 
around  it  to  hold  it  together. 

l?y  the  time  he  had  finished  Jesse  had  com¬ 
pleted  his  work. 

•‘You  attend  to  the  other  cars,  Frank,”  he 
called. 

He  turned  abruptly  upon  Will  Dawson  now, 
covering  him  with  ins  revolver  just  as  Will 
thouiiht  ho  was  going  to  escape  notice. 

“  Young  man,  you  walk  out  of  this  car,”  he 
said,  sternly,  ‘‘and  if  you  attempt  to  escape  I’m 
going  to  shoot  you— understand?” 

Will  was  thunderstruck. 

“  What’s  that  for?”  he  demanded. 

“  None  of  yer  olame  bizness.  Trott!” 

The  last  word  gave  the  young  man  a  start. 

Could  it  have  a  double  meaning? 

Trott  was  the  name  of  the  jeweler  in  Doni¬ 
phan  whom  Mr.  Baker  had  instructed  him  to 
visit. 

Could  Jesse  James  know  this? 

Will  thought  not. 

Much  as  he  felt  like  resisting  prudence  for¬ 
bade  him. 

Jesse’s  reputation  as  a  dead  shot  was  far  too 
good  to  make  it  safe  for  that. 

Will  picked  up  the  gripsack,  and,  a  prey  to  a 
thousand  disagreeable  sensations,  walked  out  of 
the  car. 

As  he  leaped  to  the  ground  Jesse  followed 
him,  and  stood  quietly  by  his  side  with  the  re¬ 
volver  so  near  his  head  that  Will  dared  not  move. 

For  some  moments  they  stood  there  in  silence. 

Loud  voices  from  the  other  car  told  him  that 
the  work  of  robbery  was  going  steadily  on. 

“Look  here,  what’s  this  for?”  asked  Will  at 
last,  summoning  up  courage  to  speak. 

“I  told  you  before,”  answered  Jesse  grimly. 

“  No,  you  didn’t.” 

“  Didn’t  1?  Told  you  it  w.as  none  of  yer  biz¬ 
ness.  Ain’t  that  enough?” 

“  But  I  consider  it  very  much  my  business.” 

“Shut  up  your  head,”  retorted  Jesse. 
“There’s  been  too  much  talk  already.  I  won’t 
have  any  more.” 

In  a  moment  Frank  appeared,  followed  by  the 
Ford  boys. 

Will,  who  had  seen  the  pictures  of  all  three, 
recognized  them  at  the  first  glance. 

“  Let  her  go!”  roared  Jesse. 

A  man  jumped  out  of  the  engine  cab  at  this, 
and  the  train  moved  on. 

Long  before  it  was  out  of  night.  Will  Dawson 
found  himself  sitting  on  Siroc,  in  front  of  Jesse, 
galloping  along  a  wood  road  through  the  snow 
and  slush. 

It  was  terribly  disappointing,  to  say  nothing 
of  tlie  other  disagreeable  aspects  of  the  situa¬ 
tion. 

Will  felt  chagrined  to  the  last  degree. 

Still  he  could  do  nothing,  and  there  was  no 
use  in  saying  anything. 

Jesse  waa  silent  most  of  the  time,  and  as  for 
Frank,  who  rode  beside  his  brother,  when  the 
width  of  the  road  would  admit  it,  he  never 
spoke  a  word. 

Had  the  robbery  of  the  train  been  undertaken 
for  the  express  purpose  of  capturing  him? 

Will  began  to  think  so. 

“  Looks  a«  though  I’d  fallen  into  a  trap,”  he 
mutiered. 

Then  lie  thought  of  the  man  who  had  started 
to  go  to  Kittle  Black  in  Mr.  Baker’s  interest 
before  him. 

Naturally  he  wondered  if  he  had  fallen  into 
the  clutches  of  the  James  Boys  too. 

Still  iie  found  it  hard  to  believe  this,  as  that 
porlion  of  .Missouri  hud  never  been  invaded  by 
the  James  Boys,  that  he  was  aware  of. 

In  short,  it  was  all  very  disagreeable  and  very 
mysterious  to  Will. 

On  they  rode,  taking  their  time  to  it  and  evi¬ 
dently  fearing  no  pursuit. 

As  they  continued  to  advance,  the  country 
grew  more  broken  and  steep;  wooded  hills  be¬ 
gan  to  rise  atiout  them. 

Not  a  house  was  visible;  the  country  seemed 
entirely  wild. 

l  or  more  than  two  hours  the  silent  mlvnnce 
cr/nlinued.  Mennwhile,  the  snow  had  changed  to 
rain,  making  the  travel  dreadful  to  a  degree. 

ome where  afioiit  two  o’clock,  Jesse  suddenly 
rein'-d  In  it,  n  fork  Iti  the  road  mil  gave  the  sl*'- 
rial  to  hob,  ” 


“Hey,  Fratik!”  he  called  to  his  brother. 

“  What’s  the  matter?”  demanded  Frank,  in  his 
usual  surly  fashion. 

“  We’re  most  thar!” 

“  I  know  it.” 

“  Hadn’t  one  of  the  boys  better  go  ahead  and 
see  ef  it’s  all  serene?” 

••  Don’t  see  ther  necessity  of  it,  Jess.” 

“  I  do.” 

“  O.  K.  I’ll  go  myself,  then.” 

“  Wish  you  would.” 

Frank  galloped  ofl'  down  the  right  hand  road 
which  e.xtended  into  a  deep  hollow,  or  bottom,  to 
use  the  Missouri  term. 

In  a  moment  or  two  he  was  back  again  and 
reported  the  coast  clear. 

Now  the  band  moved  on  again,  coming  pres¬ 
ently  to  an  old  ruinous  building  which  seemed 
once  to  have  been  a  grist  mili,  standing  by  the 
side  of  a  rushing  stream. 

Here  they  entered,  and  trooping  into  the  main 
room  of  the  building,  which  seemed  to  occupy 
the  entire  ground  floor,  settled  themselves  down 
for  the  night,  Frank  looking  after  the  horses  out¬ 
side. 

Now  all  this  time  Will  Dawson  had  been  kept 
close  by  Jesse’s  side. 

Every  attempt  to  question  the  outlaw  had 
proved  quite  useless  up  to  the  time  that  they 
entered  the  mill. 

Now,  however,  Jesse  began  to  talk  of  his 
own  accord. 

*•  Come,  young  fellow,  shell  out!”  he  said 
sternly. 

“  You’ve  got  all  that  belongs  to  me — what 
more  do  you  want?”  answered  Will  in  dreary 
tones. 

They  had  taken  the  gripsack  from  him  when 
lie  was  forced  to  mount. 

“  Dry  upl”  said  Jesse.  ‘  ‘  What  we  wanted  ain’t 
in  your  grip.sack.” 

“  I  don’t  know  what  you  mean.” 

“  You  lie,  you  do.” 

“You  are  complimentary.  If  you  hadn’t  re¬ 
lieved  me  of  my  revolver  I’d  make  you  swallow 
that  word.” 

“  Don’t  be  a  fool.  Empty  your  pockets!” 

There  was  no  help  for  it.  Will  was  forced  to 
obey. 

He  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  Jesse  coolly 
count  and  appropriate  the  $500  which  Mr.  Baker 
had  given  him  for  expenses,  together  with  all  his 
own  belongings. 

Even  so  rich  a  haul  as  this  did  not  seem  to 
satisfy  the  outlaw,  however.  He  continued  his 
search,  even  going  so  far  as  to  make  Will  strip 
ofl'  his  clothes. 

Now  Frank  took  a  hand  in  the  game,  and  to¬ 
gether  they  examined  the  different  garments 
with  the  greatest  care. 

Nothing  seemed  to  come  of  it,  however. 

Will,  who  watched  them  quietly,  saw  that 
Jesse  was  working  himself  up  into  a  furious 
rage. 

“  Where  is  it?”  demanded  the  outlaw,  at 
length.  “  Where  is  it?” 

“  What?” 

“You  know  well  enough!” 

“  I  don’t  know  what  you  are  talking  about.” 

“  You  lie — you  do.” 

“  Don’t  you  tell  me  I  lie  ” 

“  You  little  counter-jumper!  You  gol-busted 
snip!  I’ll  blow  the  whole  head  off  of  you!”  roar¬ 
ed  Jesse,  furiously. 

But  Will  had  stood  all  that  he  could  endure. 

He  lost  all  control  of  himself  now. 

Leaping  upon  Jesse  James  he  dealt  him  a  furi¬ 
ous  blow  in  .the  face  with  his  clenched  fist, 
which  sent  the  outlaw  sprawling  upon  the  mill 
floor. 

It  was  foolish — very. 

“  Take  that!”  roared  Frank. 

Crack!  Crack! 

Inside  the  old  mill  two  shots  rang  out,  and 
Will  Dawson,  with  the  blood  pouring  from  his 
naked  side,  fell  like  a  log. 

Jesse  James  was  on  his  feet  in  an  instant, 
bellowing  like  a  mad  bull. 

“  You  dogoned  fool,  Frank  James!”  he  roared. 
“Won’t  you  never  get  no  sense?  You’ve  gone 
and  killed  the  goose  what  was  a-goin’  ter  lay 
gold  eggs  fer  us,  sure’s  ever  a  man  did  in  this 
world.” 

Ho  bent  over  poor  Will’s  naked  body,  and  for 
a  moment  examined  it  with  deep  attenilon,  mut¬ 
tering  to  himself. 

“Say,  Jess,  I  only  did  It  for  your  sake,  broth¬ 
er,”  whined  Frank. 

“All  ther  same  yer  a  fool.  How  bo  wo  over 
gwlne  ter  got  ther  ring  now?  Don’t  yer  know 

I  what  depends  onto  thot?” 

“  ’Sposo  I  do,  but  I  was  afoared  he’d  kill  you. 
Joss?” 


Stuff  and  nonsense!  Did  anyone  ever  kill 
me  yet?” 

“  N — 0—0,  but — — ” 

“  Nor  ther  man  don’t  live  what  kin  do  it.” 

Oddly  enough  the  Ford  Brothers  were  facing 
him  at  that  very  moment,  having  crowded  aroumi 
with  the  rest. 

Jesse  James  little  dreamed  that  he  was  look¬ 
ing  at  the  man  who  would  take  his  life. 

“  He’s  dead  as  a  wood-chuck,”  he  said  at 
last,  rising.  “  Frank,  I  swar  ef  you  wuzn’t  my 
brother  I’d  send  you  to  keep  him  company. 
Dogon  me  ef  I  wouldn’t  now.” 

“  Oh,  you  dry  up.  You  always  wuz  an  on- 
grateful  cuss,”  snarled  Frank.  “  Instead  of 
thankin’  me  fer  savin’ yer  life,  that’s  the  way  yer 
talk.” 

“  Sure  he’s  dead?”  asked  Jim  Cummings, 
pressing  to  the  front. 

“  Cock  sure,”  answered  Jesse. 

“  Then  the  hull  grand  scheme  is  busted  less 
we  kin  find  that  ar’  finger  ring.” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Hev  yer  sarched  the  grip  thorough?” 

“  Yes,  it’s  been  slashed  open.  Somebuddy’s 
took  something  out.” 

“  Most  like  it  wuz  him  when  we  fust  captured 
ther  smoker.” 

“  Yaas.” 

“Orter  hev  it  now,  then.” 

“  That’s  what  I  say,  only  I  can’t  find  it. 
Mighter  hung  him  up  by  ther  thumbs  and  made 
him  confess  whet  he  done  with  it,  ef  Frank 
hadn’t  been  so  all-fired  smart.” 

“Say,  you  want  to  quit  pickin’  at  me,”  snap¬ 
ped  Frank.  “  Thar’ll  be  trouble  pretty  soon  ef 
yer  don’t.” 

Bob  and  Charlie  Ford  so  far  had  said  noth¬ 
ing,  but  remained  silent  spectators  of  this 
stormy  scene. 

“Say,  you  two  don’t  wanter  do  no  more 
squabblin’,”  interfered  Clel  Miller.  “  Is  ther 
cuss  raally  dead,  Jess?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Let’s  dumj)  him  then.  I,  fer  one,  don’t  love 
corpses.” 

“Might’s  well,  I  s’pose,”  growled  Jesse.  “  I 
don’t  love  ’em  nuther.  We  haiu’t  got  no  use 
fer  his  carkase  ez  I  see.” 

Stooping  down,  he  seized  poor  Will  by  the 
shoulders  and  dragged  him  roughly  to  a  trap¬ 
door,  some  distance  from  where  they  stood. 

Clel  Miller  had  preceded  him  and  opened  the 
trap. 

Without  the  slightest  hesitalion  Jesse  pushed 
the  body  through  the  trap  and  closed  it  down. 

“It’s  too  gosh  blamed  bad!’’  he  stormed. 
“  Here  we  air  way  outer  our  beat  just  on  account 
of  this  story  of  yours.  Bob  Ford,  and  now  what’s 
come  of  it?  Nothin’  but  a  few  hundred  dollars 

and -  Catamou.its  and  pollywogs!  What’s 

that?” 

Startling  sounds  had  been  heard  without. 

“  Some  one’s  a  coming  up  ther  gully!”  breathed 
Frank. 

“Sounds  mighty  like  it.” 

“  Hain’t  no  doubt  of  it.” 

Nor  was  there. 

The  sharp  click  of  horses’  hoofs  could  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  heard  outside  the  mill. 

“  VVe  wanter  git  ter  them  bosses,  fellers!” 
whispered  Jesse,  “and  we  don’t  wanter  be  all 
night  erbout  it  nuther.  Like  ernough  it’s  ther 
sherill  after  us  on  account  of  that  train  afl'air.” 

All  rushed  from  the  mill  and  made  for  a  long 
shed,  where  the  horses  had  been  tied. 

“  Mount!”  ordered  Jesse. 

In  a  moment  the  whole  band  was  drawn  up  in 
front  of  the  mill. 

Meanwhile,  the  sound  of  the  approaching  party 
grew  plainer. 

It  was  evident  that  in  a  moment  they  must 
come  111  sight  round  the  turn  in  the  road. 

“Charge!”  called  Jesse.  “It’s  a  dash,  fellers! 
Know  it’s  ther  sherill.  1  feel  it  in  my  bones!” 

Jesse  and  Frank  led  oil,  as  they  always  did. 

Usually  Bob  and  Cliarlie  Ford  managed  to 
keep  pretty  close  behind  their  leader,  but  on  ibis 
ocoiision  they  were  the  lust  of  the  little  companv, 
bringing  ii])  the  rear. 

On  they  dashed  in  the  direction  of  the  ap¬ 
proaching  sounds. 

“  Keep  cool  now,  boys!”  called  .Tes,«e.  “Let 
’em  have  it  soon’s  they’re  In  sight.  Frank  niui 
me.  along  with  Clel  Miller  an’  Jim  Cummings 
will  do  the  man  killing;  rest  of  you  fellers  aim 
low  and  take  the  bosses.  Now  then  fer  ther  old 
Missouri  yell!” 

And  they  gave  it  with  a  will,  making  the 
woods  fairly  ring. 

Well  might  the  mounted  men.  wh«'  now  sad- 
denly  came  Into  view  before  them,  have  thought 
that  the  old  days  of  kjuanirell’s  guerrlll.i.s’havt  re¬ 
turned. 
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“Bang!  Bang!  Bang!” 

“Crack!  Crack!  Crack!” 

The  shots  flew  like  rain. 

“  W-h-o-o-p!”  yelled  Jesse,  speeding  Siroc  di- 
reclly  at  the  attacking  party,  which  had  sud¬ 
denly  reined  in  and  had  begun  tiring. 

Tliere  were  fifteen  of  them,  all  told,  big 
bearded  fellows,  who  looked  as  if  they  ought  to 
lie  good  for  Jesse’s  gang,  which  numbered  only 
len. 

“  Bang!  Bang!  Bang!”  came  the  answering 
fire. 

“Crack,  crack,  crack,” 

Jesse’s  rifle  had  spoken  again,  Frank’s  follow¬ 
ing  suit. 

In  an  instant  there  was  one  grand  tangle  of 
men  and  horses,  while  the  stillness  was  broken 
by  wild  shouts  and  yells. 

Then  Jesse,  Frank  and  the  rest  were  seen  to 
separate  from  the  crowd  and  go  dashing  through 
the  glen. 

They  had  cut  their  way  through,  and  the 
8herifl'’8  party  was  in  hot  pursuit,  but  badly 
broken  up. 

Could  Jesse  hope  to  escape? 

Well,  he  usually  managed  it. 

This  was  not  his  first  dash  by  many. 

The  effects  had  been  fearful,  though. 

Eight  men  lay  dead  or  wounded;  four  splendid 
horses  had  fallen  to  rise  no  more. 

Bat,  as  usual,  Siroc  succeeded  in  distancing  all 
pursuers. 

Some  took  to  the  woods,  others  followed  along 
the  bed  of  the  creek. 

It  was  every  man  for  himself,  and  Satan  take 
the  hindmost. 

Probably  Satan  must  have  caught  Bob  and 
Charley  Ford,  for  after  the  moment  of  the  first 
daring  ^dash,  neither  of  the  traitor  brothers 
had  been  seen  by  Jesse,  nor  did  he  see  them  for 
months  again. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  NIGHT  ESCAPE. 

"  I’SE  cornin’!  I’se  cornin’.  My  head  is  bend- 
■  i’  low.  I  hear  the  children’s  voices  callin’  Old 
Clack  Joe!” 

Thus  sung  a  deep,  strident  voice  and 'then  a 
banjo  strummed. 

“Say,  Moll!  Ilain’t  supper  most  ready?”  roar- 
ea  a  second  voice. 

“  Pretty  near!”  answered  a  third — a  woman’s 
— heard  in  the  distance  as  though  from  another 
room. 

“  Waal,  I’m  gosh  blamed  glad  of  it.  I’m 
hungry  ez  a  badger,  I  am ;  so’s  Bob.” 

Then;  “turn!  turn!  turn!  tummy— turn — turn!” 
the  banjo  began  again. 

Wondering  much  what  it  all  meant,  wonder¬ 
ing  more  where  he  was  and  why  he  fell  too  weak 
to  move.  Will  Dawson  lay  upon  a  rude  bed  in 
a  narrow  room  adjoining  that  from  which  the 
sounds  came  forth. 

Not  from  the  moment  of  Frank  James’  shot 
hail  he  known  anything  until  now. 

Suddenly  the  banjo  playing  ceased  and  a  young 
man  entered  the  chamber. 

lie  had  his  trousers  stuck  in  his  high  top 
boots,  wore  a  red  shirt  and  big  slouch  hat. 

“  Boll!  Oh,  Bob!  He’s  come  to!”  he  shout¬ 
ed,  as  soon  as  his  eyes  rested  upon  Will. 

It  was  Charlie  Ford. 

In  a  moment  Bot)  had  joined  him. 

Will  could  only  stare  at  them,  and  wonder 
what  it  all  meant. 

“  Hello,  pard!  .411  right  now?”  asked  Bob, 
bending  over  tlie  bed. 

“  I  don’t  know— I  don’t  know!  What  has  hap¬ 
pened?” 

“  Ob,  a  deuce  of  a  lot  has  happened  sence  tber 
night  we  hauled  you  out  of  ther  crik  onderneath 
•^her  old  mill  in  ther  Red  Gully,  ef  that’s  what 
yer  mean.” 

“  I  don’t  understand.” 

“  Mebbe  not.  Jesse  James  chucked  you  thar — 
that’s  all,”  said  Bob. 

“  An’ you  were  as  good  as  dead,”  put  in  Char¬ 
lie.  “  You’ve  got  one  of  Frank’s  bullets  into 
you  neow.” 

“  Have  I  been  shot?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Where?” 

“Thiudi— left  one.” 

“  And  I  owe  my  life  to  you?” 

“  Yaa.s.” 

“Great  heavens!  Can  this  be  true?’ 

“  Anything  the  matter  with  us?  Hain’t  we 
ez  'rooii  ez  ther  next?” 

.ryes— yes.  I  don’t  mean  that.  How  long 

have  F  been  here?” 

“Gh,  the  matter  of  a  week’s  lime. 

“  You  don’t  mean  it?” 

<•  ftartain.” 


Charlie  was  doing  the  talking  now.  Bob  re¬ 
maining  a  silent  spectator  at  the  door. 

It  was  a  terrible  revelation  to  poor  Will  Daw¬ 
son. 

Yet  he  could  be  only  too  thankful  that  he  was 
living  at  all. 

“  I  know  you — you  are  the  Ford  Boys,”  he  said 
feebly. 

“You’ve  hit  it,”  answered  Charlie.  “You 
are  the  son  of  a  gun  of  a  detective  what  old 
man  Baker  of  8l.  Louis  sent  down  to  Kittle 
Black.” 

“  You  seem  to  know  my  business.” 

“  Waul,  we  jest  do  neow.” 

“  I’m  sure  I’m  very  grateful  to  you.” 

“  You’d  orter  be.  We’ve  quit  our  chances 
with  Jesse  James  purpose  to  slay  behind  and 
look  after  you.” 

“  You  never  did  that  for  nothing,”  said  poor 
Will  feebly,  for  he  knew  this  breed  well. 

“  You  tiet  we  didn’t.” 

“  What’s  your  lay?” 

“  We  want  the  seal  ring  what  Mr.  Baker  give 
you,  and  we  want  tliat  there  letter  to  old  Trip 
Trott  over  to  Doniphan.” 

“  I  thought  so.” 

“  You  tnought  right,  then.  Tell  us  whar  they 
be  and  I’ll  be  dogoned  ef  we  don’t  divide  with 
you.  and  they  tell  me  thar’s  a  cool  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  into  this.” 

“  Sorry  I  can’t  accommodate  you.  I  haven’t 
got  the  things  you  want  though.” 

“  I  know  that.  But  you  hid  ’em  somewhere!” 

“  You  are  mistaken.” 

“  Don’t  rile  me,  young  feller.  Pm  a  kerwhallo- 
pin  catamount  from  Oshkosh  when  I’m  riled  and 
Bob’s  wus’n  two  of  me,  ain’t  yer.  Bob?” 

“  Y’ou  kin  jest  bet  yer  sweet  life  I  am,”  chimed 
Bob. 

In  spite  of  his  weakness.  Will  tried  to  raise 
himself  in  bed — tried  and  failed. 

“It  ain’t  any  use  to  ask  me.  I  was  robbed 
on  the  train  before  you  fellows  attacked  us  at 
all,”  he  earnestly  said. 

“No!” 

“  Yes,  it’s  a  fact.” 

And  Will  told  the  story  of  the  friendly  Mr. 
Brown. 

“  It’s  all  a  blame  lie.  You  cut  the  bag  open 
yerself  and  hid  them  tilings  somewhar,”  stormed 
Bob,  furiously  angry.  “  Now  you’ll  tell  whar’s 
somewhar,  young  feller,  or  you’ll  find  thar’s 
gwine  ter  be  a  heap  of  trouble  on  the  old  inau’s 
mind.  Think  it  over  now.  Charlie,  les  go  to 
tea.” 

But  neither  threats  nor  urging  could  extract 
from  Will  Dawson  what  he  did  not  know. 

It  was  quite  impossible  to  make  the  Ford  Boys 
believe  this,  however. 

Evidently  they  knew  all  about  Will  Dawson’s 
errand  in  that  lonely  region. 

How  did  they  find  it  out? 

Here  was  a  question  which  sadly  puzzled 
Will. 

What  puzzled  him  more,  though,  was  to  know 
who  the  friendly  Mr.  Brown  was  and  how  he 
knew  of  ilie  ring  and  letter. 

Evidently  he  was  equally  unknown  to  the 
Ford  Boys  and  to  Jesse  James. 

Who  then  was  he?  Where  had  he  sprung 
from? 

“it  you  would  only  believe  me  we  might  try 
and  see  what  could  be  done  to  head  that  fellow 
oil',”  said  Will,  one  night  about  a  week  later. 

lie  had  got  so  that  lie  could  move  about  the 
room  now,  and  Charlie  Ford  had  come  in  after 
sujiper  to  visit  him. 

Just  where  he  was  or  what  the  pair  proposed  ' 
to  do  witli  him  was  still  a  mystery. 

Ti  e  Ford  Boys  would  answer  no  questions 
and  kept  him  a  close  iirisoner  in  the  little  room, 
even  the  shutters  being  barred  on  the  outside. 

But  what  made  it  the  more  certain  that  Will 
would  not  attempt  to  escape  was  the  fact  that  he 
had  nothing  on  but  an  old  cotton  night  shirt. 

Ilis  own  clothed  be  could  get  no  satisfaction 
about. 

Such  was  his  desperate  fix  when  on  this  par¬ 
ticular  night,  shortly  after  twelve  o’clock,  Charlie 
Ford,  almost  too  drunk  to  stand,  burst  into  the 
room,  and  for  at  least  the  hundredth  time,  tried 
to  make  Will  tell  him  where  he  had  hidden  Mr. 
Baker’s  ring. 

“  Y’ou  don’t  want  to  tell  me  that  yarn  no  more, 
nuther!”  he  snarled,  when  Will  alluded,  as  usual, 

I  to  the  story  of  the  friendly  Mr.  Brown. 

“  There’s  no  use  in  telling  you  lies.” 

“That  ain’t  the  truth.” 

"  I  say  it  is.” 

“  Wouldn’t  believe  a  detective,  nohow.” 

“  Don’t  know  what  I  can  say  to  you  then.” 

“I’m  gwine  ter  make  you  find  out  what  to 
say  pretty  dogoned  sudden,”  snarled  Charlie. 


“  Let  me  have  my  clothes  and  I’ll  help  you 
hunt  up  this  man  Brown.” 

“Oh,  go  West!  Tell  you  what  I’ll  do  with 
you.” 

“  What?” 

“  I’ll  let  you  hev  yer  clothes  and  the  best  hoss 
thar  is  to  be  had  in  this  here  ranch — an’  I  want 
you  to  onderstand  thar's  lots  of  good  ones — ef 
you’ll  give  me  the  right  steer.  Then  you  shall 
stick  by  us,  an’  we’ll  discover  that  air  gold  old 
man  Baker’s  brother  hid — share  and  share  alike. 
Come  now,  I  couldn’t  speak  you  no  fairer  nor 
that.” 

“Certainly  not,”  replied  Will  musingly. 

“  What  d'yer  say?” 

“  I’m  thinking  about  it.” 

“  Tell  yer  what.” 

“Teil  it.” 

“  It  shall  be  jest  me  an’  you,  ef  you  like  We 
won’t  let  Bob  inter  ther  scheme  at  all.  He’s  full 
as  a  goat  an’  snoozin’  on  the  sofy  oat  thar. 
Come,  Dawson,  be  sensible  and  tell  a  feller. 
Come  on — what  d’ye- say?” 

“I  swear  I  believe  I’ll  do  it,”  answered  Will, 
who  had  been  seized  with  a  sudden  idea. 

“  Now  yer  shoutin’.  It’ll  be  jest  you  an’  me. 
Let  Bob  go  to  pot.” 

“Y’our  own  brother!” 

“Oh.  thet’s  bizness.  Relations  hain’t  to  be 
considered  when  thar’s  bizness  on  hand.” 

“  Who  told  you  about  the  ring?  How  came 
Jesse  James  to  get  on  my  track? 

“  I’ll  tell  you  that  after  you  tell  me  whar  you 
hid  the  ring,”  returned  Charlie  with  a  cunning 
leer. 

Now,  Will  was  in  bed  of  course,  and  Charlie 
Ford  was  sitting  on  the  edge  while  talking;  his 
short  coat  did  not  quite  conceal  the  butt  of  a  big 
revolver  which  projected  from  his  hip  pocket. 

“  All  right.  I’ll  own  up,”  said  Will,  at  length. 
“  I’ve  got  the  ring.  Ford,  just  as  you  said — man¬ 
aged  to  hold  onto  it  through  all,” 

“  Know’d  it.  Whar  is  it?” 

“  Under  the  bed.” 

“This  bed?” 

“There  ain’t  any  other  bed  about,  is  there?” 

“  Whar  under  the  bed?” 

“  In  the  toe  of  that  old  slipper  >ou  lent  me.” 

“  Gosh,  all  snakes!  ’Twon’t  be  long  ’fore  I 
hev  it  then!”  cried  Bob. 

He  did  just  what  Will  expected  he  would  do; 
dropped  off  the  bed,  and  fallintr  on  his  hands 
and  knees,  crawled  partly  underneath,  leaving 
his  legs  exposed. 

Like  a  tl.ash.  Will  slipped  off  tlie  bed  and 
seizing  the  revolver,  pulled  it  out  of  Charlie’s 
pocket. 

“  Move  cne  inch  and  your  goose  is  cooked!” 
he  called.  “  I’ve  got  you  covered,  Charlie 
Ford.” 

“Good  gosh!”  was  the  cheerful  thoush  muf¬ 
fled  exclamation  which  came  back  from  under 
the  tied. 

If  ever  a  man  had  another  “dead  to  rights” 
Will  Dawson  had  Charlie  Ford  then. 

If  Charlie  h.ad  been  sober  he  never  would  have 
permuted  himself  to  be  thus  entrapped.  Had 
he  been  like  other  drunkards  he  would  have 
turneil  on  Will  with  double  fury,  regardless  of 
the  consequences,  too. 

But  Cliarlie  was  one  of  those  poculiar  fellows 
wiio  no  matti^r  how  drunk  they  may  get  in  their 
lens,  never  lose  their  head.  In  fact,  rhe  fuller  he 
got  the  more  cautious  he  became. 

Not  for  worlds  would  he  have  moved  now. 

“  Saay.  ye’ve  got  the  drop  onto  me.  Dawson,” 
he  growled,  “  but  you  better  look  out.  Ef  you 
not  get  too  fresh  I’ll  yell  for  Bob.” 

“Do  it.  and  you’re  a  goner.  I'll  shoot  you  be¬ 
fore  tlie  first  sound  is  out  of  your  mouth.  After 
that  Bob  and  I  will  fight  it  out.” 

“Gcsh!  yer  a  har.i  one!  Let  me  back  outer 
here,  won’t  yer?  I’ve  got  a  big  jan  on,  and  the 
blood  is  all  rushing  into  my  head.” 

“No.” 

“  What  do  you  want?” 

“  Want  you  to  listen  while  I  talk,  Charlie 
Ford.  You  wouldn’t  believe  me  when  I  told  you 
the  truth,  so  I  had  to  lie  to  you.  The  rinn  ain’t 
in  that  slipper.  I  don’t  know  any  more  than 
you  do  where  it  is.” 

“  Don’t  believe  you  now.” 

“  Can’t  help  it.  Take  off  your  coat  and  pitch 
It  out.” 

“  Shant  do  it!” 

“You  mu.st.” 

There  was  a  lot  of  growling,  but  out  came  the 
coat. 

“  Spose  you’ll  want  my  britches  next,”  snapped 
Charlie, 

“  Exactly!  That’s  just  what  1  do  want.  You 
can  put  mine  on  if  vou  know  where  they  are. 
They  cost  me  ten  doH  u-a.  i,t  Nobbe,  the  tailor’s! 
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ill  Si.  l.ouis,  iiiui  Ill'll  t>iioiii;li  si” lit  beltfi'  tliiiii 

Vcr  must  lie  oil  yer  huso.’’ 

Never  miiui  me.  Oil  with  llio  breeches!” 

' •  Sliiiut  ilo  it.” 

"  I  (lie — two - ” 

Oh,  iU)f;oii  it  all  I  s’pose  I’ve  got  ter,”  groaned 
Cliiii  lie. 

Willi  much  labor  his  pants  were  unbuttoned 
ami  Will  helped  him  pull  them  oil,  warning  him 
that  tl'.e  revolver  had  him  covered  all  the  while. 

Hut  Charlie  did  not  try  to  show  ti”hl. 

The  peculiar  position  in  which  he  was  crouch¬ 
ing  sent  the  rum  to  his  head  with  a  rush. 

lie  was  getting  drunker  every  moment. 

"  Shoes  and  otockiiigs  now!’  ordeied  Will. 

He  had  to  take  them  oil  himself  though,  for 
Ciiurlie  couldn’t. 


No  sound  from  the  house  yet. 

“Charlie  must  certainly  have  dropfied  oil 
asleep,”  thought  Will,  as  he  pried  oil  the  staple 
which  secured  the  door. 

There  were  three  horses  in  Hie  barn.  Two 
were  ready  saddled  and  inobably  belonged  to 
the  Ford  hoys. 

Will  managed  with  some  difficulty  to  mount 
the  best  one  after  leading  him  out  into  the 
yani. 

All  was  profoundly  silent  in  the  house,  as  he 
rode  oil  into  the  night. 


CHAPTER  V. 

TITTEKINGTON — HA!  HA! 

Doniphan  is  the  county  seat  of  Ripley  County. 
In  appearance  it  resembles  most  towns  in 
Southern  Missouri  and  1  think  all  who  have 


Ho  was  just  too  late. 

The  train  had  already  got  under  headway. 

As  the  fellow  jumped  his  foot  caught  in  an 
ineiiuality  in  tne  platform  boards  and  he  fell 
sprawling. 

I5y  the  time  he  recovered  his  feet’the  cars  were 
gone,  and  Old  King  Brady  too. 

'I’here  was  some  tall  swearing  done  at  the  Don¬ 
iphan  .station  then,  for  tuere  was  no  other  train 
that  night. 

Meanwhile  Old  King  Brady,  anxious  to  avoid 
a  quarrel,  had  walked  round  behind  the  station 
and  made  his  escape. 

He  half  expected  the  fellow  would  follow  him 
and  try  to  renew  the  disturbance,  but  he  did 
not. 

In  a  few  moments  Old  King  Brady  was  on  the 


“Bang!  bang!”  went  the  rifles.  But  the  aim  was  fault.y.  Black  Jim  had  taken  the  tree  without  a  balk,  and  was 

carrying  Will  Dawson  in  safety  over  the  rift. 


“  Now,  just  hold  on  a  moment  more  while  I 
pill  them  on.”  he  said,  “then  I’ll  help  you  out.” 

But  Charlie  seemed  almost  past  answering. 

He  was  no  longer  crouching,  he  had  tumbled 
over  liat. 

“  .\11  right,  Dawson,”  he  muttered  thickly. 
“  -Ml  right,  good  feller!  You’ll  show  me  whar 
ver  put  ring.  No  matter — won’t  tell  Bob  nottin’. 
G  »od  night.” 

“  I  do  believe  he’s  oil  to  sleep,”  muttered 
Will,  grasping  the  clothes.  He  silonlly  stole 
into  the  ailjoining  room,  where  Bob  Ford  lay 
slumbering  on  the  sofa. 

Now  was  his  chance  to  escape — he  might 
never  get  such  another. 

Beiides  the  Ford  Boys  and  himself  there  was 
only  an  old  woman  in  the  house,  which,  l.e 
rightly  guessed,  was  in  a  lonely  situation  far 
from  any  traveled  road. 

Obi  \follift  was  in  bed  long  ago,  and  no  one 
ever  I  bought  of  locking  the  doors. 

Will  piil.ed  the  key  down  olf  a  nail  and,  shoot¬ 
ing  ilirotigh  the  door,  shut  and  locked  it. 

PtiHw!  but  it’s  cold!”  bo  sliiuklereii,  as  the 
flight  air  Htriif'k  his  naked  legs. 

'T'.vih  a  wonder  he  didn’t  get  Ids  death,  coin¬ 
ing  light  oil  a  .sick  bed. 

F- orl iiiiaUdv,  though,  he  w.is  very  iniicli  Im- 
pr'>ved  by  this  lime.  Bob  was  something  of  a 
iurgeon,  ar  d  had  exiracteil  .fesse  .lames'  biillel 
at  the  s'art,  siriee  whirh  operation  Will  had 
been  ateadll V  ou  the  mend. 

He  now  irisieiied  to  |iiit  on  (In,  (dotheg  mill 
lb**n  hurried  lo  i he  ii.irn. 


visited  that  section  will  agree  with  us  In  saying, 
that  there  is  no  use  in  attempting  to  describe 
the  natural  beauty  of  its  surroundings,  for  the 
excellent  reason  that  there  is  nothing  lo  des¬ 
cribe. 

One  afternoon,  shortly  after  Old  King  Brady’s 
visit  to  Mr.  Baker,  at  a  little  before  sundown, 
the  train  stopped  at  Doniphan  depot,  and  a 
single  passenger  got  out. 

He  was  a  tall,  elderly  man,  wearing  a  long 
blue  coat  and  a  white  slouch  hat,  looking  as 
little  like  the  loungers  about  the  station  as 
possible. 

Gripsack  in  hand,  he  strode  to  the  station 
door,  and  was  just  about  to  entf  r,  when  a  man 
rushing  out  cnine  in  sudden  and  violent  contact 
with  him,  almo.st  knocking  him  down. 

“  Dogon  yon!  Why  don’t  you  look  whar  yer 
gwlne!”  roareil  the  man. 

“Steady,  friend!  steady!”  answered  Old  King 
Brady,  for  the  stranger  was  none  other  than 
the  great  deteciive,  down  in  Ripley  county  on 
.Mr.  Baker’s  Imsiiie.-is. 

“  It’s  your  fault.  Von've  no  business  to  be 
running  into  lionest  folks.  I’ve  a  good  mind  to 
break  your  head.” 

“  Better  not  try  i:.” 

“  Why  not?” 

“Two  can  play  at  that  game.” 

“Itali!  von  long-tailed  Methodist.” 

“Tilt,  till!” 

'loot!  toot!  went  the  engine  whistle,  and  the 
belligerent  Miasonrian  gave  one  wild  snort  and 
a  Hpiing  lor  the  train. 


main  street  and  had  forgotten  all  about  the  ri¬ 
diculous  affair. 

Now  there  was  nothing  very  lively  about  the 
main  street  of  Doniplian — it  was  certainly  not 
Broadway. 

T’nere  was  the  bank,  the  Baptist  church,  three 
or  four  suhstuntial-looking  stores  and  a  few- 
more  wliicli  were  mere  shanties.' 

Outside  of  the  biggest  store,  which  had  a. 
drinking  saloon  attaclied,  a  dozen  saddle  horses 
were  liitched  to  a  liar,  while  their  owners  were- 
hitched  to  the  liar  inside. 

'Then  there  was  also  the  Grand  Southern  Hotel, 
which,  in  spite  of  its  name,  was  anything  but 
a  portentions  affair. 

Old  King  Brady  entered  the  hotel,  and  hand¬ 
ing  ids  gnii-^ack  to  the  polite  clerk  inquired 
where  he  could  llnd  a  watchmaker,  mentioning 
that  his  timepiece  needed  ro[iair.s. 

“There  are  two  in  town,”  replied  the  clerk. 
“  Si>errv  is  right  next  door  here.  He’s  tin*  '>est. 
-  a  young  man  np  to  date.  Beside  him  there’s 
Tri))  Trott,  a  regular  old  botch.  fixed  my 
watch  a  year  ago.  and  in  spite  of  all  that  Sperry 
can  do  it  ha.s  never  kent  lime  since.” 

“  Where  i.s  his  .shop?” 

“further  down  on  the  right,  but  you  don’t 
want  to  go  there — lliat  is  not  if  von  value  vour 
watch,” 

Old  King  Brady  smiled,  and  after  some  fur- 
t  lier  eon  versa!  ion  with  the  elerk  nbont  a  rvionu 
went  in  lo  supper— n  dreadful  alfaii  uUieU 
was  glad  to  hurry  through. 
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After  it  was  over  the  detective  lit  a  cigar  and 
sallied  forth. 

Evidently  liia  regard  for  liis  watcli  must  tiave 
been  very  sliglit,  for  he  passed  directly  hy  Sper¬ 
ry’s,  and  a  few  inoineiit’s  later  entered  ii  little 
shop  before  which  was  the  sign  T.  Troti,  Clocks 
Watches  and  Ji'welry. 

One  clock,  two  old  brass  watches  in  the  case, 
and  a  few  clieai)  ring.-  and  pitis  seemed  to  con¬ 
stitute  the  stock  in  trade. 

Over  these  a  sleepy-looking  old  tnan  with  a 
brown  wig  presided. 

He  was  smoUing  a  jtipe  and  was  reading  ati 
old  number  of  the  St.  Louis  Republican — wiiicli 
oddly  enough  is  a  Democratic  sheet — as  Old 
King  Brady  entered  the  shop 

“Good  evening,”  said  the  detective  pleasantly. 

“  Evenin’l” 

“  This  is  Mr.  Trott?” 

“  Ya’as.” 

Old  King  Brady  took  from  his  pocket  a  small 
bo.\  wrapped  in  white  paper. 

Removing  the  paper,  he  openeil  the  bo.x  and 
drew  fortli  an  old-fashioned  seal  ring,  gold  wiih 
a  while  cornelian  stone,  representing  a  sei'iient 
Coiled  with  a  sutiken  motto  around  the  rim. 

Without  a  word  he  laid  this  ring  upon  the 
case. 

Sleepy!  Did  we  accuse  Mr.  Trott  of  tieing 
sleepy? 

Why,  never  was  a  man  more  thoroughly  wide 
awake  than  the  old  jeweler  appeared  to  be  now. 

He  stared  first  at  the  ring  and  then  at  Old 
Kitig  Brady.  Ne.vt  he  adjusted  his  cld  silver 
spectacles  atid  stared  at  both  again. 

“  Wha — what’s  this?”  he  stammered. 

“A  ring.” 

“  I  See  ” 

“  Do  you  recognize  it?” 

“Great  heavens — yes!” 

“  Whiit  is  the  matter?  You  seem  disturbed.” 

“  I  guess  you’d  be  disturbed  if — but  there’s  no 
use  talking.  Look  here!” 

He  turned,  atui,  from  a  little  cabinet  of  draw¬ 
ers  behind  tne  counter,  drew  forth  another  seal 
ring  which  he  laid  down  beside  Old  King  Brady. 

They  were  the  exact  counterpart  of  each  other 
in  every  respect. 

Now  it  was  the  detective’s  turn  to  be  sur¬ 
prised,  and  he  was,  although  he  never  moved  a 
muscle. 

“  Friend,  wliere  did  you  get  that?”  he  asked. 

“  Where  did  you  get  the  other?” 

“Stop!  We  must  not  play  at  cross  purposes 
any  longer.  I  am  an  agent  of  .Mr.  Hezekiah 
Baker,  of  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Baker  received  a  tele¬ 
gram  the  other  day  directing  him  to  send  this 
ring— which  was  once  the  property  of  his  broth¬ 
er,  Eldad  Baker— to  you.  Here  it  is.” 

“Great  heavens!  Why,  that’s  just  what  the 
other  one  said,”  cried  the  watchmaker. 

“  What  other  one?” 

“  The  man  who  brought  this  ring  here.” 

“  Who  was  the  man?” 

“  I  don’t  know  any  more  than  you  do.  I  only 
know  that  he  brought  the  ring.” 

“  That  ring  is  not  the  genuine  one.” 

“  I  see  now  that  it  is  not.  It  is  new.  I  won¬ 
der,  that  even  with  my  bad  eyesight,  I  could 
have  been  deceived.” 

“  When  did  it  come  in?” 

“About  an  hour  ago.” 

“Can  you  describe  the  man  who  brought  it?” 

“  Yes,  yes.  He  was  most  as  big  as  you  are, 
bad  black  hair  and  beard,  wore  a  hat  some¬ 
thing  like  yours,  and  had  his  pants  tucked  in  his 
boots. 

Great  Scott  !  That’s  the  man  who  ran  into 
me  at  the  staliunl”  exclaimed  Old  King  Brady. 

There  seemed  no  need  of  further  diplomacy 
here— rather  the  reverse,  and  Old  King  Brady 
told  the  watclitnan  just  what  his  errand  was. 

“Did  you  send  that  telegram  to  Mr.  Baker?” 
he  asked. 

“No,  no!”  It  must  have  been  sent  by  liis 
brother,  Eldad,  a  very  old  and  dear  friend  of 
mine.” 

“  Impossible— Eldad  Baker  is  dead,  is  he  not?’ 

“  I  don’t  know.” 

“  Don’t  know?” 

“No.  The  world  believes  him  dead,  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  is  living  still.” 

“  Have  you  seen  him?” 

“No;  not  since  he  left  Kittle  Block,  insane,' 
they  said,  years  ago,  but  I  liave  heard  from  him 
twice  since  that.” 

“  Ah!” 

“  Yes.” 

“  How  did  voii  hear  from  him?” 

“  By  letter."  The  first  came  just  after  his  dis¬ 
appearance.  In  it  he  told  me  where  he  had  hld- 
,bm  that  gold  and  bound  me  to  keep  the  secret.” 

•  •  !Imw  nound  you?” 

‘  <)U  he  knew  Lliathis  mere  reque.st  would  be 


liinding  enough.  I  was  under  big  obligations  to 
El  Baker.  We  understood  each  other  as  very 
few  folks  do.” 

“  And  he  told  you  where  he  hid  the  gold  yrm 
say?” 

“  Yes,  yes.  Don’t  tell  no  one  till  I  send  you 
wonl, .  Trip,”  he  said,  “in  the  letter,  iind  1 
,  didn’t,  though  years  has  passed  sence  then.” 

“  And  the  other  letter?” 

'•  Came  just  a  few  days  ago.” 

“  By  mail?” 

“  No.  I  found  it  on  the  store  floor  one  morn¬ 
ing.  Some  one  must  have  pushed  it  under  the 
tloor  in  the  night  time.” 

“  What  did  that  letter  say?’ 

“  Wliy,  it  was  jest  a  few  lines.  R-ad  it  fer 
yourself.” 

Thereupon  Mr.  Trott  pulled  a  sheet  of  paper 
from  his  greasy  pocket-book,  and  handed  it  over 
to  the  detective  across  the  case. 

“  Dear  Trip.”  it  read,  “  I  still  live,  in  spue  of 
man  and  the  devil,  out  I  intend  to  kill  myself  to¬ 
morrow  at  ten  minutes  past  four  o'clock.  1  hid 
that  gold —you  know.  Its  been  a  curse  to  me. 
Look  here.  Trip;  when  Bome?ne  hands  you  my 
.seal  ring,  it  will  be  from  Hezekiah.  \Ni’.ioever  it 
is,  tell  liim  vvhere  the  gold  is  hici,  aiul  that’s  the 
last  thing  you  can  ever  do  to  oblige 

‘  Your  old  friend, 

“El.” 

“  And  you  told  this  man  ?”  demanded  Old 
King  Brady. 

“  Of  course.  What  else  could  I  do?  1  siijipofsed 
It  was  all  right.” 

“On  tlie  contrary,  it  was  all  wrong  The  fel¬ 
low  mupt  have  stolen  the  ring  from  the  young 
detective  Mr.  Baker  sent  down  here.  There's 
someihing  wrong  somewhere.  Thank  Heaven, 
there’s  no  other  train  to-night,  so  it  isn’t  likely 
the  fellow  will  leave  town.” 

“  You  cau’t  tell  that.” 

“  Of  course  not,  certainly.  Mr.  Trott,  you  hail 
better  tell  tne  the  result  and  let  me  go.” 

“But  how  do  1  know  you  have  any  better 
right  to  it  than  the  other?” 

“  Who  brought  you  tlie  genuine  ring?” 

“  You.  Oh  I  know  that.  Vours  is  El’s  ring. 
I’ll  swear  to  it.  Stupid  in  Baker  to  have  that 
copy  made.” 

“  Never  mind  that!  The  secret.” 

“  Dear  me!  Dear  me!  I  don’t  krow  what  to 
do.” 

“  There’s  only  one  thing  to  do.  Tell  it.” 

“  But  I  may  be  doing  the  wrong  thing,  an’  I 
wanter  to  do  jest  right.’’ 

“  You’ll  be  doing  just  rfght  if  you  tell  me,’’ 
replieu  Oi  l  King  Brady  earnestly. 

It  needed  but  a  half  a  glance  to  see  that  Mr. 
Trip  Trot  was  an  honest  old  soul,  and  meant 
every  word  he  .said. 

It  required  a  little  more  urging,  but  in  the 
end  Old  King  Brady  got  the  secret  out  of  him. 
He  was  allowed  to  copy  the  faded  writing  on  a 
bit  of  card  which  litul  been  enclosed  in  Eldad 
Baker’s  first  letter,  written  years  before. 

“'I  hid  the  gold  in  the  cellar  in  Sile  .Marsh’s 
hut  in  Black  .Mingo  Swamp,”  it  read.  “  It’s 
under  the  big  flat  stone.” 

“  Where  is  this  Mingo  Swamp?”  Old  King 
Brady  demanded. 

.Mr,  Trott  exiilained  that  it  lay  between 
Wayne  and  Stoddard  counties,  about  forty 
miles  to  the  northeast. 

After  that  OUl  King  Brady  left  the  store  in  a 
very  perplexed  frame  of  mind. 

He  had  however,  recovered  his  spirits  before 
he  reached  the  hotel. 

“Somethinir  gained  and  nothing  lost,’*  he 
muttered.  “  Upon  thinking  it  over,  I  cun  see 
that  1  had  every  reason  to  expect  something  of 
this  kind.  That  fellow  belongs  to  the  James 
gang  most  likely.  They  captured  that  young 
ilotective,  and  like  enough  have  killed  him.  It 
all  resolves  itself  now  into  who  can  reach  this 
Black  Mingo  Swamp  first,  my  quarrelsome 
friend  at  the  depot  or  I.” 

He  hurried  tiack  to  the  ilepot  now  to  ascer¬ 
tain  what  had  become  of  the  man. 

“Yes,  I  seen  the  feller,”  said  the  depot  mas¬ 
ter.  “  He  was  so  allired  mad  when  he  found 
the  train  had  gone  that  he  was  going  to  tear  the 
house  down  I  thought.  He  swore  he'd  pop  you, 
kun’l,  fust  lime  he  laid  eyes  onto  you.  Better 
look  out.” 

“Nonsense!  I’m  not  afraid.  Which  way  did 
he  go?” 

“Last  I  seen  he  wuz  walkin’  up  street  toward 
Bogg’s  livery  stable.” 

*•  Do  vou  know  him?” 

“  No.” 

“  Ever  see  him  belore?” 

“Seen  him  when  he  got  oil  the  train  this 
morning.” 


“  But  before  that?  ’ 

“  No.  Ile’.s  a  stranger  in  these  here  parts.”’ 

From  the  depot  Old  King  Brady  hurried  back 
on  the  street  to  the  livery  stable. 

Here  he  learned  that  the  stranger  had  bought 
a  satidle  horse  and  liepaited,  while  he — the  de¬ 
tective — was  yet  eating  supper  at  the  Grand 
Soutbern  Hotel. 

“  Which  way  did  he  go?’’  asked  Old  King 
Brady. 

“  He  took  the  Kittle  Black  Road;  that’s  all  I 
know,”  replied  ihe  livery  stable  keeper. 

*■  Didn’t  say  where  he  was  go  ng?’’ 

“Said  he  was  bound  further  than  Poplar 
Blufl.” 

“That’s  fieyond  Kittle  Black,  ain’t  it?” 

“  Yes.  On  the  Big  Black  river,  over  in  Butler 
Coui.ly,  about  fifteen  miles  from  here.” 

“  What  did  you  lax  him  for  a  horse?’’ 

“Fifty  dollars  for  the  hull  thing,  saddle  an’ 
all.  Say.  Kun’l,  f’ve  got  jest  ther  puniest  little 
gray  mare  in  the  stable  thet  ever  you  laid  your 
eyes  onto.” 

“  Let  me  see  her.  If  she  see  suits  me  I’ll  buy 
without  your  saying  one  word  more,”  said  Old 
King  Brady. 

The  gray  mare  proved  to  be  all  her  owner 
claimed  for  her  and  inore. 

Half  an  hour  later  Old  King  Bsady  rode  out 
of  town  astraddle  of  the  beast,  taking  the  Kittle 
Black  read. 

“Now  my  job  has  began  in  earnest,”  he 
thought.  “Wonder  what  liiat  fellow’s  idea  was 
in  taking  the  train  going  in  the  other  direction? 
Was  it  for  a  blind  or  was  his  taking  this  road  a 
blimi.  Wish  I  knew.” 

But  there  was  no  way  of  finding  out  and  Old 
King  Brady  rode  on. 

He  3O0U  found  that  he  was  on  tte  right  trac’x. 

Houses  w  ere  scarce,  but  at  every  one  he  passed 
when  inquiry  was  made  he  found  that  the  man 
he  was  cliasing  had  gone  before  him. 

He  seemed  to  be  gainiug  too. 

Notwiinstauding  the  excellent  qualities  of  the 
gray  mare  the  stranger  was  evidently  better 
mounted. 

At  Kittle  Black,  through  which  village  the  de¬ 
tective  passed  shortly  aften  midnight,  he  learned 
that  the  man  was  headed  straight  for  Poplar 
Bluffs. 

No  one  knew  him  in  Kittle  Black  it  was  said. 

He  had  given  the  n»me  of  Brown  to  Old  Trip 
Trott,  but,  of  course  that  went  for  nothing. 

Nevertheless  Old  King  Brady  got  to  calling 
him  Mr.  Brown  in  his  mind  as  be  rode  along,  and 
Brown  he  shall  be  for  convenience  sake,  if  noth¬ 
ing  else. 

Now,  this  was  not  Old  King  Brady’s  first  visit 
to  Kittle  Black. 

He  had  spent  two  hours  in  the  place  earlier  m 
the  day. 

.All  that  .Mr.  Baker  had  told  him  was  confirm¬ 
ed  upon  inquiry. 

The  only  new  developement  was  that  the  de¬ 
tective  learned  to  a  certainty  that  his  young  pre¬ 
decessor,  Will  Dawson,  bad  never  reached  the 
place. 

All  that  night  and  all  the  next  day  and  the 
next  night,  the  chase  for  Mr.  Brown  continued, 
but  without  salisfarlory  result. 

Try  as  he  would  he  could  not  co.ne  up  with 
him— and  'oolh  had  fresh  horses  by  this  lime. 
Brown  having  exchanged  with  a  stable-keeper 
in  Poplar  Blufl',  Ola  King  Brady  doing  the 
same. 

There  was  but  little  doubt  now  that  Mr. 
Brown  was  heading  lor  the  Black  Mingo  swamp. 

By  sun-down  Old  King  Brady  who  was  follow¬ 
ing  the  Bloomfiel.l  road,  had  crossed  the  St. 
Francois  river  and  entered  Stoddard  County. 

The  swamp  was  not  more  than  ten  miles  dis¬ 
tant  now,  he  calculated.  It  might  be  nearer 
still. 

It  grew  darker. 

The  road  winding  among  the  oak  blufls  was 
desperately  lonely. 

All  night  long  he  followed  it. 

How  for  he  was  from  Mr.  Brown,  as  dawn 
drew  near,  began  to  be  an  important  question 
with  Old  King  Brady. 

From  information  which  he  had  received  at 
the  last  farm-house  he  had  stopped  at.  the  detec¬ 
tive  felt  certain  that  his  long  chase  was  nearim'- 
its  end.  '  ® 

“  What  shall  I  do  when  I  meet  him?”  he 
thought  as  he  rode  along  through  a  stretch  of 
thick  forest.  “  I  can’t  arrest  him.  I  don’t  want 
to  shoot  him.  If  1  took  away  everythin''  he  had 
about  him  he  would  have  the  secret  sfillT” 

He  hud  thought  of  all  this  before,  but  it  re¬ 
turned  to  his  mind  with  redoubled  force  now 
and  he  felt  that  in  a  few  minutes  he  would  be 
called  uiion  to  decide. 

“  Thunder!  how  lonely  it’s  gelling,  and  how 
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tl.irk!’’  inuttoroil  Old  Kiii<r  liriidy.  tlu' 

pliu-e  lor  u  jjaiig  like  llio  J nines  Hoys  lo  Inuig 
Olll.” 

fAi)  black  was  all  about  biin  that  bo  could  see 
nothing  ahoad  of  the  horse’s  nose. 

On  either  side  of  llie  road  llio  oak-covored 
I  ills  were  higher  than  any  he  had  yet  seen. 

Fortunately  there  were  but  few  cross-roads  in 
that  wild  region,  and  hence  but  little  chance  of 
losing  one’s  way. 

If  I  don’t  get  out  into  the  open  country  soon 
1  shall  be  in  despair,”  thought  Old  King  Brady. 

“  It  can’t  be  a  great  way  now  to  the  swamp,  and 
— heavens  and  earth!  what’s  that?” 

“  Tit-tit-lit-Titteringlon,  ha!  ha!”  shrieked  a 
voice  ofl'  through  the  darkness.  “  Tit-tit-lil- 
titterington,  ha!  ha!  Ho!  ho!  Ha!  ha!  Ho! 
ho!  Ha!  ha!  Tit-tit-tit-tittennglon  ha!  ha!  ha! 
h-a  a  a-a!” 

The  cry  died  away  at  last,  leaving  Old  King 
Brady  in  a  state  of  deep  perplexity. 

He  had  reined  in  very  naturally,  and  scarcely 
knew  whether  or  not  to  proceed. 

•‘Can  that  be  a  panther?”  he  thought.  “It 
can’t  possibly  be  a  bird,  that’s  sure.” 

He  knew  nothing  of  panthers  beyond  the  fact 
that  they  existed  in  Missouri,  and  had  a  cry  | 
strangely  like  the  human  voice. 

Suddenly  a  bright  light  Hashed  ahead. 

It  startled  the  old  detective  Lerriblj',  for  it 
sliowed  him  the  road  for  some  little  distance  in 
advance,  and  there,  directly  in  the  middle  of  the 
wagon  track,  stood  a  tall  man,  without  any 
other  clothing  than  something  looking  like  bath¬ 
ing  tights  about  his  middle. 

His  head  was  bare  and  his  hair  and  beard 
long  and  tangled. 

In  his  hand  he  swung  a  lighted  lantern  back 
and  forth,  shouting  wilol^  as  he  did  so: 

“Tit — tit — tit!  Tilterington,  ha!  ha!  Tit — 
til — tit  Tilterington,  ha!  ha!  Ha — ha — ha,  h — a 
— a — a!” 


CHAPTER  VI. 
who’s  in  this  chimney? 

“Bob!  Bob!  Bob,  Gosh  blame  it  all,  wake 
up?” 

•  What  in  thunder’s  the  matter  with  you, 
Charlie?”  mumbled  Bob  Ford,  rolling  off  the  old 
lounge  and  staggering  to  his  feet. 

•‘.Matter  enough.  Our  bird  has  flown.” 

“  Dogon  it— no!” 

“Yes,  he  has.” 

“  Whar  you  been  all  -the  while?” 

“  Same’s  you.” 

“  Ersleep?” 

“  Yes.” 

“Y"ou  said  you’d  stay  on  watch.” 

“  Can’t  help  it.  Ain’t  no  use  in  lyin’,  brother. 
I  fell  asleep.  Them  last  two  drinks  fixed  me 
out  ” 

Bob  sprang  to  his  feet  “  ripping^and  roaring,” 
as  Charley  expressed  it. 

‘'  Sa’ay,  did  he  get  your  britches  ofl  while  you 
was  asleep?”  he  roared. 

“Gosh,  no!” 

“  What  then?” 

“  Bob,  don’t  kill  me.” 

“  Kill  nothin’.  I’d  kill  you  ez  quick  ez  the  next 
man.  Charlie,  ef  1  thought  you’d  went  back  on 
me.” 

“  No,  no.  Bob!” 

“  What’s  all  about  it  then?” 

“  I  wuz  thel  sound  I’d’n  know.  Bob.  Muster 
pulled  off  my  clothes  myself,  and  laid  down  on 
the  bed  alongside  of  him,” 

“And  he’s  taken  your  clothes  and  skipped?” 

“Thet’s  about  ther  size  of  it.” 

The  storming  of  Bob  Ford  was  horrible  to 
bear. 

“Get  a  pair  of  britches  on  and  bo  ready  to  do 
something!”  he  yelled,  rushing  himself  for  the 
door. 

I  When  he  came  back  he  was  in  still  wone 
humor. 

“Charlie,  Charlie!”  he  came  in  shoutinur. 

‘•What’s  the  row  now?”  asked  Charlie,  who 
was  dressed  by  this  time. 

“He’s  taken  Black  .liin!” 

“  Tiionirlit  he  would.  Thet  young  feller  ain’t 
nobody’s  fool.” 

‘  He’s  ben’  playin’  possum,  makin’  out  he 
was  so  weak.” 

“  He’s  weak  enough.  Don’t  believe  he’ll  get 
far  nohow.” 

“  Meanwhile  he’ll  hev  the  ring  put  beyond  our 
reach,  cuss  him,  an’ you,  loo,  Charlie  Ford,  you 
gol  busted  fool!” 

“  Kar-.y,  Bob,  easy.  I’m  a  bad  man  when  I’m 
riled." 

“  “''’in  I,  an’  I’m  rlleil  tuiw  ” 

‘  No  maiioi.  I  was  drunk  an’  so  wuz  you. 
Itum  dl  l  it,  liob.” 


“.\rtcr  all  our  trouble,  too.  Whv,  when  1 
found  that  feller  lyin’  on  them  shavin’s  under 
the  old  null  and  kriowed  thar  wuz  life  into  him,  i 
thought  my  fortune  wuz  made.  He  knows  whar 
the  ring  is,  says  1.  Les’  take  care  of  him  an’ get 
ihe  secret  out’n  him,  says  I.  Then  you  says - ” 

•‘Say,  Bob?”  interrupted  Charlie. 

“  What  is  it?”  i 

“  What  ther  dickins  is  the  use  in  goin’over  all 
tiiat?  Don’t  you  s’pose  I  know  it  ez  well  az  you 
do?” 

“  Well,  yes,  but - ’’ 

“Oh,  dry  up  Be  we  gwinter  fuller  him?” 

“  Y”aas,  in  course.” 

“Waal,  we’d  belter  be  gwine  then.” 

“  Sartain.  How  long  d’ye  s  pose  he’s  gone?’’ 

“Duniio.  Can’t  tell  nawthiu  erbout  it.” 

“  What  time  Is  it  now?” 

“  Half  pas’  three.” 

“  What’s  the  last  time  you  seen  him?” 

“  Somewhere’s  along  midnight.” 

‘  Likely  he’s  been  gone  ever  sence  then.” 

“  Yans.” 

“  Then  our  chance  of  ketchin’ him  is  mighty 
slim.” 

“  Wall,  ’tain’t  the  best,  but  we  mought  ez 
well  try.  Say,  let’s  be  oft'.” 

They  were  galloping  over  the  oak  bluffs  soon 
after  that  trying  to  follow  certain  footprints  of  a 
horse,  but  it  was  hard  work. 

“  What  in  thunder  d’ye  s’pose  made  him  leave 
the  road,  Charlie?”  asked  Bob,  whoso  good  na¬ 
ture  had  been  pretty  well  restored. 

“  Dunno.  Les’  he  got  looney.” 

“  Yer  don’t  think  lliet?” 

“Dunno.  It  wuz  a  big  undertaking  for  a  fel¬ 
ler  what’s  ez  weak  as  he  is  anyhow.” 

“  Tell  you  what.” 

“Tell  it.” 

“  Mebbe  we  ain’t  followin’ him  at  all,  mel  be 
we  hain’t  been  sence  we  quit  the  road.  Mebbe  he 
tumbled  off  or  got  off',  and  it’s  only  Black  Jim 
we’ve  been  trackin’  arter  all.’’ 

“Thought  of  thet.” 

“  I  believe  it's  so.” 

“  He  may  be  lyin’  long  the  road  sumurs  then.” 

“Y'a’as  like  ez  not  we  passed  him.” 

“  What  kin  we  do?” 

“  Dunno.” 

“It’s  impossible  to  tell  which  is  which.” 

“  You’re  right.  Guess  best  thing  we  can  do 
is  to  keep  arter  the  boss  till  we  know  something 
definite.” 

And  thus  talking  the  Ford  Brothers  rode  on 
through  the  oaks  until  morning  dawned. 

They  were  in  the  wildest  part  of  Stoddard 
county,  a  region  scarcely  known  to  the  outside 
world. 

Every  now  and  again  they  would  descend  a 
hill  and  cross  some  stream,  but  it  was  only  to 
come  to  a  higher  hill  beyond,  up  which  they 
would  climb,  skirt  along  its  top  a  little  way,  and 
then  down  again  into  the  next  bottom. 

They  were  still  following  the  trail  which  they 
had  taken  up  at  the  barn  door. 

“We’re  pickin’ up  on  it!”  e.xclaimed  Bob  at 
last.  “There  hain’t  no  doubt  but  what  thet’s 
so.” 

“  Wouldn’t  wonder  ef  we  caught  sight  of  them 
top  of  ther  next  hill,”  replied  Charlie. 

“  What  makes  yer  tl  ink  so?” 

“  Oh,  kinder  feel  it.” 

“Y^ou’re  makin’  out  ye're  a  second  Jesse 
James,”  sneered  Bob,  “  talkin’  about  yer  feelln' 
this  and  sensin’  that.  Fact  is,  you  dunno  no 
more  about  it  nor  the  next  one,  and —  Dogon 
it,  Charlie!  Thar  he  is  now!” 

They  had  just  come  to  the  top  of  a  hill,  and 
emersing  from  among  the  oaks,  saw  ascending 
the  hill  ahead  of  them  a  solitary  horseman, 
looking  in  the  distance  the  very  duplicate  of 
Charlie  Ford. 

He  was  mounted  on  a  black  horse  and  was 
riding  along  unconcernedly,  not  seeming  to  have 
the  slightest  idea  that  he  was  being  chased. 

“  Thel’s  him!  Thet’s  Dawson!”  cried  Bob. 

“  No  time  to  be  lost,  Charlie.  Now  for  a.rush!” 

One  hollow  only  lay  between  them. 

Putting  spurs  to  ll.eir  horses  the  Ford  Boys 
sped  down  the  hill. 

It  was  Will  fast  enough. 

The  young  detective  was  already  beginning  to 
feel  the  effects  of  his  long  ride,  and  for  some  lime 
had  been  hoping  against  hope  that  he  would 
come  to  some  farm  house  where  ho  could  rest. 

But  not  a  house  had  he  seen  thus  far. 

Weak  ami  depressed.  Will  fell  to  dreaming  as 
he  rode  under  the  silent  stars. 

First,  he  knew  he  was  oil  the  road  altogether 
and  striking  across  country  among  the  oak.s. 

“Never  mind!”  ho  muttered.  “I  won’t  go 
back.  There  must  be  a  road  beyond  here  some¬ 
where,  and  in  case  I’m  followed  it’s  all  the  bel¬ 
ter.” 


Ho  pushed  straight  ahead,  therefore,  and  was 
still  looking  for  the  road  when  the  sun  rose. 

“  Daylight  at  last,”  murmured  Will.  •*  Thank 
Heaven  for  it.  1  ihoughl  the  night  would  never 
end.” 

He  turned  around  to  have  a  look  at  the  sun, 
and  to  his  horror  beheld  Bob  and  Charlie  Ford 
galloping  toward  him  down  the  hill  which 
bounded  the  bottom  out  of  which  he  had  just  as¬ 
cended  on  the  other  side. 

Will  almost  tumbled  off  his  horse  lie  was  so 
frigtitened. 

“Hold  up  thar,  ye  dogoned  hoes  thief!”  yelled 
Charlie,  seeing  that  they  were  discovered. 
“  Hold  up!” 

But  Will  only  drove  the  sjmrs  into  Black  Jim’s 
flanks  and  aped  away  the  fasier. 

“  Stop!  Slop!”  shouted  Charlie.  “  You  can’t 
get  no  further  that  way.  Y"er  goiter  slop  an’ 
mought  as  well  do  it  afore  yer  have  us  riled.” 

But  Will  paid  no  heed. 

His  horse  was  a  splendid  animal  and  full  of 
fire  in  spite  of  the  distance  they  had  come. 

“There’s  a  good  chance  of  my  distancing 
them,”  thought  Will,  “and  if  I  can’t  why  it’ll 
be  time  enough  to  fight  when  1  have  to— heavens 
and  earth!  What  now!” 

Black  Jim  had  come  to  a  sudden  halt,  almost 
throwing  Will  over  his  head. 

To  the  young  detectives  horror,  he  saw  a  great 
gulf  yawning  before  him — a  rift  in  the  bed  rock 
perhaps  twenty  feel  across — the  bottom  was 
lost  in  the  shadows  of  the  early  dawn. 

Will  jerked  at  the  rein  and  backed  away  in  a 
hurry. 

“  Crack!  Crack!” 

Two  shots  rang  out  behind  him,  falling,  how¬ 
ever,  far  short  of  their  mark. 

“What  ’d  I  tell  you?”  yelled  Bob.  “You 
can’t  do  it  no  how;  belter  hold  up.” 

But  Will  made  no  answer. 

At  some  distance  down  the  rift  he  had  seen  a 
possible  means  of  escape,  and  he  now  urged 
Black  Jim  toward  it  at  the  top  of  his  speed. 

“  Why  don’t  the  fool  hold  up  ?”  cried  Charlie. 
“  He’s  right  in  front  of  Black  Gully,  thet’s  what’s 
the  matter.  He  must  know  he  can’t  get  over 
ef  he’s  got  any  sense.” 

“Dogoned  ef  I  don’t  fire  to  kill  next  lime!” 
answered  Bob,  digging  the  spurs  into  las  horse. 

“No,  no.  Don’t  do  that.” 

“  I’m  mad  enough  to.” 

“  ’T  won’t  pay.  Dead  men  don’t  tell  seciets, 
an’  we’ve  got  a  secret  to  get  out  er  him.” 

“Let  him  hev  another  jest  lo  scare  him,  then.” 

“Crack!  crack!”  went  the  rifles  again,  but 
Will  did  not  seem  to  scare  very  badly,  for  he 
kept  straight  on. 

‘-  Look!  look!”  yelled  Bob  suddenlj'. 

It  was  a  startling  sight. 

Will  had  come  to  a  place  where  a  great  tree 
had  been  felled  over  the  rift— or  had  blown  over, 
it  was  impossible  to  say  which— forming  a  bridge 
as  dangerous  as  it  was  rude.' 

“  Black  Jim  will  never  take  it!”  cried  Bob. 
“  Never  in  the  world!” 

“  But  he  is  taking  it!”  roared  Charlie,  “  au’ 
I’ll  be  dogoned  ef  I  believe  our  horses  will.  Gosh 
blame  it  I’m  going  lo  hit  ther  cuss,  secret  or  no 
secret.  Letter  go!” 

“  Bang!  bang!”  went  the  rifles. 

But  the  aim  was  faulty. 

Black  Jim  had  taken  the  tree  without  a  balk, 
and  was  carrying  Will  Dawson  in  safetv  over  the 
rifi. 

In  a  moment  Will  had  gained  the  rocks  beyond 
and  disappeared  down  the  hill. 

“Now  is  my  chance,  and  my  only  one,”  he 
thought. 

Urging  the  faithful  animal  forward,  he  gained 
the  bottom,  and  plunged  into  a  thick  growth  of 
oaks. 

Was  he  still  followed? 

There  was  no  telling. 

It  had  required  all  Will’s  nerve  to  make  the 
dangerous  passage. 

^  It  was  quite  impossible  to  tell  whether  the 
Foul  Boys  would  be  able  to  cross  the  bridge  or 
not. 


“By  George,  they’ve  done  it!"  exclaimed  Will 
suildenly  as  their  shouts  were  heard  behind  him. 

Suddenly  he  came  out  u|)on  a  road  bounded  by 
forest  on  both  aides. 


■  u  -Yua  <1  iii«ie  can  iracK,  auu  nppeareu  lo  b< 
but  little  used. 

Should  he  follow  it,  or  plunge  into  the  fores 
beyomi? 

For  one  fatal  moment  Will  hesitateil. 

Crack!  crack!  went  the  rifles  behind  Inn 
again. 

Calamity  had  come  at  last. 

Black  Jim  gave  a  wild  leap  and  etumblevl 
pitching  Will  over  his  head. 

This  alone  saved  the  detective,  for  the  pv'oi 
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horse  lunl  been  sLoi  in  tlie  left  Hank,  and  did  not 
rise  asain. 

•‘Rang!  Bang!”  went  tlie  ntles  once  more, 
but  Will  plunged  into  the  tliici\et  jusi  in  Lime  to 
escape. 

He  was  desperate  now,  and  dashed  on  madly, 
lieeillesa  of  the  direction  he  was  taking. 

In  a  few  moments  he  gained  an  oak  grove 
that  was  tolerably  open,  next  he  came  out  into  a 
Clearing  before  a  small  dilapidated  house  two 
siones  in  front,  ami  low,  sloping  roof  in  the 
roar. 

The  door  was  closed,  and  the  windows  con¬ 
cealed  behind  heavy  wooden  shutters. 

There  was  not  a  sign  of  life  to  be  seen  about 
(he  place. 

What  shall  I  do?  I  can  go  no  further,”  Will 
thought. 

Indeed  his  strength  seemed  to  have  become 
utterly  exhausted  all  of  a  siuMen,  and  beside 
that  the  fall  Inul  liruised  his  lelt  leg  so  badly  that 
he  fell  it  quite  impossible  to  go  another  step. 

At  that  moment  he  caught  sight  of  the  Ford 
Boys  riding  into  the  opening  from  tiie  other  end. 

“Surrender,  Dawson?  Yon  can’t  escape  usl” 
yelled  Bob.  “’TaiiTt  no  use!” 

Will’s  only  answer  was  to  spring  away  behind 
the  house. 

But  he  could  go  no  furt'ier. 

Beside  the  big  water  butt  which  stood  under 
the  sloping  eaves  he  stumbled  anti  fell.  Ilia 
strength  was  all  gone  now. 

What  should  he  do? 

Every  instant  was  precious. 

Acting  by  si.rlden  impulse  he  climbed  upon  the 
water  butt  and  drew  himself  up  upon  the  roof 
just  as  Bob  and  Charlie  came  darting  round  the 
corner  of  the  bouse. 

“  Gosli  blame  it  alfl  he’s  here  soiniirs!” 
elormeu  Bob,  looking  round  the  yard.  “  He  can’t 
have  got  away.” 

“  Hiding,  most  likely,”  replied  Charlie. 

“  Bet  he’s  inside.” 

“  Shouldn’t  wonder.” 

“  Whose  house  is  this?” 

“  Dunno.  Never  knowed  it  was  here  afore.” 

“Say,  perhaps  he’s  on  the  roof,”  suggested 
Bob. 

“Gosh!  Never  thouglit  of  it!  PVaps  he  is 
— ’twould  be  easy  enough  to  get  up,”  cried 
Cliarlie. 

He  dismounted,  and  tossing  his  horse's  bridle 
to  Bob,  climlied  upon  the  water  butt  and  sur¬ 
veyed  the  roof. 

TI.ere  was  no  one  visible,  however. 

Anticipating  this  very  movement  with  that 
keen  good  sense  which  had  won  him  many  laurels 
as  a  detective.  Will  had  noisele-ssly  drawn  himself 
luriher  up  the  roof  while  Hie  brothers  were 
talking  below. 

In  a  few  seconds  he  had  gained  the  big  chim¬ 
ney,  which. contained  but  a  single  line,  and  that 
plenty  wide  enough  to  all'ord  an  excellent  hid- 
iiig-j)lace. 

“  Just  what  I  want,”  thought  Will.  “  They’ll 
never  look  for  me  there.” 

With  some  ditflculty  lie  managed  to  climb 
upon  the  chimney  which  was  quite  cold,  and  let 
himself  down  inside. 

There  was  no  trouble  about  the  last  for  the 
chimney  was  built  of  rough  stones  which  gave 
him  easy  footing. 

Will  stepped  from  one  to  another,  and  was 
just  beginning  to  feel  himself  safe,  when  sud¬ 
denly  a"voice  speaking  from  the  depth  of  the 
cliimnev  sent  a  cold  chill  to  his  heart. 

“Look  out  there,  friend.  Don’t  come  any 
lower!”  came  in  deep  tones  from  beneath  him. 
“  Another  step  and  you’ll  be  on  my  head!” 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  LONE  HOUSE  IN  TIIE  WOOD. 

.<  Tix— tit— tit!  Titterington,  ha!  lia!  IIo! 
ho!  Hal  ha!  Tit— lit— Titterington  ha!  hal” 
yelled  the  naked  man,  who  had  so  unexpectedly 
arisen  in  Old  King  Brady’s  path. 

In  one  hand  the  man  held  a  lighted  lantern, 
which  he  waved  to  and  fro  as  hegaveutterar.ee 
to  his  peculiar  cry.  ,  ^  , 

Old  King  Brady’s  horse  reared  and  plunged, 
almost  throwing  him. 

“  Hold  on  tliere!  Stop  shaking  that  lantern. 
Are  you  mad?”  the  detective  called 

With  a  wild,  unearthly  laugh  the  naked  figure 
gave  the  cry  again,  and  gliding  in  among  the 
bushes  by  the  road-side,  disappeared. 

What  could  it  mean? 

So  suddenly  had  the  whole  thing  come  upon 
him  and  vanished  again  that  I  he  detective  found 
it  difficult  to  believe  now  that  it  had  happened 

**Sle'nrged  the  horse  forward  and  gained  the 
spot  where  the  man  had  stood. 


There  was  no  trace  of  him,  however. 

All  was  now  us  dark  and  silent  as  the  grave. 

“  Hello!  Hello,  there!”  cried  Old  King 
Brady. 

No  answer  came. 

Again  and  again  the  old  detective  shouteti, 
but  the  result  was  just  the  same. 

Just  tiien  Old  .King  Brady  perceived  a  cart 
path  leading  oil'  into  the  fore.st  on  tiie  left,  the 
direction  which  the  naked  man  had  taken. 

He  leaped  down,  and  keeping  hold  the  horse's 
bridle  proceeded  to  examine  it,  for  his  shar]i 
eyes  had  caught  signt  of  someiliing  whicii 
looked  line  fresh  tracks  made  by  horses’  lioofs. 

“  Some  one  has  just  ridden  in  here,”  he  mut¬ 
tered,  iliscovering  that  he  was  rigd.t.  “  What’s 
ihe  matter  with  its  heinir  my  man?” 

Once  the  idea  had  seized  him  there  was  no 
getting  rid  of  it. 

For  some  distance  back  Old  King  Brady  had 
observed  these  tracks,  and  had  more  than  once 
wondered  if  they  could  have  been  made  by  the 
horse  ridden  by  the  man  who  had  led  him  this 
long  chase. 

“  1  must  follow  this  up  a  little  way  at  least,” 
he  thought.  “  It  may  be  that  I’m  on  the  verge 
of  some  discovery.  Anyhow,  1  shall  want  break¬ 
fast  pretty  soon,  and  tliis  road  must  surely  lead 
to  some  house. 

He  hastily  mounted  and  pressed  forward,  com¬ 
ing  in  a  few  momenls  into  an  opening,  in  which 
stood  a  small  dilapilated  cabin,  surrounded  by 
the  forest  on  every  side. 

'•  I’ll  do  belter  on  foot,”  Ihougiit  the  detective. 
“  I’ll  leave  my  horse  here  at  the  edge  of  the 
woods.” 

He  dismounted,  and  leading  the  animal  into 
the  thicket  made  hint  fast  to  u  iree;  then  return¬ 
ing  to  the  opening,  iiitshed  on  to  the  liou.se. 

“Looks  Ihougli  no  one  lad  lived  here  this 
twenty  years.”  lie  mullered,  “  and  yet  here  are 
the  tracks  still.” 

Yes,  there  they  were,  leading  straight  up  to 
the  closetl  door;  there  also  was  the  place  wiiere 
the  rider  had  dismounted;  beyond  that  the  tracks 
could  be  seen  leading  round  to  an  old  barn  be¬ 
hind  the  house. 

Stealthily  the  detective  followed  them. 

There  was  no  ditliciiliy  in  entering  the  barn, 
for  the  door  was  only  closed  by  a  wooden  pin 
put  through  a  siajile. 

Opening  ii,  the  detective  Hashed  his  dark  lan¬ 
tern  inside. 

The  interior  was  gloomy  and  deserted.  Dust 
coveretl  the  Hoor  an  inch  deep,  there  was  no  sign 
of  either  hay  or  farming  ini  piemen  is,  but  there 
were  the  tracks  still  leading  directly  to  a  stall  in 
which  stood  a  bay  mare  lied  to  an  empty  crib. 

“  Brown!”  muttered  the  detective.  “  As  true 
as  I’m  a  sinner  it’s  Brown.” 

He  had  the  description  of  the  mare  firmly  im¬ 
pressed  in  his  memory  just  as  iie  had  received  it 
from  the  livery  stable  keeper  at  Poiilar  BbiHs. 

There  was  no  doubt  about  the  horse,  but 
where  was  the  rider? 

Old  King  Brady  shut  the  door  carefully  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  house,  walking  twice  entirely 
around  it,  hoping  to  catch  a  glimmer  of  liglit. 

Not  a  ray  iienetrated  the  shutters,  however, 
nor  was  there  a  sound  to  be  heard. 

“  There’s  only  one  thing  for  it,”  miit  ered  the 
detective,  “  and  that’s  to  knock  on  the  door.” 

He  walked  boldly  up  to  the  entrance  and  be¬ 
gan  beating  a  tattoo  upon  the  panels  which 
might  have  awakened  the  seven  sleepers  had 
they  been  inside. 

Presently  the  shutters  of  the  window  immedi¬ 
ately  above  him  were  heard  to  open,  and  a 
cracked  voice  called  down: 

“  Hey!  Who’s  thar?” 

“  A  friend,”  replied  Old  King  Brady;  “  I  want 
some  breakfast  and  am  willing  to  pay  for  it. 
Come  down  and  let  me  in.” 

It  was  hard  to  see  much,  the  way  the  blinds 
were  held,  but  the  detective  succeeded  in  catch¬ 
ing  a  glimpse  of  the  face  of  an  old  woman  with 
a  white  nightcap  on  her  head,  peering  down  up¬ 
on  him  like  some  elderly  ghost. 

“  Kun’l,  I  don’t  run  a  tavern,”  she  called  in 
shrill,  whining  tones.  “Go  on,  won’t  yer,  an’ 
leave  a  poor  lone  widdy  in  peace.” 

“But,  my  dear  madam - ” 

“What!  What!  You  call  me  your  dear!  Oh, 
you  wicked  old  man!  I’ll  set  the  dogs  onto  yoa. 
Here,  Jack!  Jack!  Sic  him,  boy!” 

But  no  dog  came,  and  Old  King  Brady  felt 
sure  there  was  none  about  the  premises.  How 
could  there  be  one  without  hiakiiig  itself  heard 
before  this? 

•‘Say,  ol.i  woman!”  he  called — “say!  listen  to 
reasoii.  I’ve  got  a  live-dollar  gold  piece  down 
here  to  pay  for  someiiiing  to  eat.  You’ll  come 
down  and  get  it  if  you  are  wise.” 

“  What’s  that  you  say?  Pm  hard  of  hearing.” 


“  Five  dollars  in  gold.  Yours  for  a  break¬ 
fast.” 

‘•Gracious  sakes  alive!  It’s  more  money ’a 
I’ve  seed  in  six  months.” 

‘  Better  come  and  get  it  then,” 

“  Wall,  Pd  like  to  most  miglitily,  but - ” 

“  But  what?” 

‘'  1  haiiiT  used  to  strangers.  I’m  all  alcne 
here.” 

You  needn’t  be  afraid  of  m“. ” 

“  Wall,  you  don’t  look  az  though  you  wuz 
very  harmful.” 

You  can  trust  me.” 

“  Wall,  I  guess  I  will.  You  j^'st  wail  thar  by 
ther  door  an’  I’ll  let  you  in  in  a  minute.  ’Fraid 
lliougli,  you  won’t  lie  saiistied  with  my  grnti.” 

“  Oh,  anything  will  do  for  me,”  r>-|died  Old 
King  Brady.  Timn  the  shut'.ers  closeti  and  the 
night  cap  disappeared. 

In  a  few  moments  a  light  flashed  through  the 
cracks  in  the  door  and  bolts  and  bars  were  let 
down. 

It  was  not  the  custom  in  these  wild  regions  to 
secure  a  house  in  this  fashion.  There  was  some¬ 
thing  suspicious  about  tins  the  ('elective 
thought.  In  a  moment  the  door  was  flung  open 
and  there  stood  a  tall,  angular  female,  wearing  a 
faded  calico  wrapper  which  liung  about  her  like 
a  bag  on  a  bean  pole. 

Sue  held  up  an  old  lamp  with  a  crackel 
chimney  in  one  hand,  clutching  a  cocked  revolver 
in  the  other. 

Evidently  the  old  hag  was  ready  for  business 
in  case  of  necessity,  but  Old  King  Brady  was 
not  cov/ed. 

‘-  Why  have  you  got  the  shooter?”  he  de¬ 
manded  coolly.” 

“  Why  wouldn't  1’  I’m  a  lone  widdy  woman. 
How  du  I  know  what  gang  you  belong  tew, 
squire?” 

‘  I  belong  to  no  gang.” 

“  W  ho  be  ye,  then?” 

“  Pm  an  honest  traveler.  I’ve  lost  my  way.** 

“  Tra%elin’  on  foot,  eh?” 

*■  Yes.” 

“  You  I'e.” 

“  My  good  lady - ” 

“  Hold  on  now.  I  hain’t  good,  though  I’d  like 
ter  lie;  an’  I  lain't  a  la  ly,  an’  don’t  wanter  be. 
Cuss  yer  line  ladies  I  say.  Idle,  good  for  nothin* 
creeturs.  sitlin’  with  their  hands  folded  frona 
dawn  till  dark  with  gold  spoons  stuck  into  their 
mouths.” 

*•  But  my  dear  madam - ” 

“Hold  on  now!  Ef  you  dear  me  again  it’ll  be 
the  wuss  fer  ye.  On  second  thoughts  1  guess  I 
won’t  let  yer  come  in  at  ail.  I’ve  got  a  charac¬ 
ter  to  sub.‘>tuin  in  this  ere  community,  an’  though 
the  next  house  is  live  miles  away  ther  aeiglibors 
may  get  on  to  it  an’  talk.” 

“You  needn’t  fear  me.” 

“I  hate  a  liar.” 

“Tut!  tut!” 

“Said  you  was  afoot.  What  yer  got  spurs 
onto  your  boots  fer  then?  I  hale  a  liar — alius 
did.” 

“She  has  me  there,”  thought  Old  King  Brady, 
nonplused  for  the  aioment.  “What  shall*] 
say?” 

He  would  have  preferred  to  face  a  dozen  men 
than  this  strange  old  creature. 

Worse  than  all  he  fell  that  every  movement  he 
made  might  be  observed  by  other  eyes — possibly 
those  of  the  mysterious  Mr.  Brown. 

‘•.Money  talks.”  be  thought,  and  thrusting  bis 
hand  into  bis  pocket  lie  pulled  ont  a  gold  piece 
— not  a  live,  but  a  ten.  and  held  it  uii. 

“  Tlial’s  my  card,  missus,”  iie  said.  “Y'ours 
for  a  breakfast — no  more  words.” 

‘  A  s' range,  greedy,  expression  came  over 
the  woman's  face. 

.•?be  wanted  the  mone.v,  but  for  some  unknown 
reason  did  not  seem  to  dare  to  take  it. 

Was  tliat  reason  in  any  way  connected  with 
Mr.  Brown? 

“Come  in!”  she  said,  suddenly.  “Come  in 
an’  let’s  have  it.  Y’cu  won’t  slay  long  though. 
Ef  you  do - ” 

She  paused  suddenly,  and  flinging  the  door 
wide  open,  stood  aside  for  the  detective  to  pass. 

Old  King  Brady  stepped  in,  and  the  door  was 
closed. 

He  now  stood  in  the  living  room  of  the  house, 
wliich,  with  the  attached  liedroom  and  kitchen 
opening  ofl',  occupied  tlie  entire  ground  flnor. 

“Set  down,”  said  the  woman,  “  an’  make 
yerself  to  hum.  I’il  dust  up  something  for  ve 
inj  ust  about  two  slia’ices.  It’ll  be  cold,  ihouo-li 
I  can’t  make  no  fire,  that’s  flat.”  ° 

“All  right.  I’ll  take  it  anyway.  Here’s  your 
mom‘y.”  ^ 

The  old  woman  snapped  at  the  gol  1  piece 
eagerly. 
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••  Much  olilitjt'd,  mister^”  she  said.  “  M'liiit 
inuii;lr.  ho  ut  i.uiiu*?” 

*•  U  miirhl  lio  Sampsoii.  mii’ain.  ainl  yours.” 

“Oh.  I’m  Mr-t.  Til lt'rin<;loii,  ha!  ha!” 

Old  K.mi;  Hrady  slarioil,  as  In*  romomborcd^llie 
Strange  churaclor  ho  had  cncouiiUM’ed  in  Ih* 
fores;. 

“I'itler.nsion!”  ho  exclaimed. 

“Yes.  TiUOi'inglon,  ha,  ha!  Funny  name, 
fiain’t  It?  Always  hev  lo  laiiyli  when  I  say  it 
myself.  Ha.  ha,  ha!” 

ll  was  a  curious  lau;i;h,  and  it  set  Old  King 
Brady’s  nerves  on  edge. 

“  I  must  know  more  about  this  interesting 
female,”  he  thought. 

But  he  refrained  from  questioning  her  until 
she  had  put  a  dish  of  cold  pork  upon  the  clumsy 
wooden  table,  and  Hanked  it  with  lumps  of  cold 
corn  bread  as  tough  as  leather  and  as  heavy  as 
lead. 

While  he  ate  Mrs.  Titterington  seated  herself 
in  an  old  rocKing  chair,  and  producing  a  short, 
clay  pijie,  well  blackened,  deliberately  tilled  it 
with  tobacco  which  she  hacked  from  a  plug  with 
a  pair  of  scissors,  lighted  it  and  began  to 
smoke. 

“She  must  be  alone  here,”  thought  the  de¬ 
tective.  “Surely  she  would  never  be  so  cool 
if  she  was  trying  to  conceal  anybody’s  presence 
from  me.” 

“Do  you  live  here  all  alone?"  he  ventured  to 
ask. 

“  Y'a’as.  Hev  ever  since  Titterington  died.” 

“  Y'our  husband?” 

“  Ya’as.” 

“  Is  he  long  dead?” 

“’Bout  ten  years.” 

“  It’s  hard  to  lose  our  loved  ones,  Mrs,  Titter¬ 
ington.” 

“  Great  grief!  Titterington  wasn’t  no  loved 
one.  He  was  hanged  by  .ledge  Lynch  to  ther 
limb  of  a  tree  fer  boss  stealin’,  an’  you  bet  I  was 
glad  when  he  croaked.” 

“  Bless  my  soul,  madam,”  murmured  the  de¬ 
tective,  who  in  spite  of  the  gravity  of  the  subject 
could  scarcely  keep  his  face  straight. 

“  Y'aas.  Thet  wuz  ther  way  of  it.  Sence  then 
I’ve  been  livin’  alone.” 

“  Indeed.  How  do  you  make  out?” 

“  Blamed  rough.” 

“  Y’ou  don’t  seem  to  run  the  farm?” 

“No.  It’s  a  reg  lar  Hagnr’s  hole,  all  stones 
and  stumps.  ’Fore  the  war  it  wuz  ail  different. 
Them  dogoned  Yankees  hev  ruined  everythink 
deown  here.” 

“  Did  the  Yankees  put  the  stones  on  your 
land  and  plant  the  stumps?” 

“  Wall,  neow,  yer  think  yer  pretty  dogoned 
cute,  don’t  yer?” 

“  1  beg  your  pardon.” 

“  ’Course  ther  Yanks  didn’t  put  ther  stones  on 
to  my  lanti,  but  les’  yer  one  yerself  you  know  how 
they’ve  fixed  us  eout  in  Missouri.  Why,  they  tell 
me  ther  grass  is  er-growin’  in  ther  streets  of  St. 
Louis,  an’  every  second  house  fer  sale  or  to  let.” 

“  \Vho  ever  told  you  that  was  making  game 
of  you,  Mrs.  Titterington?  I  w.as  in  St.  Louis 
not  long  ago,  and  saw  nothing  of  the  sort.  Tne 
city  is  growing  like  a  weed.” 

“Sho!  Yer  don’t  mean  it.” 

“  Fact,  but  look  here,  I  want  to  ask  you  a 
question.” 

•‘Ask  aw.ay.” 

“  Don’t  get  mad  now,  but  do  the  men  in  these 
parts  usually  go  about  without  any,  clothes  on, 
and  shouting  your  name.” 

Mrs.  Titterington  turned  pale,  and  made  one 
leap  to  her  feet. 

“  VVhat!  What!  What  are  you  saying?”  she 
exclaimed. 

Oiil  King  Brady  repeated  the  remark. 

“  Did  you  see  a  man  like  that?”  she  asked. 

“  Yes.” 

“  When?” 

“  .Inst  before  I  got  to  this  house.” 

“  Where?” 

’•  Out  on  the  main  road,  just  as  you  turn  off 
to  Come  in  here.” 

“  lliimi)li!  Wuz  ye  scared?” 

W»*ll,  rather.” 

What  became  of  l;im?” 

“  He  rtin  off  into  the  woods  at  last,’’ 

Wall,  (  Rwow!” 

'  Who  w.'ir  he,  do  you  know?  ’ 

*•  ’i'".;,”  reiilied  the  woman  sl.orlly,  “  I  do.” 

‘  Who?’ 

I  !••’«  the  wiMman.” 

’  T'  wil'ImaiO” 

“  Yi  rt.  Me  lives  in  ther  woods  ’bout  here, 
an  '  never  wear*  no  clothes,  winter  nor  summer, 
30 '-I--/  :-.y.” 

'  VV  ini’t;  h', !  name'”' 

“  .  '  -'l  .  .11  ■  iitli 

“  .  o  of  ‘  ij  n<d.” 


“  Then  don’t  ax  me,  for  I  couldn’t  tell  you  if  I 
would.  I  never  seen  liim  in  my  life.” 

“  Well,  he’s  certainly  not  a  pleasant  person  lo 
meet,”  said  Old  King  Brady,  pushing  back  his 
plate. 

“  'I'hroiigh,”  asked  Mrs.  Titterington. 

“  Yes.”  ' 

“  Good.  Then  gill” 

“  Wnat?” 

“  Git.  I’ve  aimed  my  money,  and  wanter  go 
back  ter  bed.” 

One  moment.  Whose  horse  is  •Jiat  in  the 
barn?” 

“  None  of  your  blamed  bizness  Git!” 

“  'rut— tut!”  said  Old  King  Brady,  soothingly, 
“you  wouldn’t  turn  me  out.” 

“Git,  I  .«ay!  W liar’s  my  shooter?  Gosh! 
Someone’s  taken  it.  Hev  you?” 

“  Y'es.  It’s  in  my  pocket,”  replied  Old  King 
Brady,  quietly. 

“  What!  what!  I  knowed  you  was  a  thief!” 
cried  the  woman,  her  eyes  Hashing  with  rage. 

“Softly,  madame,  softly!” 

“  Give  me  that  shooter'” 

“  Sit  down!” 

“  Y"ou  old  tramp!  Do  you  mean  to  threaten 
me?” 

“  Not  at  all.  I  only  mean  to  prevent  you  from 
threatening  me.  Sit  down.” 

Old  King  Brady  liad  taken  the  revolver  out 
now. 

“Waal.  I  vow!  Whatever  do  you  want?” 
gasped  iMrs.  Titterington,  sinking  down  into  a 
chair. 

“  1  want  you  to  answer  my  questions.” 

“  Shan't  do  it.” 

“  You  must.  Woman,  whose  horse  is  that  in 
the  barn?” 

“Sii!  ’  exclaimed  Mrs.  Titterington,  raising 
her  finger  warningly.  “Sh!” 

“  What’s  the  matter?” 

“  Someun’s  a-comin’  into  ther  openin’.  Don’t 
you  hear  ’em?" 

“No.” 

“They  are,  sure’s  you  live!  Le’s  look  eout 
ther  winder  an’  see.  I  tell  yer  what  ’tis,  Mr. 
Sampson,  these  ’ere  is  light  times  an’  one  can’t 
be  too  kearful!” 

She  arose,  walked  to  the  window  and  threw 
up  the  sash, 

“Shucks!  Kean’t  get  ther  shutters  open  no¬ 
how,”  she  muttered.  “Mister,  you  try.” 

“  I  didn  t  hear  any  one,”  said  the  detective, 

“  but  if  you  insist  upon  it -  Merciful 

heavens!  Help!” 

As  Old  King  Brady  stepped  to  the  window  the 
woman  stepped  tiway  from  it. 

The  instant  the  detective’s  back  was  turned 
and  he  bent  over  the  shutter  fastening,  she  stoop¬ 
ed  down,  and  seizing  an  iron  ring  wliich  had  un  ¬ 
til  now  been  concealed  under  a  strip  of  carpet, 
pulled  it  with  all  her  might. 

Instantly  that  portion  of  the  floor  upon  which 
Old  King  Brady  stood  sank  downward. 

With  a  startled  cry  the  detective  vanished, 
clutching  at  the  window  ledge,  but  in  vain  ” 

“  Ha,  ha,  ha!”  shrieked  the  old  woman.  “  The 
prettiest  I  ever  planted  yet.  You  may  come  out 
now.  pa.  He’s  gone.” 

“  Eh?  Did  you  do  it?”  said  a  voice  behind  tier. 

Then  the  bedroom  door  was  opened  and  a 
man’s  head,  with  long  hair  and  tousled  beard, 
was  thrust  out. 

“  You  bet  I  did.” 

“  Gosh!” 

“  Get  yer  close  on,  wil'.  yer?  Don’t  stand 
blinkin’  and  winkin’  at  me  like  some  blessed  old 
chipmunk.  This  man  may  hev  a  dozen  others 
outside.” 

“Guess  not.” 

“Guess  yer  don’t  know  what  yer  talkin’ er- 
boiit,  pa.  You  alius  wuz  a  fool.” 

“All  the  same  I’m  gwinter  make  you  a  rich 
woman,  ma.  I'll  give  you  yer  kerridge  and  as 
many  niggers  as  you  can  shako  a  stick  at— you’ll 
see.” 

“  Get  yer  clothes  on!  Get  yer  clothes  on,  and 
be  ready  to  meet  ther  kuii’l,’'  retorted  the  old 
woman,  angrily.  “  You  chattering  old  .lay- 
hawker,  you  never  will  learn  to  hold  yoiir 
tongue.” 

“  Wall,  tliei’s  pretty  good  fer  you,  ma,”  re¬ 
plied  the  man.  “  Mine  does  get  a  rest  by  spells, 
lint  yoiirn  never  wuz  known  to  stop,  nights,  days 
nor  Sundays  Shet  that  ’ere  trap  an’  sfoi)  a-buil- 
dozm’  on  me  neow,  fer  I  won’t  take  no  more  of 
yer  sass.” 

“  There,  there!  Don’t  keep  er  chlnnin!” 

“  Wliat  yer  say?  Sumbuddy’a  got  to  talk. 
Thar  wouldn’t  never  be  nothiiik  done  ef  'twasn’l 
fer  me.  (,it  inter  your  cio.se  will  yer,  and  go 
deown  stiller  an’  chase  ihel  old  coon  eout.”  " 
.siiriain,  ma.  HlL'lit  away.” 

Mr.  Titterington  (the  hanging  story  was  only  a 


little  fiction  of  Mrs.  T.’s)  flung  the  bedroom  door 
open  and  began  hurriedly  drawing  on  his  nether 
garments,  talking  all  the  while. 

“  Who  d’ye  s'pose  he  is,  ma?”  be  presently 
asked. 

“  Don’t  s’pose  nothin’.  He’s  a  detective  arta 
ther  moonshiners — Diet’s  who  he  is.” 

“Sho!  Wuz  the  gold  piece  a  gootl  one,  ma?’' 

“Good  for  me— no  good  for  you,  ’cause  you 
won’t  never  see  it  ” 

“Yer  mean  ez  mud,  ma,  and  me  a-workin’ 
for  ye  ther  way  I’ve  been ;  er-  workin’  the  last  ten 
days.” 

‘•Git  eout!  You’ve  been  drunk  ther  heft  ot 
ther  time  sence  you  left.  I  Kin  tell.” 

“  Thet’s  a  lie,  ma.” 

“  I  say  it’s  ther  truth.” 

“  Tb-^re,  there!  I’m  nil  ready.  Jest  hold  ou 
’till  I  ceme  up  an’  I’ll  give  yer  enough  to  buy 
the  puniest  silk  cress  in  Poplar  Blufl.” 

“  Pooh!”  snorted  the  woman.  “  Ef  you  don’t 
give  me  every  blame  cert  yer  get  yer  know 
what’ll  happen.  Tit.  I’ll  snatch  yer  balder 
headed  than  you  be  a’reaily.  I’d  go  down  jest 
to  watch  yer  ef  ’twasn’t  fer  my  rheumatics; 
they's  powerful  bad  jest  neow.” 

'To  this  Mr.  Titterington  made  no  reply,  but 
proceeded  to  light  a  small  lantern,  and  opening 
a  concealed  door  in  one  of  the  panels  beside  the 
chimney  piece,  immediately  disapiieured. 

“  May  ez  wull  git  the  kun’Ts  breakfast  ready,” 
grumbled  Mrs.  T.  tilling  up  her  pipe  again. 

*•  It’ll  be  rnornin’  in  half  er-nonr.  an’  he 
mought  be  erlong  at  any  time.  While  Til’s 
cleanin’  eout  that  feller  down  suller.  I’ll  jest 
fetch  an  armful  of  wood.” 

She  opened  the  back  door  at  the  end  of  the 
shed  kitchen,  and  was  about  to  step  out  into 
yard  when  a  tall,  gaunt  figure  suddenly  sprang 
past  her  into  the  hut. 

•‘Lawful  sakes!”  shrieked  Mrs.  Titterington 
jumping  back. 

It  was  a  man,  naked  save  for  a  pair  of  bath¬ 
ing  tights  strapped  round  his  waist. 

His  eyes  were  blazing  with  an  insane  lignt  as 
he  pointed  a  long,  gaunt  linger  toward  the 
frightened  woman. 

“Titterington!  ha!  ha!”  he  shrieked.  “  Tit — 
tit — tit — Titterington,  ha,  hal  Ho!  ho!  Hal 
ha!  Ho!  ho!  ho!” 

CHAPTER  VHI. 

ALL  IN  A  BUNCH. 

“  Grkat  gosh!  What  do  you  want  with  me?'* 
gasped  Mrs.  Titterington  drawing  back  against 
the  wall. 

The  wildman — for  such  indeed  was  the  name 
by  which  this  strange  being  was  known  through¬ 
out  the  Qurrounding  country — struck  a  theatrical 
attitude,  and  liegan  throwing  kisses  to  the  old 
hag  in  the  most  raptuous  way. 

“Queen  of  my  soul.  I  want  nothing  but  to 
warn  you  of  approaching  calamity!”  he  cried. 
“  A  base  kind  approaches  thy  humble  cot, 
bringing  with  him  a  fair  damsel,  whom  thou  wilt 
be  asked  to  hold  a  prisoner.  See  that  thou  do 
it  not!” 

“  Gosh!  D’ye  mean  the  kun’l?”  asked  .Mrs.  T. 

“Titterington!  ha!  ha!  fairest  flower  that 
beams  in  the  South  Missouri  swamps,  I  do  mean 
the  ‘kun’l,’  as  you,  in  your  illiteracy  style  him. 
He  comes!  No  matter!  I'm  ahead,  as  usual,  to 
warn  my  Dulcinea  of  dangers  of  his  approach.’' 

“  Much  obleeged,  I’m  sure.” 

“  Don’t  mention  it.  Show  your  gratitude  by 
taking  good  care  of  the  captive  maiden.  Woman, 
hear  and  ponder  well.  If  one  hair  of  that  fair 
head  is  injured,  by  the  powers  of  darkness,  by 
the  nortii  wind  that  sweeps  through  the  gully, 
by  the  thunderbolt  that  falls  from  heaven  to 
smile  the  noble  dandelion,  thou  willst  be  made 
to  repent  it  in  sack  cloth  and  ashes— principally 
ashes.  'To  hear  is  to  obey.  Ha!  Ha!  Give  me 
beef,  beer,  brandy,  bread,  bacon,  bones — any¬ 
thing  beginning  with  a  B.  I  have  taken  a  vow 
to  eat  no  food  beginning  with  any  other  letter. 
Ha!  ha!  ha!’ 

“  You  crazy  coat!  Wisht  I  could  give  yer  a 
crack  longside  ther  head,”  muttered  .Mrs.  Titter¬ 
ington. 

But  sho  did  not  answer  aloud,  simply  went 
to  the  cupboard  and  began  rolling  up  some  corn- 
bread  and  bacon  in  an  (dtl  newspaper. 

This  she  handed  to  the  wildman  without  a 
word. 

“Ha!  It  is  well!”  he  cried.  “Charge  It  to 
the  Stale.  Semi  in  the  bill  on  the  Hrst  Sunday 
that  cr>mes  in  the  middle  of  the  w.-ok.  Now 
farewell!  (iixid  night!  Kemeinberl  Bew-ir»»I” 

Waving  his  hand  wildly  the  man  dnrt«vl  out 
into  the  night. 

“  Lawful  sakes!  how  he  scarl  me!”  pisinvl 
Mrs.  Titterington.  “1  shan't  never  gxM  usinI  to 
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liim  ef  I  live  ii  liuiulred  yeiirs,  yet  I’ve  goiter 
speak  L;m  fair.  Why  in  time  don'l  it  come 
back?  Ah,  here  he  is  now.” 

She  had  closed  and  fastened  the  shed  door, 
giving  up  the  idea  of  getting  the-  wood  appar¬ 
ently. 

As  she  turned  to  the  room  there  stood  Mr. 
Titlerington  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  looking 
badly  scared  himself. 

“  Say.  mu!  He’s  gone!”  ho  stammered. 

••  Do’nl  I  know  it?  Didn’t  1  jest  see  him  go?” 
snapped  the  woman. 

*■  What  yer  talkin’  erhout?” 

■“  ’bout  the  wildrnan,  of  course.” 

What!  has  he  been  here?’ 

“  Yes.” 

“  Gosh!” 

“  Didn’t  you  mean  him?” 

“  Thunder,  no,  I  meant  that  detective  feller 

“  Sho!” 

“  Yes.  Hain’t  thar.” 

“  Great  grief!  he  must  be.  Didn’t  I  let  him 
deown.” 

“Course  yer  did  an’ yer  let  something  else 
deowH  lew.” 

“  What  yer  talkin’  erhout.  Tit?” 

“  That  air  feather  lied  what  you  dropped 
deown  las’  night  fer  ther  kun’l  to  lie  on  to. 
Twarn’t  taken  away  an’  it  muster  saved  the 
detective.  .4.nyheow  he  hain’t  lhai.  ’ 

Mrs.  Titierington  swore  right  out; 

“  Wuz  there  ever  sich  a  fool  ez  I  be,”  she 
cried.  “  What’s  to  be  done?” 

“  Goiter  hunt  him  up — thet’s  all.” 

“  Kean’t  now.  The  kun’ls  a-comin’.  lie 
musn’i,  find  you  here.” 

“  No,  nol  Who  says  so?” 

“  Ther  wild  man.” 

“  Did  he  say  anytiiink  about  you  know  what?” 

“  Not  a  word.  Seemed  to  hev  forgot  that  he 
ever  told  us.” 

••  Good  enough.  He  won't  never  remember 
it  again.” 

“Dunno.  In  my  opinion  it’s  all  bosh  any¬ 
how  ” 

“  No  tain’l  neither  now.  That  man  is  just  who 
we  think  he  is.  What  ho  told  us  came  out  true 
to  the  letter.  I’ve  got  ther  winning  keards  all 
in  my  hand.  I  only  want  a  chance  to  play  them 
— that’s  all.”  ' 

•  Well,  you  kean’t  do  it  now  with  the  kun’l 
coinin’.” 

“  No.  no!  But  I  kin  wait.” 

“  What’s  more,  he’s  bringin’  a  gal  with  him, 
ther  wild  man  says.” 

“A  gal!” 

“  Thel’s  what  he  says.” 

“Oh,  he  must  be  wuss  an’ usual— kean’t  be 
€0.” 

“  Dunno.  Guess  it  is.” 

“  Hark!”  e.xclaimed  Mr.  Titierington,  sud¬ 
denly. 

“  What’s  ther  matter?” 

“  Don’t  1  hear  a  hcss?” 

“  Gosh,  yes!” 

“  It’s  the  kun’l.  Ma.  what  shall  I  do?” 

The  sound  of  a  horse  approaching  could  now 
be  distinctly  heard. 

“  Hide!  Hide!  You’ll  hev  to  hide!”  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Titierington. 

“  Whar?” 

“Git  emit  in  ther  woods.” 

“  But  I  wanier  ktiow  what’s  goin’  on.” 

“Gil  111  ther  chimbly  then.” 

“Ther  very  thing!  But,  say,  ma,  spoa’n  he 
wants  breakfast?” 

“  I’ll  tell  him  ther  chimbly  smokes,  so  we 
keaii’t  light  no  tire.” 

“  He  won’t  believe  yer.” 

“  You’ll  liev  to  git  som’ars,  llien',  Tit,  for  here 
be  is.” 

Just  as  Mrs.  Tit'.erington  spoke  there  came  a 
thunderous  rap  on  the  door. 

“Good-day.  I’m  otV,”  said  Mr.  T. 

He  inane  one  dive  for  the  capncioiis  fiie-place 
and  disappeared  up  the  chimney. 

He  iiaii  no  difficulty  in  doing  this,  for  the 
rough  .stones  furnislied  ample  footing. 

iTwas  not  Hie  tlrst  time  liy  several  tliat  Mr. 
Ti'teringlon  had  found  it  convenient  to  retire 
temporarily  to  the  same  place. 

Wailing  only  to  see  his  hig  lioots  disappear 
the  woman  hastened  lo  open  ilie  door  of  the  lint, 
admitting  a  tall  man  wearing  a  military  liat  and 
Iiigh  top  boots,  and  carrying  a  rille  swung  over 
bis  shoulder. 

Acccompanying  him  was  a  young  girl  of  some 
ei'^hleen  years,  wliose  vvhil.e,  scared  face  ami 
caTeworti  look  indicated  anything  hut  a  peace¬ 
ful  state  of  mind.  ,  .  , 

“Good-morning,  mcHier  ”  exclaimed  the 
ni!ii).  *  Von  see  I’m  liack  again.” 


“  Well,  1  hain’t  gone  blind  sence  you  left, 
kuii’l.” 

“  Ha.  ha!  No!  Trust  your  sharp  eyes.  I’ve 
brought  you  company,  you  see.” 

He  turned  to  the  horse  whicii  bore  liie  com¬ 
panion,  lieside  vvhlclt  the  one  be  bad  ridden 
iiimself  quietly  stood. 

"Come,  my  dear,  we  stop  here,”  lie  said. 

The  girl  made  no  answer,  and  lie  assisted  lier 
to  alight. 

She  seemed  perfectly  dazed,  and  too  badly 
friglitened  lo  speak. 

“Go  ill,”  said  tlie  man,  kindly.  “  Mollier  T. 
will  make  things  comfortable  for  you,  won’t  you, 
Mother  T?” 

“  Well,  I  liain’t  egziictly  in  shape  fer  compa¬ 
ny,”  grumbled  the  woman,  “  but  any  friend  of 
yourn  is  welcome,  I’m  sure,  kun’l,  so  I’ll  liev  lo 
do  iny  liest.” 

“That’s  all  riglit.  I'l!  jest  take  ttier  iiorses 
round  to  the  barn,  and  give  them  a  feed.  See, 
i.’ll  liedayliglit  in  a  few  minutes.  We’ve  liad  a 
liard  ride  of  it,  Mollier  T.” 

He  went  oil'  will.  Hie  Iiorses  while  .Mrs.  Titler- 
inglon  jsliered  Hie  girl  into  the  sitiing-roum. 

Poor  cliild!  Slie  seemed  utterly  tired  out. 

Williout  waiting  for  an  invitation,  she  sank 
down  into  a  liig  rocking  c.iair  and  Imried  lier 
face  in  lier  hands. 

Mrs.  Titierington  scanned  lier  features  nar¬ 
rowly. 

“  Who  aro  ye,  dearie?”  she  asked  after  a  mo¬ 
ment  in  her  winning  way. 

“My  name  is  Sadie  Baker,”  replied  the  girl 
sadly. 

“  Ye  don’t  say!  Be  you  ids  wife?” 

“  No,  no!  A  tiiousand  limes  no!” 

“  .Mought  I  ask  then  what  yer  doin’  liyar?” 

“I  have  come  lo  meet  my  father,  madam.” 

“  Your  fallier!” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Do  you  expect  lo  find  him  hyar?” 

“  Yes— lie  said  so.” 

“  Who?” 

“Colonel  Ricker.” 

“Ho!  Him?” 

“Yes.” 

“Cliiid,  lie’s  a-lyin’  lo  yer.  Yer  father  hain’t 
liya  r.” 

“  Oil,  don’t  tell  me  that.  Don’t!  I’ve  been 
so  sick.  l’;n  weak  still.  If - ” 

“  If  what?” 

“  If  1  thouglit  it  was  all  a  lie  I’d  kill  myself — 
tliiit’s  all.” 

“Gosli!  So  it  is  that  serious?” 

“  1  mean  just  what  I  say.” 

“  Who  is  your  father?” 

“  His  name  is  Eldiid  Baker.” 

“  Eldad  Baker!  Great  Gosh!” 

Do  you  know  liim?  You  seem  surprised.” 

“  No — no.  1  don’t  know  nothin’,  only  this 
miicli.  Ti  er  liain’t  enoHier  house  in  live  mile, 
an’  I’m  hlame  sure  your  father  liaiii’t  in  lliis.” 

“  Oh,  let  me  go  then!  Let  me  go!”  cried  the 
girl  trying  to  rise.  “I’ve  been  tricked!  I  won’t 
stay  hero.  I - ” 

“Hold  on!  Ye  koaii’t  go  iieow!”  exclaimed 
the  woman,  “for  liere  he  comes.” 

At  liial  moment  Colonel  R.cker  entered  by 
the  front  door  of  the  hut,  closing  and  locking 
it  heliind  liim. 

“  How  do  you  feel  now,  Sadie?”  lie  asked  in 
tlie  same  kindly  tone. 

“Don’t  speak  to  me,”  Hashed  the  girl. 
“  Don’t!” 

“  Wliat,  what?” 

‘  Oh,  I  mean  what  I  say,  Jerome.  You  have 
tricked  me.  1  know  it  now.  Not  saii.«lieil  witli 
wliut  you  have  done  already,  you  have  been 
playing  on  my  tenderest  sympatliies.  You - ” 

“  Sto])!”  cried  the  man.  “Sioji!  You  sliun't 
excite  yourself.  Woman,  this  is  your  work.  By 
lieaveiis,  you  can  never  liold  your  tongue.” 

He  turned  furiously  upon  .Mrs.  Titterington 
with  the  last  remark. 

“  Wnll,  neow,  Hiet’s  hard,”  whined  Hie  old 
woman  “I  never  said  a  Idamed  word.” 

“  Sliut  lip,  you  old  liar.  1  know  yon.  VV’liere’s 
your  liiisliand?” 

“  Dunno.  He  went  to  St.  Louis  a  coiijile  of 
weeks  ago,  I  liaiii’l  seed  liide  nor  bair  of  him 
seiice.” 

“  I  helieve  in  my  soul  you’re  lying  now.” 

“  I  haiii’t,  kun’l.  I  swar  I  hain’t!” 

“Siiiit  up!  What  did  Tit  go  to  St.  Louis 
for?” 

“  Duuno.” 

“  You'd  helter  tell,  old  woman,” 

“How  can  a  body  tell  what  a  body  don’t 
know?  Oil,  gosh!” 

“  Well,  well,  we’ll  droM  the  subject.  How’s 
everything  going  on  since  I  was  here?” 

“  Well  at  last  accnunls.” 

“  Any  Iroiilde?” 


“  Don’t  know  of  none.” 

•  Giio.l.  Now  look  here.  This  young  l  uiy  is 
my  cou.-iin.  Stie  is  up  here  on  important  busi¬ 
ness.  For  the  present  you  must  make  her  as 
comforiable  as  possible.  J  may  take  her,  you 
know  wiieie,  and  I  may  nol.  It  dt pends  upon 
circumstances.  .Meunwliile  she  must  be  treated 
with  every  respect.” 

“  I’ll  do  my  best,  kun’l.” 

“See  that  you  do.  Now  brush  uji  some 
breakfast  for  us,  will  you?  Whose  horse  is  tliat 
111  the  barn?” 

Mrs.  Titterington  started,  but  immediately  re¬ 
covered  lierself. 

“  Come  liyar,  on’  I’ll  te  you,”  she  whispered. 

Drawi„g  her  visi'or  lo  one  corner,  she  said,  in 
a  low  voice: 

“Say,  1  didn’t  know  ther  wuz  a  liorse  in  ther 
liarn.  .Must  b’loiig  to  the  detective  feller  wliat 
wuz  up  hyar.” 

“  What!  A  detective'.  Woman,  why  didn’t 
you  tell  me  that  before?” 

“  You  knocked  it  all  out  of  my  head.” 

“  But  a  detective!  Who  was  he?  What  did  he 
wont?  Wliere  did  he  go?  Slieak!” 

“  Oh,  you  needn’t  be  afeared.  I  dumped 
him.” 

“  Ha!  You’re  as  shrewd  os  ever  I  see.” 

“  Yes.  hut  thet  liaiii’t  all.” 

“  Well,  well?” 

“Pm  erfraid  I’ve  missed  it,  I  wuz  deown  be¬ 
low  jest  before  ye  came  in,  an’  coulan't  find  bis 
body. 

“  What  do  you  mean?  ’ 

Mrs.  Titteiiington  told  about  tlie  feather  bed, 
siitisiituting  herself  for  lier  husband. 

“  Well,  well!  This  is  a  pretty  kettle  of  flsh!” 
exclaimed  Colonel  Ricker.  “  Still  he  can’t  get 
away,  let  him  try  as  liard  as  he  will.  What  kind 
of  looking  man  was  he,  .Mother  T.?” 

“Oil,  an’  old  feller — old  enough  to  be  my 
grandfatlier,  but  with  ther  smoothest  tongue  you 
ever  saw.” 

“Thunder  and  Mars!  Did  he  have  a  big  white 
hat?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  And  a  long  blue  coat?” 

“Yes,  yes.” 

“  It’s  Old  King  Brady!”  breathed  Colonel 
Ricker.  “How  in  the  name  of  all  that’s  wonder¬ 
ful  did  lie  get  here?” 

“Duuno.  Ye'll  hev  to  ax  someone  else  be¬ 
side  me.” 

“  But  I  must  know  what  has  become  of  him  at 
once,”  exclaimed  Colonel  Ricker.  “  Look  lo  the 
girl.  Mother  T.  I’ll  be  back  iu  a  lilHe  while.” 

He  made  a  quick  dart  for  the  chimney,  opened 
the  secret  panel,  and  disappeared.  Warned  by 
ilie  anger  of  this  man,  whom  she  evidently  fear¬ 
ed,  Mrs.  Titterington  did  not  allow  her  curiosity 
to  gel  the  best  of  her  again.  .Meanwliile  Sadie — 
we  sliall  speak  of  the  girl  by  the  name  Colonel 
Ricker  gave  lier — sat  motionless  in  Hie  big  chair, 
weeping  softly. 

Sue  paid  no  attention  to  Mrs.  Titterington, 
as  Dial  woman  went  bustling  about  setting  t*ja 
table  and  making  other  preparations  for  the 

III  ul. 

“  Never  mind,  dearie.  It’ll  come  tout  right,” 
said  Hie  woman.  “  No  matter  liow  long  ther 
lane  tliar’s  alius  a  turnin’ — you  know  that  ez 
Wfll  ez  me.” 

“  I  want  to  go  right  away  from  here,” 
'oieatlied  S.idie.  “  I  want  to  go  at  once,  and 
you  must  help  me  to  do  it-  Will  you?  You  seem 
good  and  kind.” 

“Oil.  Pm  good.  I’ve  j’ined  every  church  I 
could  get  on  to  in  my  time,  so’s  to  be  sure  Pd 
hit  llier  rigtit  one.  I’ma.Methodisian’aB  ip- 
tist  an’  a  ’piscopal,  an’ two  or  three  oiliers.  You 
cun  trust  meeverv  lime,  dearie.  Got  any  money 
erhout  you?  It  sometimes  lielps.’' 

“  Unfortunately,  no.” 

“  Thefs  bad.  Don't  see  what  yer  gwine  ter  do 
then.” 

“  Can’t  you  suggest  some  way?  Your  neigh¬ 
bors  -  — ”  ■  “ 

“Tell  you  I  liain’t  got  none.” 

“If  1  was  only  stronger,  and  you  would  help 
me  to  saddle  the  horse,  1  could  go  alone.” 

“Go  whar?’ 


“Loni,  child,  the  painters  would  eat  vou- 
Iher  woods  is  full  on  ’em.  Ef  tliey  didn’t  ge 
yer  ther  moonshiners  would,  an’  ye’d  fare  belle 
with  the  painters,  let  me  tell  you  Hi.U.” 

“  I  don  t  understand  what  jou  mean  bv  paint 
ers  and  mootishiners?” 

“  Loni!  Did  you  never  see  a  ptiinler?” 

“Of  course;  lint  what  do  you  mean  by  tli 
woods  l.eing  full  of  painters?  Wliat  are* the 
painting?” 

“Ha!  ha!  Did  you  think  I  mean:,  hoi>s 
paint  er.s?’ 
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“  Y  *“s 

••  Slio!  You  are  {^roeu.  A  piiinlor  id  a  big 
Willi  eat.” 

*•  Dll,  a  panllier!” 

“  1  call  it,  a  |iaiiiler.” 

Sadie  sliiul  lored. 

"  .Viul  wlial  do  you  mean  by  moonahiners?”  she 
asked. 

•  (Juess  you  wuz  never  down  liyar  afore, 
Miss?” 

••  Never!” 

“  T!;ouglit  not.  Wall,  a  mooinsliiner  is — my 
gracious  sakes  alive,  wlial's  that?” 

li  sounded  just  as  if  some  one  had  dropped  a 
lieavy  stone  upon  the  roof. 

“  Some  one  is  on  the  lop  of  the  lioiise!”  cried 
Sadie  iu  alarm. 

“No,  no.  It’s  only  the  turkeys,”  said  Mrs. 
Tittermgton. 

She  thought  she  knew  what  hail  caused  tiie 
sound  the  moment  she  stopped  to  think  about 
it,  but  she  bad  never  been  more  mistaken  in  her 
life. 

Just  then  the  sound  of  horses  dashing  into  the 
yard  outside  roused  her  again. 

“Good  gosh!  Something’s  wrong,”  she  ex¬ 
claimed. 

In  another  instant  she  had  blown  out  the  lamp, 
leavin?  them  in  total  darkness. 

“  Hush!"  hreallied  .Mrs.  Tillerington,  catching 
Sadie's  liand. 

“  Who  do  you  think  it  is?” 

“  Dunno.  May  he  all  right  though.” 

“  Oh,  I’m  so  friirhlened.” 

“Don’t  be.  ’Tain’t  iikely  any  hurt’ll  come  to 
you.  Stand  right  still  whar  ye  be.  I’ll  try  an’ 
find  out.” 

She  crept  toward  one  of  tlie  windows,  and 
cautiously  moving  a  small  slide  in  the  shutter, 
peered  out. 

Two  young  men  with  red  shirt'!,  cowboy  hats 
and  big  boots  were  beside  the  water  butt  at  the 
eaves. 

One  of  them  had  dismounted  and  stood  look¬ 
ing  up  at  the  roof. 

“Gosh!  It’s  some  of  Jess  James’  hoys.  I’ll 
bet  a  cookey!”  muttered  the  woman,  closing  the 
slide. 

She  returneil  and  communicated  her  fears  to 
Sa'lie,  whose  terror  was  only  increased  by  the 
news. 

“  What  shall  we  do?"  she  ga-ped. 

“  Don  t  you  move.  I’ll  cull  llie  kun’l.” 

“Oh,  I  wish  you  would.” 

“  I’ll  do  It.  Keep  still  as  a  mouse  now.” 

Mrs.  Titteringlon  slipped  tliroueh  the  secret 
panel  at  the  cldmney-piece  and  disappeared. 

Meanwhile,  the  racket  outside  incieased,  and 
with  it  Sadie's  alarm. 

A  moment  Taler  and  some  one  was  heard  on 
the  roof  again. 

Tiien  a  voice  shouted: 

“  Thar  hain’i  no  one  hyar!” 

Next  Sadie  thoiiglil  some  one  leaped  ofl'  the 
roof  to  the  trroutid,  and  then  after  a  moment 
there  came  a  tremendous  pounding  on  I  he  front 
door. 

“  What  shall  I  do?”  murmured  the  jtoor  girl, 
almost  heside  he  self  wl'h  terror. 

“Hello,  Sailie!  What’s  the  matter?”  spoke 
Colonel  Ricker's  vidce,  and  out  from  behind  the 
chimney  came  tlie  colonel  with  a  bound. 

“There’s  some  one  at  the  door,  Jerome!”  cried 
Sadie. 

“  I  should  say  there  was"!  Mother  Tit  says  its 
the  James  Boys.” 

“I’m  sure  I  ilon’l  know.” 

“  By  thunder,  then  I  will  in  a  second.  Jesse 
James  ain’t.  Interfering  with  me  you  liet.  He’s 
too  trood  a  friend  of  mine.” 

He'leaped  toward  the  door  and  without  the 
slitrhtest  show  of  fear,  llunir  it  opm. 

There  slooil  Bob  and  Charlie  Ford  covering 
him  with  their  revolvers. 

I  “  Here,  liere!  Boys,  you  ilon’t  want  to  point 
those  things  at  me!”  crieil  G(d.  Ricker,  starling 
back  with  tiolh  liiiinls  cho-ched,  fur  he  saw  the 
danger  of  his  situation. 

Meanwhile  , Sadie,  with  an  pxclam.ation  of 
terror,  ha<l  run  around  lieldiid  the  table,  where 
she  remained  looKing  anxiously  on. 

Bob  and  Charlie  burst  out  into  a  hearty 
laugh. 

“  Hello,  Kun’l!  Thet  you?’  cried  the  latter, 
letting  his  revolver  fall. 

“  Yes.  What  <lo  3’()U  want?” 

“  Gh,  nothin’ much.  Never  thought  of  seein’ 
you.” 

“Arnl  I  must  say  I  never  though!  of  seeing 
you,  t’harlie  Foril.  But,  conn*  in,  bovs,  come 
In.  This  is  my  eomin  Miss  Baker.  What  in 
the  name  of  womler  tiroiiglit  yon  liere?  ’ 

'r  -  v  w-  r  ■  in  tele  in  n  moment,  Imt  not,  Imw- 


ever,  until  Mrs.  Tittinglon  had  come  through 
the  panel  iiiioliserved. 

Hello,  .Mother  T.  It’s  only  the  Ford  boys — 
friends  of  mine,’’  cri<‘ii  the  colonel.  “  Sit  liown. 
Bill).  Make  yourself  at  home,  Charlie.  How’s 
Jess?  An’  how  :s  it  yoti’re  hero  alone?” 

The  brothers  moved  toward  the  lire-iilace, 
paying  no  iitlenlion  to  the  iiroll'ered  cliaiis. 

“Say,  looker  here.  We  didn’t  look  fer  you!” 
Charlie  saiil. 

“No?”  queried  the  Colonel. 

“No.  We  were  lookin’  for  a  young  feller 
what  give  us  the  slip  someurs  ’bout  hyar.  Seen 
him?” 

“No.  I  haven’t  seen  anybody.  I’ve  just 
come  in.  Where’s  Jess?” 

“  Dunno  nothin’  about  Jess.  We’ve  quit  llier 
gang,”  said  Bob. 

“  'i’he  deuce.  What’s  that  for?” 

“  Fer  fun.  ’Bom  this  hyar  boy.” 

“  Do  j’ou  know  of  any  l>oy  lieing  in  the  liouse. 
Mother  T?”  asked  Hie  Colonel. 

“Tliar  haim  nobuddy  hyar  I'lit  wliat  yer  see.” 

“  Must  lie,”  said  Boh,  decidedly. 

“  Who  is  the  boy?”  asked  Col.  Ricker. 

“  Well,  he  ain't  exactly  a  lioy— he’s  a  young 
snip  of  a  detective  from  St.  Louis,  and  we  want 
him.” 

“  You  must  be  ofl.” 

“No.  we  ain’t,  nuther.  He  came  in  byar. 
Kun’l,  we  seen  him,  ami  Ihei’s  all  lliere  is  to  it. 
He  miut  be  hyar  someurs  now.” 

“  Mother  T.,  what  does  it  all  mean?”  demanded 
Colonel  Ricker.  “Are  you  hiding  any  one  here?” 

“  Sakes  alive,  no.” 

“  Liar!”  shrieked  a  voice,  coming  apparently 
from  wiihoiil  the  hut. 

“  Who  spoke?”  cried  tlie  colonel. 

“Liar!  Look  up  chimney,”  shrieked  the  voice 
again. 

Bob  and  Charlie  never  stopped  to  reflect  who 
was  speaking. 

Insta.iLly  Bob  was  inside  tlie  fireplace,  while 
Cliarley,  still  keeping  Colonel  Rick-  r  covered 
with  the  revolver,  pressed  heside  liim,  his  eyes 
turned  toward  the  room. 

“Oh,  Lord!  Oh,  Lord!”  wailed  Mrs.  Titter- 
ington. 

“Leggo  my  leg.s!  Leggo!”  bellowed  a  voice 
from  the  depiiis  of  the  flue. 

Then  all  of  a  sudden  down  tumbled  a  man 
upon  the  hearthstone,  knocking  Bob  flat  and 
sending  Charlie  sprawling. 

Somehow  Charlie  managed  to  catch  Mrs.  Tit- 
terington’s  dress  as  he  fell,  |)iilling  her  down, 
while  she  in  turn,  to  save  herself,  clutched  at 
Colonel  Ricker’s  arm. 

Down  they  went  all  in  a  bunch, 

Sadie  was  the  only  one  who  was  not  upon  the 
floor. 

Down  from  the  cliimnev  soot  fell  like  rain. 

“Lemme  go — lemme  go!”  bellowed  Hie  man 
who  liad  tumbleit  down  the  chimney. 

“Don’t  kill  itiin — don’t  kill  him!  He’s  my  old 
man!”  came  Mrs.  Ti'.terington’s  voice  out  of 
the  twisting  mass  of  leg.s  and  arms. 

.Meanwhile  the  door  was  wide  open  and  the 
way  clear. 

Seeing  her  chance,  Sadie  Baker  glided  out 
noiselessly  and  run  round  the  corner  of  the  lint, 
thence  striking  toward  the  forest  wit'j  the  ppeed 
of  the  wiiul. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  VAULTPtD  WAY. 

Le  WING  our  young  friend,  Will  Dawson,  still 
in  the  ciiimney — since  he  did  not  come  out  along 
vviili  Mrs.  Tiileringtoii’s  husband,  he  must  be 
I  here,  of  course— let  us  reiurii  to  Old  King 
Brady,  wito  iiad  just  tallied  'ine  more  to  his  list 
of  remarkaiile  escapes. 

“Thank  Heaven  for  feather  beds!”  muttered 
Hie  old  detective,  wlien  lie  scrii'nliled  up  and  by 
llie  light  of  the  small  dark- ianlern,  v  hicii  he  al¬ 
ways  carried,  realized  what  hud  savoil  him,  “or, 
rather,  thank  wlioever  droiipeti  Hint  lied  here.” 

He  was  terribly  sliaken  n|),  though,  was  Hie 
old  detective,  for  the  fall  had  been  a  good  fifteen 
feet. 

Flashing  the  lantern  aiioiit  he  now  perceived 
tiiiil  he  stood  at  tlie  bottom  of  a  circular  shaft, 
or  well,  and  not,  as  he  had  siqiposed,  simply  in 
the  cellar  of  the  lint. 

There  was  no  way  apparent  at  the  first  glancn 
of  getting  either  ii[)  or  down. 

“  What  ill  thunder  sliall  I  do?"  thought  Hie 
detective. 

It  occurred  to  him  that  there  might  tie  some¬ 
thing  of  interest  under  the  feather  lied  wlilcli 
had  saved  liis  life  ami  he  pulled  it  aside. 

One  glance  showed  him  that  he  had  hit  Hie 
nail  <|iinrelv  on  the  head  at  the  first  guess. 

'I’he  floor  of  the  vault  was  of  stotie,  cut  into 


diamond  sliaiied  iiieces,  and  covered  all  over 
will!  curious  mai kings  wliich  looked  like  liieio- 
gl\  pliics. 

In  tlie  miildle  of  the  circle  was  a  huge  stone 
ring,  iittaclied  to  the  pavement  by  means  of  a 
copper  l)oh. 

It  was  a  most  peculiarly-shaped  ring. 

When  OKI  King  Brady  flashed  the  light  on  it 
and  got  a  closer  look  he  found  its  form  was  Hiut 
of  two  serpents  with  their  tails  twisted  togeilier, 
carved  in  solid  stone. 

Now  the  ohi  detective  was  a  man  who  was 
pielty  well  posted  on  things  generally,  tint  knew 
no  more  about  the  sul>jecl  of  Americun  unliqimies 
than  a  child. 

Had  he  been  better  informed  he  would  at  once 
have  recognized  Hiis  ring,  the  pavement  and 
hioroghyi>hical  inscription  upon  it,  as  the  work 
of  that  mysterious  [leople,  the  mound  liuihlers, 
the  remains  of  whose  architectural  structure  lie 
scattered  all  over  the  Western  coiiiilry,  and  in 
Missouri  do  most  especially  abound. 

But  Old  King  Brady  never  slopped  to  think 
anything  about  it. 

He  hail  discovered  a  mystery,  and  he  was  re¬ 
solved  to  explore  it,  particularly  as  he  saw  no 
other  way  of  getliiig  out  of  the  hole. 

He  pulled  on  Hie  ring  wiHi  all  his  might,  and 
up  came  the  piece  of  stone  to  which  it  was  at- 
taclied,  disclosing  a  stone  stair  ca.<e  henealh. 

It  was  the  regulation  secret  vault,  the  kind 
found  in  every  well  regulated  sensation  story. 

If  it  had  been  discovered  beneath  some  an¬ 
cient  European  castle,  it  would  have  been  quite 
correct,  but  to  find  it  under  Hiis  lonely  cabin,  in 
the  wilds  of  soutlieastern  Missouri,  puzzleii  the 
detective  not  a  little,  it  must  be  owned. 

He  hastily  descended  the  steps,  taking  ihe 
precaution  to  close  the  trap  after  him,  that  he 
might  liave  at  least  a  moment’s  warning  in  case 
any  one  were  to  follow. 

Down,  down,  down  the  steps  led  him. 

Old  King  Ilrady  counted  one  hundred  of 
them. 

They  were  very  broad — fifteen  inches  at  least 
to  a  step.  If  this  was  correct,  then  the  detect¬ 
ive  would  lie  at  least  125  feet  below  tlie  ground. 

“  It’s  the  shaft  of  some  old  lead  mine,’’  tliouglit 
the  detective,  “  that’s  what  it  is.  I’ve  slumoled 
upon  a  secret,  I  guess.  Thought  there  was 
some  strong  reason  for  that  old  liag  being  so 
unwilling  to  let  me  in.  Neitlier  would  slie  have 
played  tliis  trick  on  me  she  did,  nor  had  the 
means  of  playing  it  so  ready  without  cause.” 

He  flushed  the  lantern  about  him. 

As  he  had  suspected,  lie  was  standing  at  ilie 
bottom  of  a  lead  shaft.  The  walls  and  sides  were 
all  glittering  witli  galena  Directly  in  front  of 
iiim  was  a  door  made  of  lieavy  timber. 

Its  face  was  covered  all  over  with  rude  j'ic- 
tures  of  snakes,  beasts  and  birds  in  most  pe¬ 
culiar  attitudes. 

Old  King  Brady  wondered  who  liad  been  foolish 
enough  to  waste  time  making  them.  He  never 
dreamed  that  they  and  Hie  mine  loo,  were  okler 
than  American  liislory,  llie  work  of  a  once  mighty 
race  whose  very  name  has  passed  beyond  Hie 
memory  o!  man. 

He  had  no  difficulty  in  opening  this  door. 
Beyond  it  lay  a  vaulted  passageway  arched  up 
with  brick,  leading  ofl'  as  fur  us  the  laiiurn’s 
liglit  would  reach. 

“Just  the  kind  of  mystery  I  love,”  thought 
Old  King  Brady,  and  passing  into  the  vaiilied 
way,  lie  closed  the  door  behind  him. 

None  too  soon  either. 

In  less  than  three  minutes  tlie  virtuous  Mr. 
Tilterington  came  toiling  down  into  tlie  upper 
shaft  to  look  for  his  wife’s  capture. 

He  might  liave  lieard  the  detective  busiling 
about  at  the. foot  of  Hie  stairs,  but  once  lieyond 
the  door  it  was  not  possible  to  make  sufficient 
noise  for  tliat. 

Next  came  Col.  Ricker. 

He  got  a.s  far  as  Hie  door  of  Ihe  vaulteil  wav, 
and  was  just  about  to  open  it  wlien  a  snafp 
wliistle  was  heard  above,  and  suddenly  ctimo 
Mrs.  Titterington’s  voice  ns  througli  a  speaking- 
lube  announcing  that  Hie  Ford  Boys  were  in  the 
hut 

This  called  Col.  Ricker  hack,  and  left  Old 
King  Brady,  who  knew  nothing  of  all  this.  p‘enty 
of  time  to  pursue  his  investigations  in  the  \nuU- 
ed  way  in  peace. 

Meanwhile  in  the  liut  above,  all  was  dir»>  con¬ 
fusion. 

Never  was  t  liere  a  worse  tnngle  of  Immnn 
heads,  legs  and  arms  Ilian  on  Mother  T’,".  tlre- 
jilace  just  I  lien. 

I’hew!  How  the  Ford  Boys  did  swear,  h  was 

frightful  to  hear  them. 

Bob  managed  to  pull  himself  loose  first,  nml 
Colonel  Riclii'r  dragged  oil  MoHier  T. 

Tlie  knot  was  liroken  at  lust. 
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All  were  on  their  feet  in  a  moiiieiit,  witli  faces 
neatly  frescoed  with  soot. 

“llikl  on!  Hold  on!”  roared  the  colonel,  as 
everybody  tried  to  speak  at  once.  “One  at  a 
time,  please.  Mother  T.,  look  out  for  the  •'irl! 
Tit,  you  lyini?  old  rascal!  What  the  mischief 
were  you  hiding  in  that  chimney  for— speak!” 

He  was  in  a  furious  rage,  was  Colonel  Ricker, 
so  much  so,  that  he  not  only  seemed  to  forget 
all  about  the  presence  of  the  Ford  Boys,  but  even 
Sadie  escaped  his  ndnd. 

“  Wal,  neow,  kun’l,  I  didn’t  mean  no  disre¬ 
spect  to  you,  sir,”  drawled  Mr.  Titterington. 
“I  heard  ther  row,  an’ jest  went  up  chimoly  fer 
fear  it  mought  be  ther  sherilV - ” 

“Shut  up,  you  old  idiot!  You’re  lying!” 

“  Kun’l,  I  swar  I  hain’t.  D’ye  think  I’d  lie  to 
you,  sirl” 

“Do  I  think!  Don’t  I  know  you’d  rather  lie 
than  tell  the  truth'/  Whiit  did  you  go  to  St. 
Louis  for?  Speak,  man!  I  must  know — there’ll 
be  trouble  if  I  don’t.” 

“Wal,  neow,  kun’l,  it  wuz  to  see  my  sister, 
who's  been  very  sick.  Thefs  God’s  troth.” 

“Bosh!  You  never  had  a  sister.  Things  like 
you  don’t  have  sisters.  Own  up  to  the  truth 
now — quick!” 

“I’m  a-telliu’  on  it.  ’Deed  I  am.” 

“Liar’?”  hissed  the  colonel,  suddenly  siiringing 
upon  him.  “I  know  you  too  well.” 

Catching  Mr.  T.  by  the  throat,  he  pinned  him 
against  the  chimney,  at  the  same  time  covering 
him  with  a  cocked  revolver. 

Then,  with  all  the  skill  of  a  professional,  he 
ran  his  hand  into  every  pocket  the  man  possess¬ 
ed. 

In  vain  di'l  Titterington  protest,  and  Mrs.  T. 
scold  and  sputter. 

Col.  Ricker  was  too  much  enraged  to  hoar 
what  was  said. 

As  for  the  Ford  boys,  they  had  looked  up  the 
chimney,  and  assuring  themselves  that  no  one 
else  was  concealed  in  it,  remained  silent  specta¬ 
tors  of  this  strange  scene. 

A  jack  knife,  a  bowie  knife,  a  plug  of  tobacco 
and  sundry  other  things  were  produceil,  and  then 
came  a  big  leather  wallet,  finstened  with  a  strap. 

Mr.  Titterington  set  up  a  terrible  howl  when 
this  appeared,  and  made  a  dash  at  the  colonel  to 
try  and  recover  it. 

Instead  of  discharging  his  revolver.  Colonel 
Ricker  dealt  the  man  a  crushing  blow  with  his 
list,  sending  him  cracking  back  against  the  chim¬ 
ney  again.  • 

Suddenly,  to  the  amazement  of  Bob  and  Char¬ 
ley  Ford,  the  whole  enil  of  the  chimney  tumbled 
inward,  Titterington  disappearing  with  it. 

The  last  they  saw  of  him  were  two  legs  ending 
in  two  huge  cowliide  lioots  paddling  away  furi¬ 
ously,  like  the  arms  of  a  threshing  machine. 

“Oh,  lawful  sakes!  You’ve  killed  him!”  shriek¬ 
ed  Mrs.  T.  “  Will  you  listen!  The  gal’s  gone! 
It  sarves  you  blame  well  riglit!’’ 

“  Gone!”  roared  the  Colonel,  thrusting  the 
wallet  into  his  outside  coat  pocket. 

“  Yes! — gone!” 

“  Where— what - !” 

But  Col.  Ricker  got  no  further  than  this,  and 
for  an  excellent  reason. 

As  he  turned  suddenly  roum*,  there  stood  Bob 
and  Charley  Ford  covering  him  with  their  re¬ 
volvers. 

“  Now.  you  jest  hold  on  thar,  kun’l!”  said  Bob, 
firmly.  “  You  seem  to  hev’  got  all  mixed  uj) 
hyar,  so  C.iarlie  and  me  h3\’  concluded  to  boss 
this  iiyar  bizness.  Drop  them  shoutin’  irons  of 
yourn  and  bo  blame  quick  about  it  too.” 

How  the  doughty  Colonel  spluttered. 

It  was  ludicrous  to  hear  him. 

Still  it  was  no  use. 

'The  Ford  boys  were  masters  of  the  situation, 
and  meant  to  keep  so  evidently. 

“Give  us  that  ere  wallet,”  said  Bob. 

Reluctantly  Colonel  Ricker  obeyed. 

Bob  did  not  stop  to  open  it-simply  thrust  it 
into  his  pocket. 

Meanwhile  Titterington  had  come  crawling  out 
of  the  opening  behind  the  secret  panel,  and  stood 
looking  on  from  the  corner,  while  Mrs.  T.  had 
droppmi  into  a  chair  and  just  sat  there  groaning 
and  wringing  her  hands. 

“Now  looker  hyar,”  said  Bob;  “we  don  t 
want  no  more  nonsense.  Charlie  an’  me  hev 
quit  the  James  boys  and  are  jest  on  the  dead 

You’ll  suffer  for  this.  Ford!”  stormed  Colonel 


liick 

“.Shut  up!  Answer  my  questions,  all  of 
Fust  an’  foremost  who’s  that  there  gal?” 
“.She’s  my  cousin,”  growled  the  colonel. 
“  .\nd  your  prisoner.” 

“  You  say  so.” 

What  fer?” 

“  Find  out.” 


you. 


“  Let’s  hev  it  blame  quick.” 

“  Well,  I  mean  to  marry  her,  if  you  must 
know.” 

“Humph!  That’s  how  the  cat  jumps,  is  it? 
Looks  ez  though  she  didn’t  care  ’bout  inarryin’ 
you,  so  we’ll  just  let  her  go.” 

“  But  she’ll  lose  herself  in  the  woods.” 

“  Letter;  we  hain’t  got  time  to  fool  with  her,” 
sneered  Bob.  “Now,  old  woman,  it’s  your 
turn.  Whar’s  the  young  feller  what  came  in 
hyar  a  few  minutes  ago?” 

“  I  never  seed  no  young  feller  and  I’ll  swar  to 
it,”  snapped  Mrs.  Titterington. 

“  Look  eoiit.” 

“  It’s  true.” 

“She’s  tellin’  the  trewth.  Bob,”  put  in  Char 
lie.  “  Thar  hain’t  no  use  pressin’  that  further. 

I  kin  tell.” 

“  Most  like  he’s  took  to  the  woods,”  said  Bob. 

Ho  turned  to  the  cowering  Titterington. 

“  What’s  in  beliind  ther  chimbly?”  he  asked. 

“  D— (1 — oii’t  ax  me!”  stammered  Tittering¬ 
ton,  “  ax  the  Kun’i  -  it's  his  business,  not  mine.” 

“  It’s  your  turn,  Kun’l  said  Bob. 

“  I’ve  nolhing  to  say,  gentlemen,”  answered 
Col.  Ricker,  who  had  mastered  his  temper  at 
last,  and  was  now  cool. 

“  You’ti  Imtter  tell.” 

“  Be  very  sure  I  never  shall  tell.” 

“Gooii!  Then  we’ll  have  to  make  you,”  said 
Bob.  “  Go  ahead  and  lead  the  way  neow.  W’e’re  I 
gwin  ter  explore  the  secrets  of  this  place.” 

“Gentlemen,  I  warn  you,”  sail  Col.  Ricker. 

“  You  risk  your  lives  in  doing  this.” 

“No  back  talk  now,”  said  Bo'j,  sternl}', 

“  lead  on.” 

“Very  good,  gentlemen,”  answered  the  Col¬ 
onel.  “  I  ask  for  nothing  better — come  on.” 

Now  Charlie  seemed  to  hesitate. 

“Hadn’t  we  better  drop  it,  Bob?”  he  whis¬ 
pered. 

“  Not  much,”  answered  Bob.  “Thar’s  some 
mystery  hyar,  an’  1  mean  to  see  the  end  on  it. 
If  you’re  scart,  you  kin  stay  behind.” 

“As  though  I’d  do  tliiit,”  muttered  Charlie. 

Colonel  Ricker  was  on  his  feet  now,  and  led 
the  way  to  the  secret  panel. 

“Hold  on!’’  cried  Bob.  “I’ll  go  ahead.  Y'ou 
keep  him  covered  behind,  Charlie.” 

“An’  what  erbout  the  others?” 

“  Oh,  let  ’em  be.  They  can’t  do  nothin’.” 

In  a  moment  they  were  descending  a  flight  of 
steps  with  Colonel  Ricker  between  tiiem.  Be¬ 
fore  they  had  gone  far.  Bob  called  out  that  there 
was  a  door. 

“  We  mu.'it  have  a  light  here,”  he  said. 
“Charlie,  go  back  and  get  one.” 

Presently  Charlie  returned  with  a  lighted  lan¬ 
tern,  and  Bob  began  fumbling  about  the  door 
looking  for  the  lock. 

“  You  can't  open  that  door,  gentlemen,”  said 
the  colonel,  calmly. 

“  No.  but  you  can,  ai  d  you’d  better  do  it,” 
answered  Bob. 

Colonel  Ricker  made  no  objection. 

Touching  a  secret  spring  the  entire  door  mov¬ 
ed  sideways  into  an  aperture  in  the  wall. 

They  now  found  themselves  in  the  vault  into 
which  Old  King  Brady  had  fallen. 

Bob’s  sharp  eyes  soon  spied  the  ring,  and  he 
ordered  tho  colonel  to  open  the  trap. 

Following  tho  same  road  the  detective  had 
taken  they  found  themselves,  after  a  moment, 
moving  along  the  vaulted  w.ay. 

CIIAPTP]R  X. 

CAPTURED  BY  THE  WILDM.^N. 

And  what,  meaiiwhilo,  had  become  of  "Will 
Dawson? 

Having  left  the  young  detective  to  look  out 
for  himself  while  all  these  events  were  taking 
place,  it  is  now  necessary  that  we  should  return 
and  see  what  he  was  about. 

Tho  sound  of  the  voice  from  the  depths  of  the 
chimney  startled  Will  terribly,  and  he  hastened 
to  pull  himself  up  to  the  top  again,  and  lost  no 
time  in  scrambling  out  upon  the  roof. 

Where  were  the  Ford  Boys? 

Just  then  Will’s  ears  caught  the  sound  of  loud 
voices  talking  below  him.  In  a  moment  or  two, 
as  he  lay  crouching  upon  the  shingles,  there 
came  a  thunderous  racket  below. 

“  They’ve  got  something  else  on  their  hands 
beside  looking  after  me,”  thought  Will.  “  What¬ 
ever  it  is,  now  is  my  time  to  light  out.’’ 

He  slid  down  to  the  eaves,  and  by  the  aid  of 
the  water  butt  managed  to  climb  to  the  ground. 

His  next  move  was  to  steal  cautiously  around 
the  house. 

The  horses  of  the  outlaw  brothers  stood  quietly 
beside  the  hut,  and  Mill  could  easily  have  jios- 
sessed  himself  of  one  of  them,  but  he  was  re¬ 
solved  to  find  out  tho  meaning  of  all  tho  racket 
inside  lir.st. 


He  crept  cautiously  to  the  oiien  door  and 
peered  in,  thus  becoming  a  witness  to  part  of  the 
strange  scene  which  was  being  enacted  inside 
the  hut. 

At  a  glance  he  saw  that  the  Ford  Boys  had 
undertaken  a  new  contract,  and  he  thought  a 
dangerous  one. 

Nor  was  this  all  he  saw. 

In  the  valorous  .Mr.  Titterington,  who  crouched 
in  a  corner.  Will  recognized  instantly  his  friend 
on  the  train— .Mr.  Brown. 

“Hello!”  he  mutiered.  “I’ll  just  hold  on 
here  a  bit  and  see  how  this  thing  etuis.” 

It  ended  in  the  disappearance  of  Colonel  Rick¬ 
er  and  the  Ford  Boys  through  the  secret  panel, 
as  we  have  already  related. 

Will  watched  and  waited. 

Instead  of  injuring  him,  the  excitement  of  the 
last  few  hours  actua.ly  seemed  to  have  done  him 
good. 

All  his  detective  instincts  returned  in  full  force. 

“I’ve  got  business  with  you,  my  friend,”  he 
muttered  as  he  watched  Titterington  gather  him¬ 
self  up,  ‘and  I  mean  to  transact  it  too.” 

.\nd  pulling  out  the  revolver  which  he  had 
taken  from  Charlie  Ford,  he  stood  ready  at  the 
open  door  waiting  for  the  time  to  act. 

Insiile  the  hut  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Titterington  stood 
staring  at  each  other,  rage,  disappointment  and 
fear  written  on  the  faces  of  each. 

“  You’re  a  blamed  old  coward,  pa!”  snapped 
the  woman  at  length.  “  You  see  what’s  come 
of  it.  Ourgame  is  up.” 

“Quit,  woman!  Don't  you  see  I’m  almost 
mad!  ’  the  man  exclaimed. 

“  Ef  them  loafers  kill  the  kun’l  whar’s  our  livin’ 
coinin’  frum?” 

“  Dry  up!” 

“  I  won’t.  ’ 

“  You’re  a  fool!” 

“  You’re  another.  What  ever  made  you  go 
galiavantiii’  otl'  to  St.  Louis?  Why  didn’t  you 
stay  home  and  attend  to  bisness?’ 

“Chut!  What’s  that  got  to  do  with  it? 
Didn’t  I  go  to  St.  Louis  because  I  wanted  to 
ketch  on  to  the  hiding-place  of  El  Baker’s  gold?” 

“B'h!  A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in 
the  bush.” 

“Be  quiet.  Didn’t  I  watch  Baker’s  brother 
night  and  day?  Didn’t  I  ketch  on  when  he  start¬ 
ed  that  young  snip  of  a  detective  for  Kittle 
Black?  Didn’t  I  get  on  the  train  ahead  of  him 
and  lav  for  the  ring?  Didn’t  I  get  it?  Ditin’t  I 
go  to  Doniphan  and  capture  the  secret?  Wasn’t 
a  fortune,  in  our  grasp  when  all  this  row  came  on 
to  us?  It’s  just  too  blame  bad!” 

Never,  perhaps,  was  so  much  that  seemed  mys¬ 
terious  cleared  away  in  a  single  sentence  before. 

Will  Dawson  smiled  grimly,  and,  cocking  his 
revolver,  stepped  inside  the  hut,  covering  his 
man. 

“Good-evening,  Mr.  Brown,”  he  said,  dryly. 
“I  hope  I  see  you  well.” 

Titterington  gave  a  snort  of  amazement. 

Mrs.  T.  flung  up  her  hands  and  dropped  into  a 
chair. 

“Oh,  Lord!  here’s  more  on  ’em!”  she  cried. 
“  Where’s  this  thing  gwine  ter  eend?” 

“  Who  are  you?”  demanded  Titterington  in 
trembling  tone-.  “  W — what  do  you  want?” 

“  Oh,  I  reckon  you  know  me.” 

“  Wuz  it  you  in  the  chimbly?” 

“  Yes.  Much  obliged  to  you  for  not  giving  me 
away.” 

“  You’d  orter  be.  I’d  a  done  it,  though,  but 
fact  is,  I  clean  forgot  ye  in  all  the  bubble.  Whad 
ye  w'ant?” 

“I  guess  you  know.” 

“  Duriied  ef  I  do.” 

“  Have  you  forgotten  about  my  grip-sack?” 

“  Dunno  nothin’  erbout  yer  grip-sack.” 

“  Be  careful!”  cried  Will,  “  I’m  in  no  mood  for 
nonsense.  I  am  an  officer  of  the  law,  and  shan’t 
hesitate  to  shoot  you  unless  you  instantly  tell  me 
what  I  want  to  know.” 

Titterington  trembled. 

“  tVliat’s  that?”  he  demanded  in  hollow  tones. 

“I  have  heard  something  of  what  has  been 
going  on  in  here,  and  all  of  your  conversation 
with  your  wife.  You  know  the  secret  hiding- 
place  of  the  gold  hidden  by  Mr.  Baker’s  brothel. 
I  order  you  to  tell  .me  where  it  is.” 

“Say,  young  feller - ” 

“  Hold  on!  No  more  talk.” 

“  Blit - ” 

“  Yes  or  no!” 

“  I  wuz  about  to  obsarve - ” 

“  I’ll  count  three,  my  friend,”  interrupted 
Will,  with  imperturbable  calmness.  “If  you 
don’t  do  as  I  ask  before  I  have  finished  your 
wife  will’  be  a  widow.  Make  no  mistake.” 

“Oh,  Lord!  What  shall  I  do?”  groaned  Tit- 
teriiigton.  “  Ma,  k‘>an’t  you  help?” 
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Hul  Mrs.  1  was  by  fir  too  frii|;hLoiuHi  to 
iiiov  ■. 

“v »  ,  cri  il  Will,  ill  llrm,  (li.siiiict  tones. 

••  't,r  iim-r,  let’s  ar^v  liie  case.  I - " 

•■Tw..;’ 

••  tio.shi  1  only  wniil - " 

••  I'liree!” 

••  lloia  up!  I’ll  tel'!”  roareil  Titteringlon. 
•' The  treasure  is  hill  uinieiMeatli  a  hut  in  ther 
r.hick  Mingo  awaiiip.” 

“You’ve  barely  saved  your  life,”  said  Will, 
sternly,  “  and  you’ll  lose  it  yet  if  you  ain’t 
mighty  careful.  Answer  my  questions  now.  and 
answer  them  jiromptly.  At  the  first  show  of 
hesitation.  I'm  going  to  shoot.” 

“All  right,  stranger,  all  right.  When  I  give 
up  I  give  up,  and  that’s  the  eend  on  it.” 

“  Where  is  this  swamp?” 


ii.il,  then,  that  you  cut  open  my  gripsack  and 
stole  my  papers  and  the  ring?" 

“  Oh,  I’ll  admit  unytiimg.” 

“  You  took  the  ring  to  .Mr.  Trott — he  gave  you 
thhs  informatiiiii?” 

“  Yes,  yes.  You  understand  that  ” 

“Very  good.  Now,  my  friend,  there  are  two 
liorses  outside.  You  will  mount  one  of  them  with 
me,  and  we’ll  lead  the  other  to  use  it  in  ca.se  we 
get  to  understand  each  other  a  little  better. 
Move  on.” 

It  was  of  no  use  for  Mr.  Titterington  to  pro¬ 
test  or  his  wife  to  ejacu'ate.  Will  was  firm. 

“  I’ve  been  er-ridiiT  steady  this  last  two  days 
and  am  clean  knocked  out,”  groaned  Titter¬ 
inglon.  “I  know  I  kean’t  stand  it.  I’ll  die  on 
the  road.” 

“  Your  kind  don’t  die  so  ensv,”  retorted  tVill. 


“  How  do  you  supiiose  they  found  out  aiiy- 
tliing  about  it,  Mr.  Titterington?” 

'ritteriDglon  gave  a  grunt. 

‘  Seems  to  you  like  a  l)ig  mystery,  don’t  it?” 
iie  Biiaiiped. 

“  1  own  it  does.” 

“  Will,  there  hain’t  no  mystery  about  it. 
You’ve  got  the  drop  on  me  an’  1  s’pose  you’ll 
keep  it.  Anyhow  ’i  won’t  do  me  no  harm  to  tell 
j'ou  how  that  came  atiout.” 

“  I  wish  you  would.  1  confess  I  am  curious.” 

“  ’Twas  my  doiu’s.” 

*•  How  so?” 

“  S  pose  you  heard  what  I  was  telling  the  old 
woman — you  said  you  did.” 

“I  heard  all.” 

“Good  enough.  Then  understand  that  Clel, 


lie  leaped  toward,  the  door  and  without  the  slightest  show  of  fear,  flung  it  open.  Tiiere  stood  Bob  and  Charlie  Ford 

covering  liini  with  their  revolvers. 


“  ’Boiil  twenty  mile  from  hy:ir.” 

“  .V’ld  the  iiut— do  you  know  where  it  i-i?” 

“  Yes;  right  on  the  edge  of  the  swamp.” 

'■  Will)  lives  tiiere?'’ 

Duinio.” 
lie  careful.” 

“  Folks  say  the  wildman  lives  there,  hut  ez  I 
never  seen  liiin  into  it,  how  kin  I  tell?” 

“Is  there  a  road  to  the  liiit?” 

“  Part  of  Iher  way--ye.s.” 

“  Very  good.  Now  then,  where  hev  tli  ise 
'  p'‘0))le  gone  Who  were  liere?” 

“  Dunno!’’ 

“  (Jaieful  now!” 

“  Down  into  the  cave  tlien  ’’ 

“  there  il  ciive  nirderneiitli  this  liut?’’ 

“  Not  egziidly  onderneath  il,  but  you  kin  git 
t'  il  that  wiiv.” 
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‘  For  my  part  I'm  just  oil’  a  sick  bed.  Yet  I 
liiive  no  fear.  No  m.ire  words  now.  Move  on.” 

Will  chose  Bob  Ford’s  liorse,  wliicti  was  Hie 
liest  animal  of  itie  two. 

At  Ids  order  Mr.  T.  procured  a  halter,  wliicli 
was  put  round  tlie  neck  of  the  other  liorse.  Will 
making  the  loose  end  fast  to  his  own  saddle. 

Forcing  Titteringlon  to  seat  liimself  on  the 
siid  lie  in  front.  Will  ni.w  took  his  own  sUition 
behind  him,  iind  in  thissliape  Mrs.  T.  saw  ttiem 
ride  out  of  the  clearing,  Cliarlie  Ford's  horse 
trotting  on  lieliind. 

“  Wall,  yer  a  hlami'd  plucky  chap  for  one  so 
young,”  remarked  the  man  as  they  sttnck  Hie 
road. 

Will  laiiglied. 

“  (hrcumstance,s  helped  me,  iny  friend,”  he 

Silid. 

“  |{lame  siircnmstiinces.” 

“  Yon  miiv  lilame  them,  1  doii’i.  Do  yon 
know  how  1  came  to  be  at  vonr  lionse?” 

“No.” 


The  Ford  Bovs  were  chasing  me.” 


“  .M'ghter 
“  Do  voii 
for'!” 


gne.ssed  it.” 
know  what 


they  were  chasing  me 


“  How  sluiiild  I  know?” 

“  They  wouldn’t  lielieve  me  when  I  tol  l  them 
you  itole  (he  papers  and  Ihering  oiii  of  the 
•  lip  lack.  They  thought  1  had  them  hidden 

:■.!!|l'^V'l■■|■e.  ’ 

■  III!' 


Miller  an’  me  wuz  on  a  tight  together  in  St.  Louis 
an'  I  rather  think  I  split.” 

“  Tliat  e.xplains  it.” 

“  Clel’s  Jesse  James’  riglit  bower,  yer  know. 
’Twas  tlia'.  wluit  brought  ther  gang  down  into 
these  hyar  parts.  Tell  yon  wlmt  it  is,  squire,  ef  I 
liadn’t  er  managed  to  drop  oil'  Hiat  train  jest 
when  I  did  1  wouldn’t  be  liynr  neow.  belcher 
sweet  life  on  that.  Fact  is— gosh  all  snakes! 
fiOok  tliar!” 

“  Whal!” 

“  Tliar!” 

Will  looked  in  the  direction  Indicated  bv  Mr. 
Titlermgion’s  jioiiiling  linger, 

“  It’s  only  a  girl  running  along  the  road,”  he 
said. 

“Only  a  g.al!  Tl.et’s  enough,  stranger,  that 
gal  is  I  he  one  who  escap»*d — oh,  great  go.sii!” 

Fchoing  the  cry.  Will  dug  his  lieeN  into  the 
hor.se’.s  Hanks,  sending  the  animal  forward  with 
a  |•usll, 

'lull  lull',  Hiongli,  to  preveni  the  girl,  who  ran 
on  at  a  short  distiince  ahead  of  Hiem.  from  being 
.suddenly  seized  by  a  iiakeii.  heavily  be  ird»»il 
man,  who  dashed  out  of  Hie  bushes  by  the  road 
side. 

Help!  Help!’  slirleked  the  girl,  in  t'iteons 
tones. 

Bang!  Bang!”  went  Will’s  revolver. 

Bui  for  fear  of  hitting  the  girl  lie  hud  to  aim 
low  Mild  he  missed. 

“  Il  s  the  wildmaii!”  cried  I'il lerli'gion,  a*  the 
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striuii;e  creiiture,  UoUliiig  the  girl  iti  li is  unite, 
<.lisa|)pearei.i  among  the  trees. 

••  It’s  Lite  wiKiinaii!  (JreutGosli!  It’s  all  day 
with  that  poor  creetur,  viiioever  site  he.” 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  SIHDER  AND  THE  KI.IES. 

Bent  upoti  penetrating  the  mysteries  of  the 
vaulted  way,  and  never  guessing  that  he  liad 
passed  so  close  to  “Mr.  Brown,”  Old  King 
Brady  kept  on  througli  the  passage,  allowing 
himself  just  as  little  liglit  as  possible,  and  sliield- 
ing  even  that  with  his  iiand. 

He  could  not  imagiue  what  any  one  should 
have  made  such  an  excavation  for. " 

“  It  must  have  cost  thousands  of  dollars!”  he 
murmured,  “and  I  can’t  .see  what  it’s  got  to  do 
with  tiie  lead  mine  hack  there.” 


The  detective  now  tackled  the  one  on  the  left. 

He  pushed,  pulled,  poked  and  [iried  in  fruit¬ 
less  endeavor  to  lind  tlie  secret  spring. 

Suddenly,  just  as  lie  was  atiout  to  give  it  up  al¬ 
together,  the  whole  piece  of  wall  moved  outward 
of  its  own  accord,  disclosing  lieliind  a  small 
closet-like  apartmentf  in  which  stood  one  of  the 
strangest  looking  objects  he  had  ever  seen. 

It  was  a  big  sipiare  block  of  stone,  upon  wliicli 
rested  a  small  but  jiarticularly  hideous  idol, 
carved  rudely  from  a  grayish  stone. 

Tlie  nose  was  tiroken  oil,  and  one  ear  was 
gone,  but  to  make  up  for  these  deliciencies,  per¬ 
haps,  some  one  liad  planted  a  bat;,ered  old  hat 
upon  the  head  of  the  statue  and  stuck  a  stumpy 
clav  pipe  between  its  open  jaws. 

Beside  tlie  idol  tliera  were  oilier  things  various 
and  sundry  in  tlie  closet — we  shall  call  it  a  closet 


Nearer  and  neater  the- fooisteps  aiiproaclied. 

Presently  a  light  struck  into  the  closet  through 
a  narrow’  slit  between  two  of  the  bricks  which 
Old  King  Brady  had  not  previously  noticed. 

Pressing  his  eye  to  this,  he  found  that  he  could 
obtain  a  iterfect  view  of  the  passage  without,  and 
after  a  moment  he  was  rewarded  by  the  sight  of 
Bob  and  Charlie  Ford  marching  their  prisoner 
up  against  the  brick  wall. 

“  Hello!’’  shouted  Cliarlie.  “  This  here  seems 
to  be  tlier  end.” 

“Jest  BO,  gentlemen,”  answered  the  colonel, 
dryly. 

“How  do  you  get  on?”  demanded  Bi»b. 

“  Well,  that’s  a  secret.” 

“  Out  with  it,  quick.’’ 

“  Really  I  see  no  way.  Tllterington  is  itie  only 
man  to  tell  you  that.  You  made  the  huge  mis- 


There,  at  the  very  edge  of  the  bluff,  was  Boli  Ford,  struggling  with  a  rough-looking,  heavily- bearded  fellow,  who 

was  trying  to  finish  him  with  a  long,  keeu-oladed  knife. 


The  further  he  advanced,  the  more  perplexed 
he  became. 

The  walls  of  the  passage  were  built  of  un¬ 
usually  small  liricks  of  a  yellowish  shade,  and  so 
closely  set  that  it  was  almost  impossilile  to  dis- 
linvuish  their  joining. 

The  pavement  was  made  of  the  same  diamond 
shaped  stones,  laid  with  a  skill  almost  equalling 

Mosaic.  . 

Now  the  strangest  part  of  it  all  was  that  small 
sto’ies  are  exceedingly  scarce  in  Missouri,  and 
these  were  all  small  and  all  of  nearly  the  same 
size  and  shape. 

After  Old  King  Brady  had  gone  on  for  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  at  jeast  a  thousand  feet,  as  nearly  as  lie 
could  estimate,  he  was  astonished  to  find  the 
j)assa‘''e  come  to  an  abrupt  end,  a  cross  wail 
hlockrng  his  further  progress,  which  seemed  as 
solid  as  a  rock. 

“Tliunder!  This  i.s  odd,”  muttered  tlie  de¬ 
tective.  “  Wliat  am  I  going  to  do  now?  Go 
Back?” 

It  seethed  impossible  to  go  forward. 

Ju.st  then  Old  King  Brady  while  examining  the 
walls  on  either  side  jierceived  that  utiere  were 
two  doors  opening  out  of  the  passage,  one  on 
the  left,  the  other  on  the  right. 

They  were  not  ordinary  doors,  however. 

In  each  case  the  bricks  seemed  lo  lie  laid  in  a 
sort  of  frame-work  which  was  shaky  when  he 
pushed  it. 

Doors  they  certainly  were,  but  Imw  lo  open 
them  was  a  problem  that  he  found  dillicult  to 
solve. 


— jiieces  of  rope,  a  set  of  coopers’  tooU,  two 
kegs  of  nails,  and  some  odds  and  ends  of  old 
iron. 

What  tlie  detective  was  looking  for  he  could 
not  find,  though — n.imely,  Ibe  wav  out. 

Now,  to  an  arclueologist  Hus  tind  wonhl  have 
been  most  marvelous,  but  once  he  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  no  jirogress  could  be  made  in 
tills  direction,  Old  King  Brady  lost  lii-<  interest 
in  it,  and  was  just  aliout  to  try  the  dror  on  Hie 
otlier  side  of  the  vaulted  way,  when  lie  suddenly 
became  aware  tliat  some  one  was  appioacliing 
along  tlie  passage. 

“Tlie  fun  is  coming  now,”  muttered  Old  King 
Brady.  “Guess  I’ll  wait  and  see  liow  the  cat 
jumps  before  I  make  the  next  move.” 

He  sliut  oil  tlie  lantern  slide  the  lirst  tiling, 
peering  back  along  Hie  passage  Hie  next. 

From  Hie  sounds  it  seemed  to  liiin  that  several 
[lersons  were  approacliing. 

Presently  be  saw  a  liglit  ahead  which  sliowed 
him  that  the  uew-coniera  were  three  in  number 
— all  men. 

“I’ll  slide  in  here  and  see  what  liappens,” 
muttered  tlie  detective.  “If  tlicy  open  t'le  door 
tliey’ll  have  to  talk  quick  or  tiiey’ll  never  do 
mucli  talking  afterward.” 

He  stepped  in  beside  Hie  idol  ami  luilled  the 
door  aliut. 

Previous  to  Hiis  he  had  made  a  careful  exam¬ 
ination  of  Hie  secret  Ri>rinir  ami  knew  that  lie 
wo’ibi  liave  no  dillicnlty  in  operating  it  from  tlie 
inside. 


take,  gentlemen,  of  dragging  me  here  and  leav¬ 
ing  him  beliind.’’ 

“Come  now!  That  won’t  work!”  said  Bob, 
sternly.  “  Yon  don’t  tr.t.st  your  secrets  to  a 
man  like  Titterington,  not  by  a  jugful.” 

“  1  assure  you  1  don’t  know.” 

“  Charlie,”  said  Bob,  “  we  must  try  the  per¬ 
suader.  Ja'D  your  gun  in  bis  ear,  let  drive  when 
I  count  tliree.” 

Ciiarlie  was  just  about  to  raise  his  revolver  to 
comply,  when  Hie  coloi  el  sliouted: 

“  lloid  on,  boys!  1  cave;  I’ll  have  to  show  you, 

I  suppose.” 

You  waste  a  heap  of  time  by  your  nonsense,” 
growled  Bob.  “  Bimeby  I’ll  slioot  you  just  to 
get  on  fart  her.  Sliow  us  the  door.’’ 

“  It’s  rtglit  liere  beside  you.” 

“  1  don’t  doutii  it.  Jess  bad  his  headquarters 
in  one  of  tlieseold  mound  builders’  arrangements 
onct.  1  under.-stood  jest  wliat  tliis  wuz  soon’s 
ever  I  imt  my  eyes  on  to  it.” 

“  Bully  place  to  liide,  ain’t  it?” 

“  Well,  yes;  kinder  damp,  though.  Say,  boss, 
wliai’s  yer  lay  hyar.  Moiiglii  ez  well  tell  a  feller. 
In  a  minute  we’il  know,  anyhow.” 

“  No,  I  shan’t  tell  you,”  replied  the  colonel, 
who  was  fumbling  about  Hie  wall.  “  If  you 
lind  out  it  ain’t  my  fault.  ’Twould  be,  though, 
if  1  broke  my  oath  and  told  wliat  I  know.” 

“  Tliet’s  rialit.  Tliet's  the  way  for  a  feller  to 
talk, ’’.cried  Charlie.  “All  the  same,  ef  1  hud 
my  way  I’d  make  you  tell.” 

“  How  the  lienee  would  we  get  on  hyar  if  we 
popped  liiin?”  said  Bob.  “lie’s  got  liie  secret 
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ui>’  "•»'  uiii'l.  l>os!i,  ho  livoly,  or  I’ll  turn 

ovor  lo  (lliiirlio  s  wuy  of  till. lUiii^  nil  l f  u  Huil- 
iloiit,  nil’  inoi.ho  llio  rediills  will  bo  kinder  oii- 
pleusunt  to  you.” 

I’m  Koiof^  to  open  the  door,”  unswered 
Colonel  Kicker.  “  I’m  looking  for  the  secret 
spring.’’ 

“  Bosh!  Don’t  tell  us  you  cun’t  put  your 
linger  onto  it  lust  crack,  ’  snapped  Charlie,  ‘  fer 
1  know  better.” 

“  It’s  a  fact  though,’’  replied  the  colonel,  for 
the  first  '.ime  looking  rouiul  in  such  a  way  that 
his  face  was  fully  shown  to  Old  King  Brady, 
whose  eye  was  glued  to  the  peep-hole  in  the 
other  door. 

To  the  detective’s  amazement  he  recognized 
the  face  instantly. 

It  was  the  same  face  that  he  had  seen  rellected 
in  the  mirror  in  Mr.  Baker’s  house. 

•‘Thunder!’'  breathed  Old  King  Brady. 
‘•That’s  the  man!  I’m  in  luck.” 

He  had  already  suspected  that  the  interloper 
in  the  library  that  nic:ht  wa.s  none  other  than 
Mr.  Baker’s  recreant  nephew,  and  now  that  the 
Ford  Boys  kept  calling  this  man  “colonel,”  he 
felt  sure  of  it. 

•‘Now  i.s  my  time.”  muttered  Old  King  Brady. 
“I’ll  bag  them  all  three.” 

He  ilrew  two  revolvers  and  with  one  in  each 
hand  noiselesslv  opened  the  door,  covering  the 
Ford  Bo,\s,  who  as  well  as  Colonel  Ricker 
stood  with  their  backs  turneci— the  colonel  was 
kneeling  down  before  the  secret  door. 

“  Gentlemen.”  cried  the  detective  in  that  deep, 
resonant  voice  which  the  crooks  of  New  York" 
knew  so  well.  “Gentlemen,  I  will  troulde  yog 
IC  throw  up  your  hands.” 

A  sharp  e.xclamation  from  Colonel  Ricker — 
bad  laniruage  from  Bob  and  Charlie. 

But  Old  King  Brady  hud  the  drop  on  them, 
and  as  all  hands  wheeled  about,  tilled  with  as¬ 
tonishment,  three  pairs  of  hands  went  up. 

‘- Wiio  in  thunder  are  you?”  cried  Bob. 

“Ah!  it’s  my  fri-nd.  Old  King  Brady,”  sneer¬ 
ed  the  colonel,  with  remarkable  coolness.  “  Boys, 
let  me  introduce  you  to  Old  King  Brady,  the 
famous  New  York  detective.  We  haven’t  tlie 
honor  of  being  personally  acquainted,  but-  — 
Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!  Hands  up!  Hands  up  and  re¬ 
volvers  down.  I’ve  got  you  now!’’ 

Right  in  the  midst  of  Colonel  Ricker’s  intro¬ 
duction  the  secret  door  on  tlie  right  hand  side  of 
tlie  passage  had  flown  open,  and  there  stood  six 
determined  looking  fellows  with  leveled  rifles 
covering  both  Old  King  Brady  and  the  Ford 
Boys. 

•‘Ha!  Brother  Brady,  it’s  my  turn  now!” 
chuckled  the  colonel.  Will  you  walk  into  my 
parlor,  says  tire  spider  to  the  flies!  Come  in, 
boys!  Come  in!  You  shall  be  treated  with  all 
tlie  consideration  you  deservel” 


CHAPTER  XII. 

LOST  tN  THE  BLACK  MINGO  SWAMP. 

“What  does  it  mean?  Who  is  that  girl?” 
cried  Will  Dawson,  tilled  with  excitement. 

Fact  is.  Will  had  caught  a  good  look  at  the 
girl’s  face  and  saw  that  it  was  exceedingly 
pretty,  and  the  young  detective  was  just  at  the 
proper  age  to  be  stirred  up  by  the  sight  of 
a  pretty  face. 

•‘  Duuno!  But  that  feller’ll  soon  find  out,’’ 
cried  Titteringlon.  “  He’s  ez  crazy  ez  a  bu”', 
an’  runs  about  these  woods  naked.  Gosh!  it’s 
loo  blame  bad.” 

“  VVe  must  follow,  and  rescue  her!”  exclaimed 
Will.  “Otr  with  you,  old  man— quick!” 

“With  all  my  heart,  kun’l,”  answered  Tilter- 
ington.  “It’s  a  truce  between  us,  is  it?” 

“  Wdl  you  swear  not  to  try  to  escafm?” 

“  Yaas.  I’ll  swar  to  anything,  purty  lettle 
creetur.  When  I  fust  seed  iier  in  the  heouse  my 
^lefcrt  went  eout  to  her.  I’m  irol  diirned  fond  of 
ciiildren,  mister — ’specially  gals!” 

They  leaped  oil  the  horse,  and  making  both 
tlio  leader  and  Ihe  follower  fast  to  trees,  dashed 
into  ti  e  underbrush,  following  the  trail  of  the 
wiUl'nan,  easily  to  bo  distinguished  by  the  way 
the  bustles  were  beaten  down. 

“  Who  brought  the  girl  into  your  hut?”  Will 
had  asked  at  tlie  start,  as  they  ran. 

“  tJolonel  Ricker,”  answered  Titteringlon. 
“  Know  him?” 

*'  Colonel  Richer!  Book  here,  wasn’t  that 
man  known  as  Dike  Diincan?  Wasn’t  he  alone 
time  siiperiiitemlent  of  the  tniiies  at  Kittle  Black?” 

*■  -t ranger,  yer  jeHt  shoutin'.  That’s  liter  very 
Identieiil  indi widual." 

“  How  came  tie  at  your  pla'’o?” 

“  You  know  -he's  ihe  boss!” 

“  T  .»  deiicel  You  mean  of  what  your  wife 

to  d  ir.e’'' 

V.:  .” 


“Well,  well!  This  mystery  is  beginning  to 
unravel  itself.  That  girl  must  he  Sadie  Baker 
then,  niece  of  Mr.  llezekiah  Baker,  who  owns  the 
mines  at  Kittle  Black.” 

“Tliniuler  and  blazes!  Yer  riglit,  an’  I  never 
thought  on  it!”  cried  Titterington.  “  Gosh,  how 
funny!  Jewillikens!  Hoo!  ,HooI  Now  I  on- 
derstand!” 

“  What’s  the  matter?” 

“  Nothin’.” 

“  Nonsense.” 

“  I’m  beginning  to  kelcli  on — thet’s  all.” 

“So  am  I  then,”  niiiftered  Will.  “Here’s  the 
very  girl  I  was  sent  to  find.  A  second  more  and 
I  would  have  had  her — now  here  she  is  captured 
under  my  very  nose.” 

For  a  few  moments  they  went  crasliing 
thiougli  the  buslies  in  silence. 

•‘  Who  is  this  wild  man,  Mr.  Titterington?” 
demanded  Will  at  last.” 

“Gol  busted  ef  I  know,’  answered  Tilte-'ing- 
ton.  “  He’s  been  prowling  around  the  woods 
aii'.l  the  Black  Mingo  swamp  fer  years.” 

“  Always  naked?” 

“  Y^aas;  should  think  he’d  find  it  blame  chillyv 
sometimes.  I’ve  seed  him  walking  tlirougli  ther 
snow  without  a  screed  onto  him  ’cept  them 
tiglits  inoie’n  once.” 

'‘  Of  course  he’s  crazy?” 

“  Wal,  now  I  guess  ther  haiii’t  much  doubt  of 
Ihet.” 

“  Will  he  harm  the  girl— is  he  dangerous?” 

“  ilunno.  Some  sez  he  is,  some  declares  he 
isn’t.” 

“  How  far  is  it  to  the  Black  Mingo  swamp 
from  here?” 

“Why,  we’re  into  it  now — this  is  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  ii,”  answered  Mr.  Titterington,  when  all 
at  once  tliere  broke  upon  llieir  ears  a  loud  cry 
of  iiisiress. 

“  Help!  Help!  Help!” 

“There  they  are!”  shouted  Will,  dashing 
aliead. 

The  buslies  were  terribly  thick  at  this  point, 
and  tlie  ground  had  grown  soft  and  marshy. 

it  was  all  Will  could  do  to  force  his  way 
along. 

He  supposed  that  Titterington  was  following 
him,  but  for  ibe  momeut  he  totally  forgot  the 
m  an. 

On  he  went,  crasliing  through  the  young 
birches  and  liorse-brier  tangles. 

He  expected  to  hear  the  cry  repeated,  but  it 
was  not.  On  ttie  contrary,  all  was  still. 

Suddenly  Will  became  conscious  of  a  disa¬ 
greeable  fact — lie  liad  lost  the  trail  of  tlie  wild 
man  completely. 

He  paused  to  look  about  him,  and  as  he  did 
so  another  dawned  upon  him. 

He  was  no  longer  followed  by  Mr.  Tittering¬ 
ton. 

All  was  silent  behind  liim,  and  it  was  just  the 
same  in  front. 

“  Hello!  hello!”  shouted  Will,  a  decidedly  un¬ 
pleasant  feeling  coming  over  liim. 

Tliere  was  no  answer  save  the  shrill  cry  of 
some  iiigiil  bird. 

Will  tried  to  retrace  his  steps,  bui  so  tliick 
was  tlie  undergrowtli  tliat  lie  found  it  almost  ini' 
possible  to  find  even  Ids  own  trail. 

Certainly  the  swamp  had  not  been  named 
“  black”  for  nothing.  It  was  alinosc  as  dark  as 
niglit. 

“  Great  Scott!  The  fellow  has  deserted  me 
and  I  m  lost,”  breathed  Will  at  last  after  soiin" 
fifteen  minutes  of  {dunging  about. 

Again  ami  again  lie  called,  but  it  was  no  use 
— he  could  get  no  answer. 

Mr.  Titterington  was  evidently  gone. 

Still  he  ke()l  on  bravely,  for  it  was  not  lii  na¬ 
ture  to  <rive  up  without  an  eflbrt. 

At  the  end  of  half  an  hour,  though,  matter.s 
had  assumed  a  most  serious  look. 

'I’here  was  no  use  in  attempting  to  disgni.se  t  he 
Iriitli  ary  lonirer.  Will  Dawson  was  lost  in  the 
Black  Mingo  swiim|). 

“  Bv  gracious!  this  is  a  bud  business,”  mut¬ 
tered  the  young  detective,  leaning  against  a  tree 
•and  tri  iiiir  to  collect  liis  thoiiglits. 

‘•The  further  1  go  (he  worse  it  gets.  This 
come.s  from  trusting  one  of  these  fellows.  They 
are  all  alike  about  here— a  set  of  treacherous 
thievefl.  every  one.” 

He  could  scarcely  realize  his  situation  yet,  so 
nnexjiectedl V  had  it  come  upon  him.  lint  now 
that  he  stoiqied  to  think  of  it  he  saw  what  dan¬ 
ger  he  was  in. 

Before  leaving  .Si,  Bonis  Will  hud  curefnlly 
studied  the  iiia|i  of  Missouri,  devoting  hi.s  at'en- 
lior  {larticiilarly  to  the  soiitheasiern  part. 

He  needed  no  one  to  tell  liini  that  the  Black 
MiiiL'o  swam))  was  of  vast  diniersion  and  e.\- 
temled  for  uiiiiiv  mih's. 

lie  Knew,  without  any  one  lellimg  him,  that 


once  lost  he  might  wander  there  for  days,  until 
he  finally  perished  with  slarvulion  and  cold. 

“  I’ve  got  to  get  out — that’s  all  there  is  about 
it,”  inullered  the  detective.  “  1  struck  in  at  the 
south-east  corner  of  the  swauq)— I  must  have 
done  so.  I’ll  go  south-east — that’s  the  surest 
way  of  getting  out.” 

But  before  he  had  gone  far,  he  found  the 
ground  getting  so  soft  that  it  would  no  longer 
afloid  him  a  foothold,  and  conseq aeiilly  was 
obliged  to  alter  his  course. 

He  now  struck  northwest,  guiding  his  course 
by  tlie  sun,  and  tried  to  make  the  circuit  of  the 
boggy  land,  but  after  a  good  hour’s  hard  work 
was  no  belter  ofl' tliaii  before. 

It  was  utterly  useless.  There  seemed  to  ho  no 
end  to  It.  Every  time  he  turned  south-east  he 
would  encounter  the  bog  again. 

For  hours  he  wandereU  about  aimlessly. 

At  last  the  sun  got  so  low  thil  he  could  no 
longer  see  it. 

Night  wns  coming  on,  ami  Will  was  still  lost 
in  tlie  swaiiq). 

By  this  lime  he  had  begun  to  grow  desperate. 
Hunger  and  the  most  painful  fatigue  assailed 
liim. 

He  had  made  a  noble  fight — done  far  more  than, 
in  ids  weakened  condition,  he  had  any  business 
to  do. 

No  wonder  lie  felt  like  giving  way  to  despair. 

It  was  of  no  use  to  upbraid  himself  for  what 
he  had  done  either,  for  he  had  acleil  only  for  the 
best. 

“  I’ll  have  to  look  out  for  some  place  to  sleep.” 
he  muttered,  “for  positively  I  can’t  go  iiiucli 
further.” 

He  paused  now  and  looked  about  him  for  the 
hundredth  time,  hoping  to  see  some  lighting  iq) 
in  tlie  thick  growth  which  surrounded  iiim  on 
every  side. 

Was  it  imagination,  or  was  there  really  light 
ahead  on  the  left? 

Filled  with  renewed  hope.  Will  ('ushed  on, 
coming  out  after  a  few  niomeiits  upon  the  banks 
of  a  stream  of  ccnsiderable  width,  close  to  wliicli 
stood  a  small  log  hut  of  time-worn,  deserted  iqi- 
pearance,  so  close  to  the  water  that  it  washed 
the  very  sill  of  the  door 
Will  gave  a  shout  of  joy. 

“Good  luck!”  he  cried.  “This  is  more  than 
I  dared  to  hope  for.  1  can  sleep  here,  aiiyhow, 
if  I  can’t  do  any  more.” 

Of  course  he  hoiied  to  find  the  hut  inhabited, 
but  in  tliis  he  was  doomed  to  disap|)oiulnienl. 

Tlie  door  stood  wide  open,  hunging  by  one 
hinge;  the  interior  of  the  hut,  Ihougli,  was  to 
Will  a  decided  surprise. 

Evidently  the  place  had  been  recently  occu¬ 
pied,  yec  there  was  no  one  visible  inside. 

The  water  crept  up  over  the  floor,  extending 
in  as  much  as  two  feet  from  tlie  doorway,  but 
back  of  this  was  a  table,  two  ctiairs  and  an  old 
bedstead,  tvIl!!  the  tumbled  bedding  sliowmg 
that  some  one  liad  occupied  it  williin  a  very 
short  lime. 

More  than  tliis,  there  were  tlie  remnanis  of  a 
meal  iqioii  the  table  and  some  battered  crockery 
in  whicli  it  had  been  served. 

Cold  lioe  cake  and  bacon  are  not  inviting 
under  ordiiiary  ciicumstances,  but  feeling  as  he 
did  then,  Will  found  them  most  tootlisome,  and 
(ievoiired  them  witli  all  the  a|ipelile  of  a  hungry 
dog. 

Siill  he  saiv  no  one. 

The  lint  contained  only  one  room,  so  there 
coiilil  be  no  inisl'.ike  about  ils  being  diseiled, 
unless  Ihe  owi  er  had  taken  to  the  chimney,  and 
Will  {iroved  by  jiersonal  exi.iiiiiiution  tiiat  such 
Was  not  Ihe  c  ii-e. 

The  yoiinir  detective  found  himself  a  new  man 
when  the  last  bit  of  bacon  was  cc/iisiinie<l,  and 
as  there  was  ceriaiiily  not  irore  than  half  an  hour 
of  daylight  left,  he  began  to  do  some  hard  think¬ 
ing. 

Should  he  attempt  to  {insli  on  or  content  him¬ 
self  where  ho  was  bir  the  night? 

Common  sense  told  him  to  stay,  his  restles.'* 
nature  urgeil  him  on 

He  walked  to  Ihe  door  and  gliuicirg  out  sii.w 
something  which  brought  him  to  a  ih  cision  at 
once. 

This  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  small 
dug-out— a  canoe  hollowed  out  of  the  Hunk  of  a 
tree. 

It  lay  in  the  stream  a  little  below  the  hut. 
fastened  to  a  tree  trunk  by  a  bit  of  old  nqm. 

“This  stream  must  run' into  llie  St.  Francois 
river,”  lliouglit  Will,  “and  I  can’t  be  far 
from  the  junction.  .Inst  like  ns  not  tbore’s  a 
lionso  along  it  somewhere.  There’s  thi.s  Imt, 
and  if  there  is  one  there  must  he  another  i 
was  going  lo  stay,  but  1  declare  1  tbink  the  U’St 
thing  I  can  do  is  to  go  on.” 
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A  nule  log  briiigo  led  to  the  spot  where  tlie 
dug-out  Was  fastened,  and  Will  started  over  it. 

Wiien  he  readied  the  canoe  rliere  was  a  good 
paddle  lying  in  llie  stern,  and  as  the  rude  craft 
seemed  perfectly  light  he  was  more  inclined  to 
venture  on  lhan  ever. 

“  Upon  my  word  I  believe  I’ll  try  it,’'  iie  mut¬ 
tered.  ’‘I  can  rest  just  as  well  in  tlie  canoe 
as  in  that  bed — better,  1  believe.  I’ve  lost  so 
mucli  time  now  that  i  do  hate  to  waste  any 
more.” 

He  Jumped  in,  deciding  the  matter  without 
further  thought. 

Untying  the  rope,  he  took  up  the  paddle  and 
pushed  out  iuio  the  stream. 

It  was  a  new  business  for  Will.  Being  hi.s  first 
experience  in  dug-out  paddling,  it  could  lie  hard¬ 
ly  expected  that  he  wouhi  manage  it  right. 

Indeed,  it  is  dountful  if  ho  coukl  have  forced 
the  clumsy  craft  up  stream  at  all,  but  down  it 
was  ditl'ereiit,  the  current  hel|)ed  him;  at  last  he 
understood  that  Ids  principal  task  was  to  hold 
the  dug-out  steady,  and  thus  he  lloaied  on. 

Night  soon  set  in. 

Every  moment  his  surroundings  grew  more 
gloomy. 

Now  there  were  no  banks  at  all,  the  water 
seemed  to  thread  its  way  among  tree  trunks  on 
either  side,  and  it  would  liave  been  hard  work  to 
make  a  landing  even  if  he  had  wanted  to. 

Somewhere  among  the  thick  Itushes  an  owl 
was  hooting  dismally,  and  every  now  and  again 
the  slirill  scieam  of  a  nighihawk  woke  the 
echoes. 

.Most  heartily  did  Will  wish  he  had  remained 
in  the  hut. 

“I  shall  catch  the  shakes  here,  as  sure  as 
fate,”  he  muttered,  “  if  1  don’t  do  worse. 
What  an  infernal  fool  I  was  to  come.” 

Suddenly  the  scream  of  the  hawk  came  again, 
and  with  it  Will  ihouglit  he  heard  another  cry — 
a  woman's. 

Was  it  imagination?  Certainly  it  sounded 
like  a  human  voice. 

In  a  moment  it  came  again— then  again. 

The  voice  was  human  beyond  all  doubt. 

It  sent  a  cold  chill  down  Will's  spine  to  hear 

it. 

Tlieie  seemed  something  almost  unearthly  in 
the  cry.  He  had  been  unable  to  distinguish  any 
words. 

Suddenly  the  stream  bent  to  the  left  and  the 
dug-out  shot  round  a  heavily  wooded  point, 
where  the  trees  were  mostly  very  tall. 

“Thunder!”  cried  Will.  “  Wiiat’s  all  this?” 

A  new  scene  burst  upon  him. 

He  seemed  to  have  come  suddenly  out  of  the 
swamp. 

Right  ahead  of  him  a  low  liliill'  arose,  upon 
which  stood  a  large,  square  mansion  of  ancient 
appearance — such  a  liouse  as  any  traveler  in  this 
desolate  region  might  well  be  surprised  to  see. 

Nor  was  this  all. 

Suddenly  came  that  cry  again— wild,  despair¬ 
ing. 

No  need  to  ask  what  it  was. 

Right  ahead  of  Will  was  another  dug-out 
whicli  had  just  made  the  bank,  and  as  he  looked, 
out  of  it  leaiied  Hie  naked  wildman,  bearing  the 
girl  ill  his  arms.' 

“Great  heavens!”  cried  Will,  grasping  his  re¬ 
volver. 

He  (lid  not  dare  to  tire,  tliough,  and  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  it  was  too  late,  for  the  wildman,  with  the 
shrieking  girl  held  tiglit,  had  dasheu  uj)  the  bank 
and  disa7)peared  around  the  corner  of  the  big 
house. 


CII.^PTER  XIII. 

AMOSCl  THE  MOONSIII.VERS. 

“Ha!  ha!  ha!”  laiiglied  Colonel  Ricker,  throw¬ 
ing  Itack  his  head  with  a  (great  gullaw.  ‘  1  ve 
got  you  tight,  Brady.  Bob,  don  L  you  even  think 
of  your  shooter.  .4s  for  you,  Charlie,  if  you 
budge  an  inch  your  goose  is  cooked. 

It  was  a  complete  surprise  aiul  a  perfect  suc¬ 
cess  so  far  as  Colonel  Ricker  was  concerned. 

Old  King  Brady  and  the  Ford  Boys  in  the 
same  boat  for  once  saw  nothing  for  it  but  to 
surrender,  and  six  hamis  went  up  at  once. 

“O  K  cried  the  colonel,  abnost  smoihering 
with  laughter.  “That's  the  talk.  You  fools!  you 
thouohtl  was  trying  to  open  the  door  when  1 
was  only  sounding  the  signal  that  lirought  tliese 
brave  'ooys  of  mine  to  my  assistance.  Ha!  ha! 
ha!  This  is  rich— rich  as  a  Christmas  pudding. 

Look  here,  Brady,  how’s  tins'?” 

He  raised  his  hat  slightly  and  running  his  hand 
W)  under  it,  down  came  a  mass  of  long  black 
iiair  liirnbling,  whicli  dropped  about  his  neck  in 
true  Missouri  style. 

“  Richar.i’s  himself,”  again  he  shouted.  No 
more  plavinj?  gent  for  a  while.  Cale  Gunion,  you 


get  up-stairs  instanter  and  tell  old  Tit  that  girl 
must  be  captured,  you  to  help.  I’ll  be  along  in 
a  moment.  The  rest  ol  you  secure  these  fellows 
We’ll  make  short  work  of  ’em  too,  for  1  ve  all 
together  too  much  business  on  hand  to  spend 
time  fooling.” 

Evidently  to  hear  was  to  obey  down  in  this  old 
underground  passage  of  the  mound  Imilders. 

Resistance  was  simply  out  of  tbe  question. 

Beside  the  live  armed  men  who  now  sur¬ 
rounded  the  indsoners  at  least  a  dozen  more  des¬ 
perate  looking  fellows,  all  with  long  hair  and 
big  boots,  came  crowding  in  upon  them  full  of 
curiosity  and  questions,  anxious  to  know  what 
the  row  was  all  about.. 

There  was  such  a  noise  and  clatter  i.ow  that 
Old  King  Brady  could  scarcely  hear  himself 
think. 

So  far  he  had  not  sjiokeii  a  word,  and  he  re¬ 
solved  to  keep  silent  until  the  lime  for  talking 
came. 

The  Ford  Boys,  who  were  swearing  at  a  fear¬ 
ful  rale,  fared  no  better  than  he  did  in  spite  of 
the  noise  they  made. 

In  a  few  moments  all  three  prisoners  with 
their  arms  bound  behind  them  were  driven 
through  the  left  hand  doorway  into  anoi  her  and 
wider  passage  aiul  hurried  forward,  surrounded 
by  just  about  the  toughest  crowd  Old  King 
Brady  liad  ever  found  himself  among. 

“Come  on,  boys!  Come  on!”  shouted  Colonel 
Ricker,  who  went  forging  aheal.  “I’ve  got 
private  business  to  attend  to,  and  want  to  settle 
tliese  fellows  belore  1  do  anything  else.” 

What  sort  of  a  jilace  were  they  going  to? 

Never  had  Old  King  Brady’s  curiosiiy  been 
more  thoroughly  aroused. 

He  thought  of  counterfeiters,  a  second  James 
Boys  gang— everything,  in  fact,  but  the  right 
thing. 

Suddenly  they  were  led  out  of  the  passage  inio 
a  large  open  space,  and  the  mystery  was  a  mys¬ 
tery  no  more. 

The  detective  glanced  about  him  ciiricusly. 
for  the  place  was  lignied  by  half  a  dozen  blazing 
pine  knots  almost  with  the  brightness  of  day. 

It  was  a  natural  cavern  glittering  with  beauti¬ 
ful  stalactites. 

Just  the  place  for  the  old  mound  builders  to 
make  the  temple  of  their  religious  worship,  and 
this  no  doubt  was  what  they  used  it  fur;  but  it 
was  used  for  a  very  dillerent  purpose  now. 

Ranged  along  against  the  gyprum-covered 
wall  were  four  huge  stills,  boiling  away  at  a 
great  rate  and  sending  out  clouds  of  steam. 

Here  a  vast  store  of  grain  lay  piled;  there, 
barrels  of  spirit  by  the  dozen.s  stood  up  on  end, 
around  which  two  coopers  were  busily  at  work 
with  hammers  tightening  up  ihe  hoops. 

.4nd  beside  these  tilings  tiiere  were  others,  all 
of  which  went  to  prove  to  Old  King  Brady  that 
he  I'.ad  stumbled  upon  a  moonshiners  plant-  an 
illicit  distillery  on  a  huge  scale. 

“  This  way!’  shouted  Colonel  Ricker.  I 
want  the  old  man.  Bob  and  Charley  Ford  I’ll 
interview  later.  This  way!” 

He  led  the  way  around  behind  the  still  him 
self,  and  opened  a  door  which  communicaieii 
wi.h  a  room  rudely  partitioned  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  cave. 

••  Get  in  there!”  he  said,  giving  the  old  detect¬ 
ive  a  rough  inish.  “Lively,  now!  Git!” 

Old  King  Brady  entered — it  was  a  sort  of  of¬ 
fice  witii  a  bed  in  one  coiner — and  the  door  was 
closed. 

A  lamp  burned  on  a  table,  giving  light  to  the 
place. 

Throwing  himself  down  in  a  ricketty  old  arm¬ 
chair  behind  the  table,  Colonel  Ricker  fixed  his 
eyes  upon  Old  King  Brady,  and  burst  out  into 
another  of  liis  disagreeable  laughs. 

“Well,  why  don’k  you  say  something?”  he 
growled.  “  1  know  you  ain’t  dumb.  Speak!” 

‘  1  am  not  aware  that  I  have  anything  par¬ 
ticular  to  say,  sit,”  replied  the  detective.  “  Be¬ 
sides,  you  seem  able  to  do  all  the  talking  your¬ 
self.” 

“  How  came  you  behind  us  in  the  passage 
back  there'?” 

“  I  was  in  the  closet.” 

“Are  you  the  man  Mother  Titterington 
dropped  into  the  old  lead  shaft?” 

“  1  am.” 

“Good!  I  thought  so.” 

“You  thought  right  then.” 

“Evidently.  Look  here — your  name  is  Brady, 
is  it  not?” 

“  It  is.  You  seem  to  know  all  about  it.” 

“  Old  King  Brady,  they  call  you? ' 

“  Exactly.” 

“  Y^oii  are  the  man  who  chased  me  out  of  Mr. 
Baker’s  house  on  Chouteau  avenue,  St.  Louis, 
the  Ollier  night?” 

•‘Qiille  correct.”  ' 


“Didn’t  expect  to  find  me  here,  I  dare  say?” 

“Really  1  wasn’t  thinking  about  you  at  all, 
Mr.  Dike  Duncan,  or  .Mr.  Colonel  Ricker,  which¬ 
ever  you  are  pleased  to  call  yourself  down  here.” 

“1  am  Colenel  Ricker— 1  have  dropped  the 
Duncan.” 

“.May  I  ask  what  you  propose  to  do  with 
I  me?” 

“  You  may  ask,  but  1  shan’t  tell  you  yet.” 

“  1  can’t  make  you.  " 

“  Well,  I  guess  not.  Listen  to  me  now.  You 
were  sent  down  here  by  my  precious  uncle  for 
a  purpose?” 

“  Yes.”  • 

“  I  know  exactly  what  that  purpose  is.” 

“I  do  not  douiit  ii.  You  were  behind  the 
screen  in  Mr.  Baker’s  Horary  long  enough  to 
hear  all  that  was  said,  1  presume.” 

I  was,” 

“  How  did  you  get  in?  ’ 

“  Bribed  the  servant  whom  in  former  years  I 
kiiew;  hut  enough  of  this.  You  s/uin't  question 
me — 1  want  to  talk  to  you.  Wnat  have  you 
done  sii.ce  you  came  here?'’ 

“  (III,  save  your  breath,  my  friend,  I  shan’t  tell 
you,”  returned  Old  King  Brac'^y  shortly. 

“  Have  you  been  to  Doniphan?’ 

“  None  of  your  business!” 

“  Have  you  seen  Trip  Trott?” 

“  I  won’t  tell  you.” 

“  How  came  you  in  this  part  of  the  country?” 

“  I’ve  nothing  to  say  to  you  about  the  mailer 
at  all,  unless  you  are  wdling  to  answer  my  ques¬ 
tions  as  well  as  to  expect  me  to  answer  \ouis.'’ 

“  Well,  by  time!  There  is  sonie  justice  in 
that.  What  do  you  want  to  know,  boss?” 

“  First  of  all  tliat  girl  you  spoke  of — wdio  is 
she,  Sadie  Baker?  ’ 

“.Cool,  upon  my  word!  Aclnally  one  wouhi 
think  1  was  your  prisoner,  instead  of  you  being 
mine.  I'll  answer  you,  tliough,  for  I  admire  your 
sublime  impudence.  Yes,  my  friend,  that  young 
lady  is  Miss  Sadie  Baker,  my  cousin  and  intended 
wife.” 

“  How  came  she  to  be  with  you?” 

“  What!  Another  question.  No  matter.  I’ll 
answer  it — it  will  make  no  difference.  If  you 
must  know,  I  inveigled  her  away  from  Kittle 
Black  with  a  promise  to  lake  her  to  her  father, 
who  disappeared  years  ago  under  circumstances 
which  you  know  all  about.  Are  you  satisfied 
now?” 

“  Not  quite.  M’here  has  she  been  ever 
since?” 

“Sick  in  a  farm-house.  I  had  a  notice  pub¬ 
lished  in  tne  paper,  saying  that  she  had  eloped 
witli  me.  Some  foolsliowed  it  to  tier  and  spoiled 
my  game.  Slie’s  just  getting  about  again.  Any- 
thinir  more  you  w’ant  to  know?” 

“  Why,  ye»,”  said  Old  King  Brady  coolly, 

“  there  are  several  things  that  you  miglit  tell  me 
while  you  are  about  it.’’ 

“  Oh,  don't  tie  bashful.  Perhaps  you  would 
like  me  to  sign  a  deed  giving  you  the  whole  dis- 
Lillery  here — it’s  only  worth  about  SSO.flOO  — 
don’t  hesitate  if  you  want  it.  Only  say  ihe  »vord 
and  it’s  yours.” 

“  Thank  you,  not  to-day.  You  may  tell  me 
what  tht'se  Ford  brothers  captured  you  for.  uud 
all  alioiit  that  part  of  the  business.” 

Colonel  Ricker,  who  seemed  to  enjoy  Old  King 
Brady’s  cool  assurance  tlioroughly,  gave  anollter 
laiigli,  and  related  someiliing  of  what  had  trans- 
[lired  III  the  hut. 

“  They  must  be  after  the  young  detective  who 
was  ssent  down  ahead  of  you,”  he  added.  “  If  they 
had  caught  him,  ’itvouldii't  have  amounted  to 
anylliing,  though.” 

“  Why  not?’’ 

“  Wliut  they  want  is  the  information  you  and 
I  possess  alone.” 

“  I  don’t  understand.” 

“  Black  .Mingo  swamp — uiulerstaiul  now?” 

“  No.” 

“  You  lie.” 

“You  are  comiilimeiitary.” 

“lam  not  disposed  to  waste  time.  1  know 
you  saw  that  man  Trott,  I  know  you  present eil 
the  ring  ami  got  the  secret.” 

“  You  know  a  good  deal,  it  seems  to  me.” 

“1  know  more  than  that.  I  know  that  your 
young  brother  spy  was  robbed  on  the  way  down 
here.  I  know  that  the  fellow  wlio  robbed  bini 
culled  himself  Brown,  but  was  really  Titieriii<>-- 
toii,  liuBband  of  that  old  hag  up  above,  aii<l”a 
man  in  my  employ.  Look  here.  Boss  Brady,  I’ve 
got  the  paiiers  right  here  in  this  pockeihook, 
wliich  I  took  from  this  fellow.  Wouliin’i  Bob 
and  Cliarlie  Ford  chib  themselves  if  tht>y  only 
knew.” 

He  pulled  out  the  leather  wallet  and  shook  it 
in  Old  King  Brady’s  face. 

“  Well!’' exclaimed  the  detective.  “  M’liat  I’ve 
been  chasing  you’ve  goi.’' 
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“  I’recisoly,  anil  whal’d  more,  Tvo  gol  you.” 

“  So  il  81‘eiiid  ’ 

“  You  iiooilu’i  hope  to  y;el  away,  either.” 

“  I’m  not  tiguriu*;  on  tliul.” 

••  You  lie,  you  art\  Y  ou’ve  got  as  many  lives 
as  a  fit,  anil  in  £-pile  of  the  tl.v  you  are  in,  ex¬ 
pect  to  gel  away  tins  lime.  On,  I  know  all  ahoul 
you,  my  long-noseit  frienii.” 

“lam  llaltereil.  May  I  inquire  agait)  what 
you  propose  to  lio  with  me?  It  is  a  matter  Itial 
1  naturally  lake  some  interest  in — you  can  untier- 
fitanU  that  without  me  slopping  to  explain  wliy.” 

I’ll  just  us  soon  tell  you.” 

“  1  wish  you  would.” 

“  1  could  kill  you.” 

“  No  douhi.’’ 

“At  first  I  thought  I  would,  then  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  I  wouldn’t — for,  confound  you,  1 
like  your  imiiudence — now  I’m  about  of  the 
mind  again  that  you  have  to  die.” 

“  Is  there  no  help  for  it?’' 

“  Well,  how  can  there  be?  Look  at  it  your¬ 
self.  Here’s  a  seciet.  It  involves  a  big  [lot  of 
mcney,  enough  to  make  me  rich  at  one  jump. 
Now  I  want  to  be  rich.  I’ve  been  figuring  on  it 
for  years— all  my  life.  You  own  the  secret,  and 
so  do  I,  We  can’t  both  use  it.  One  of  us  must 
give  way  to  the  other.  Naturally,  you  will  have 
to  give  way  to  me.” 

“I’ou  reason  well.  Go  on.  I  like  to  hear 
you  talk,”  sneered  Old  King  Brady. 

“  Y’ou  won’t  like  what  I  m  going  to  say  now 
quite  so  well.” 

••  Better  say  it,  though,” 

“  Well,  then,  I've  made  up  my  mind  to  kill 
you.” 

“Y’es?  How?” 

“You  take  it  cool.” 

“I’ve  learned  to  take  things  coolly  by  long 
experience.” 

“  Y’ou  want  to  know  how?” 

“  Well,  I’m  interested  ” 

“  Find  out  then!”  cried  Colonel  Ricker,  in  tones 
of  intense  maliciousness. 

Suddenly  he  raised  his  hand  and  pulled  a  cord 
which  hung  against  the  wall  on  his  right. 

Old  King  Brady  had  noticed  the  cord  and 
won.iered  what  il  was  for. 

He  had  a  chance  given  him  to  find  out  now. 

Instantly  the  floor  seemed  to  sink  beneath  his 
feet  as  it  had  done  in  the  hut. 

For  the  second  time  on  that  night  the  brave 
old  detective  found  himself  falling  into  unknown 
depths. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  OLD  MANSION  ON  THE  BLUFF. 

But  to  return  to  Will  Dawson,  whom  we  left 
staring  at  the  wildman,  who  with  poor  Sadie 
Baker  in  his  arms  was  running  swiftly  up  from 
the  creek  toward  the  old  mansion  on  the  bluff. 

Not  long  though  did  Will  remain  idly  star¬ 
ing. 

In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  write  it  he  was 
on  shore  and  giving  chase. 

Fire  at  the  strange  creature  he  dared  not,  for 
fear  of  wounding  the  girl. 

“1  must  get  closer — then  I’ll  try  a  shot,” 
thought  Will. 

But  before  he  had  got  close  enough  to  satisfy 
himself  the  wildman  had  disappeared  around 
the  corner  of  the  mansion,  and  when  Will  got 
roumi  was  no  longer  to  be  seen. 

“Thunder!  I’m  toe  late,”  panted  Will.  “He’s 
gone,  but  where?” 

Where  indeed? 

All  was  as  still  as  death. 

An  air  of  profound  mystery  seemed  to  hang 
about  the  place. 

“  He  must  have  gone  inside  the  house  here,” 
muttered  Will,  staring  about.  “  Siiall  I  follow 
him?  It’s  risky,  but  I  can’t  go  back  on  that 
girl.  If  I  can’t  serve  Mr.  Baker  one  way  I  must 
do  it  another.  Beside,  I’d  save  the  girl  for  her 
own  sake  if  I  could,  of  course.” 

Such  was  the  reasoning  of  the  young  detective. 

That  it  was  at  once  sound  and  highly  credit¬ 
able  to  him  1  think  every  one  will  admit. 

Wiil  now  nulled  himself  together,  and  made 
up  his  mind  to  go  at  the  thing  systematically. 

It  was  too  dark  to  make  it  safe  to  venture  in¬ 
side  |  he  old  mansion  without  a  light  of  some 
sort,  ind  he  set  himself  to  work  to  gel  one  first 
of  all. 

T.ie  house  was  a  large,  square  structure  of 
stoii**  with  many  windows,  all  concealed  beliind 
h*  i  diutters  t)oth  front  and  rear. 

-  ■  front  w*>re  two  verundvhs,  one  above  the 
lle  c  111,,  door  was  ib_'ht  shut  and  im- 
"  •  ''le,  liiit  ill  the  rear  it  was  unfastened, 

.'j  |dn:oiv  enough  by  whul  road  the  wild- 

>  ■■  oil  , 
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sheds  and  various  outhouses,  one  connected  with 
the  other,  and  all  with  doors  wide  open. 

Will  e.vplored  them  all  ihe  best  he  could  by 
aid  of  a  few  matches,  which  he  had  found  in  the 
hut  and  appropriated. 

'I’here  was  everyihing  in  these  outhouses  usu¬ 
ally  found  in  such  places  but  horses. 

Wagons,  buggies,  plows,  harrows  and  oilier 
farming  utensils,  a  stock  of  hay  and  feed  and  a 
thousand  other  things. 

All  had  an  ancient  appearance,  however,  and 
evidently  had  remained  there  a  long  time  un¬ 
used. 

“  What  a  singular  place,”  thought  Will.  “  Who 
can  It  belong  to?  Evidently  no  one  lives  in  the 
house  now.” 

What  lie  wanted  was  a  lantern,  and  after  some 
search  he  found  one  hanging  to  a  peg  in  one  of 
tlie  stall  posts. 

Fortunately  there  was  the  stump  of  a  candle 
inside  and  Will  lighted  it,  congratulating  liim- 
self  on  liaving  accomplisiied  tlie  first  step. 

“  Now  for  the  house,”  he  muttered.  “  I  don’t 
believe  tlie  wildman  can  have  done  the  girl  any 
serious  injury.  He  had  time  enough  to  do  that 
liefore  if  he  was  going  to.  He  may  be  only  some 
harmless  old  lunatic  after  all.” 

Thus  reasoning,  he  walked  boldly  into  the 
mansion  by  tlie  open  back  door,  carrying  the 
lantern  in  one  hand,  his  cocked  revolver  in  the 
other,  ready  for  whatever  danger  might  present 
itself. 

Something  about  the  weird  strangeness  of  the 
situation  had  aroused  him  to  the  fullest  extent. 

Never  in  his  life  had  he  been  more  thoroughly 
cool  and  collected  than  now.  Now,  if  tlie  out¬ 
side  of  the  mansion  had  been  a  surprise  to  Will 
Dawson,  the  inside  was  a  still  greater  one. 

The  door  led  directly  into  a  handsomely  fur¬ 
nished  room,  which  was  tilted  up  as  a  library. 

A  soft  carpet  covered  the  floor,  the  windows 
were  concealed  behind  heavy  damask  curtains. 
Ranged  around  the  walls  were  shelves  extending 
from  floor  to  ceiling  and  loaded  with  books,  tier 
upon  tier.  There  was  also  a  good  deal  of  ex¬ 
pensive  furniture  scattered  about,  Imt  as  in  the 
barns,  etc.,  everything  wore  an  ancient  appear¬ 
ance,  was  thick  with  dust  and  far  gone  on  the 
road  to  decay. 

It  was  just  the  same  all  through  the  liouse. 

Parlor,  dining  and  bedroom  were  each  explor¬ 
ed  in  turn. 

Everywhere  evidences  of  wealth  and  luxury 
were  visible,  but  in  none  of  the  rooms  save  one 
were  there  signs  that  any  one  had  lived  in  the 
house  for  years. 

The  exception  was  the  kitchen. 

Here  a  table  was  spread,  upon  wldcli  the  re¬ 
mains  of  broken  victuals  lay  scattered  as  in  the 
hut. 

There  was  also  a  little  pile  of  sticks  in  one 
corner,  and  ashes,  showing  tliat  a  lire  had  been 
recently  lighted  in  the  rusty  stove. 

“  What  a  singular  place!”  thouglit  Will. 
“  Looks  just  as  if  everybody  had  walked  out  and 
left  it  half  a  century  ago.  What  can  it  all  mean? 
Who  would  have  expected  to  find  a  house  like  it 
here  in  this  swamp?” 

He  got  tired  of  asking  himself  at  last. 

Positively  he  could  find  no  trace  of  either  the 
wildman  or  Sadie  Baker. 

Three  times  ho  made  the  rounds  of  the  house, 
even  visiting  the  cellar,  where  there  was  nothing 
but  old  boxes -and  barrels. 

At  last,  thoroughly  worn  out  l»y  his  exertions, 
he  gave  it  up,  and  returning  to  the  library, 
placed  the  lantern  on  the  table,  and  Hung  him¬ 
self  into  a  hig,  moth-eaten  easy-chair,  too  tired 
to  make  another  move. 

“  I’ll  just  rest  myself  a  few  pioments,  and  Lien 
sen  what  I  can  do  about  sounding  the  walls,”  ho 
r.dh'Cled.  “There  must  be  some  secret  room 
hero.  Of  course  the  wildman  came  in,  and  I 
don’t  Itelieve  he  has  gone  out  without  my  know¬ 
ing  it.” 

He  closed  liis  eyes,  and  for  some  inomenis  sat 
there  pondering  upon  the  strangeness  of  his 
situation. 

Of  course  the  fatiuiied  condition  in  which  the 
young  detective  found  himself  there  could  bo  but 
one  result  from  this. 

In  a  few  moment.s  Will  Dawson  was  fast 
asleep. 

Unfort'inalo  Will! 

Had  he  but  known  it,  tlio  trials  of  that  night 
had  hilt  just  begun. 

Now  it  was  always  quite  impossible  for  Will  to 
determine  how  long  he  slept  on  tim!  occasion. 

Into  that  night  so  many  things  were  crowded 
that  he  lost  all  run  of  I  line. 

.'■'iiddeiilv  he  awoke  wilh  a  sen.«e  of  fear  siren.; 
upon  him,  a  lend  noise  ns  lhoiii;li  .somelhiiig 
h  '  ivi  had  fallen  ringing  in  his  ears. 


'I’crrihly  frightened.  Will  sprang  u|)  from  the 
chair,  all  in  a  tremble. 

'I'he  room  was  as  ilurk  as  jiitcli,  and  ui  ter  si¬ 
lence  reigned. 

It  look  him  several  seconds  to  collect  his  scat¬ 
tered  senses  and  rememher  where  he  was. 

“What  is  il?”  he  murmured.  “  Have  I  been 
asleep— dreaming?  Have— ah,  what  is  that?” 

It  was  a  wild,  maniacal  laugh  ringing  through 
the  darkness. 

“Ha,  lia,  iia!”  il  sounded,  “ha,  ha,  ha!  Ho, 
ho,  ho!  Ha,  lia,  ha!” 

Loud  and  shrill  at  first,  the  laugh  seemed  to 
die  away  at  the  end  into  a  sort  of  ghostly  gurgle. 

Then  for  a  moment  silence  reigned  as  before. 

“  Who’s  there’  Who  s  in  tins  room?”  demanded 
Will,  mustering  courage,  and  at  the  same  time 
feeling  for  his  revolver,  which  he  had  carelessl.v 
placed  on  a  table  lieside  the  big  chair, 

Tliere  was  no  answer. 

To  add  to  his  terror  he  found  that  the  revolver 
had  vanished. 

He  was  unarmed—  left  to  face  that  fearful, 
shrieking  thing  in  tlie  darkness  alone. 

“  Wlio’s  there?”  repeated  Will.  “  Who’s  there? 
Speak!  Man  or  devil,  I  do  not  fear  you!  You’ll 
find  me  ready  to  fight  till  the  last!’ 

“Ha — ha — ha!  Ho — ho — ho!  Ila— ha — 

ha!” 

In  answer  the  ghostly  laugh  came  again. 

Then  suddenly  a  blue,  lambent  flame  shot  up, 
shedding  a  weird  liglit  over  everytliing. 

Will  gave  a  gasp — he  could  scarcely  refrain 
from  shouting  in  terror,  for  the  light  showed  him 
a  tall  white  figure  standing  in  one  corner  of  the 
room  with  his  own  revolver  cocked  and  leveled 
at  his  head. 

It  was  the  wildman. 

There  he  was,  naked  save  for  that  singnlar 
clout  about  his  waist,  his  eyes  blazing  with  the 
light  of  madness,  his  mouth  working  in  a  most 
peculiar  way. 

By  ids  side,  on  a  little  slcnd,  stood  a  pan  con¬ 
taining  some  kind  of  burning  liquid — spirits, 
probably — blazing  away  ,ii  a  great  rate. 

He  did  not  speak,  but  just  stood  there  work¬ 
ing  Ids  jaws  like  some  wild  beast  about  to  spring 
upon  and  devour  his  prey. 

“Great  God!  I  am  lost  unless  I  can  pacify 
tills  madman!”  thought  Will.  “  What  in  the 
name  of  Heaven  shall  I  do?” 

Just  then  it  seemed  to  him.  that  be  had  noih- 
ing  to  fear  more  than  darkness.  The  fire  in 
the  pan  could  not  liold  out  long,  but  there  was 
the  lantern  on  the  table  still,  and  a  piece  of  the 
candle  inside  still  remained  uuburned. 

“  Good  evening,  friend!” 

Mustering  all  bis  courage  Will  spoke  with 
wonderful  coolness. 

He  had  heard  somewhere,  or  perhaps  he  had 
read  it,  that  to  control  a  lunatic  a  man  must 
thorouglily  control  himself,  just  as  when  one 
seeks  to  control  a  horse,  a  dog  or  any  other  an¬ 
imal. 

And  he  was  fortunate  in  the  recollection — 
still  more  so  in  putting  the  thought  to  a  trial. 

In  all  human  jirobability  nothing  else  would 
have  saved  Will  Dawson  from  death  then. 

“  Fiend!”  came  tlie  hissing  answer.  “  f)o  yon 
dure  to  address  me!  Know  you  not  that  I  am 
your  lord  and  master— your  king?” 

“I  do!  I  am  perfectly  well  aware  of  it,” 
replied  Will,  mastering  himself  beautifully.  “  It 
18  because  I  know  it  iliat  I  greet  you.'  Wluit 
would  you  have  me  do?” 

“  I  would  have  yon  grovel  in  the  duet  at  my 
feet.  I  am  a  devil — 1  am  satan  himself.  Bound 
in  chains  for  a  thousand  years,  I  am  free  at  last 
—  free  to  kill  yon.” 

‘  Wlial  good  will  that  do  you?” 

“  What  good?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Ha!  ha!  Why  it  will  satisfy  my  thirst  for 
blood  for  one  thin;;.  Ho!  ho!  Il  wiil  give  me  a 
tender  morsel  to  eat  for  another.  I’erhaps  von 
don’t  think  I  mean  to  eat  you,  but  I  do.” 

“  Y’oii  had  lieLter  not  try  it.” 

“  Ila!  Do  you  dare  to  dictate  to  me,  fiend?” 

“  No,  no!  It’s  only  for  your  own  sake  I  speak. 

Yon  siioke  of  iny  being  lender — I  am  not _ on 

the  contrary,  I  am  decidedly  lough.” 

“  I  don’t  believe  il.” 

“It’s  true,  though.” 

“  1  should  have  felt  of  yonr  breast  bone  as  one 
would  feel  tlie  breast  bone  of  a  turkey.”  replied 
the  wildmiin.  imi.singly.  “Yon  are  ‘right-  \on 
i.iiiv  be  tough.  1  will  kill  you  first  and  feel  the 
hone  afterward,  though.  If  you  prove  tootoneh 
for  me  there  are  always  the  dogs  who  will  bo  glad 
of  a  meal.”  ^ 

“  Now  yon  are  talking  more  setisibly  ” 

“  1  am  always  seosilde.” 

“I'ertainlv  of  course.  t)n,.  moment,  though. ” 

“  M  \\i\\  is  ■ 
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“  Pul  Hull  pistol  down  mid  I  will  tell  you.” 

“Suppose  1  kil!  you  tirst  mid  then  put  it  down? 
Would  not  tliul  be  better?” 

“Of  course  no:.  How  coukl  I  tell  you  what 
I've  itol  to  say  then?” 

“Oil.  timt  would  make  no  ditference.” 

“  What’s  the  reason  it  wouldn’t?” 

“  Why,  your  spirit  could  tell  me  just  as  well.” 

“  I  don’t  see  it.” 

“I  do,  tlien.  Perhaps  you  don’t  know  that  I 
can  see  spirits  and  talk  with  them  just  as  you 
can  see  and  talk  with  mortals.” 

“  Is  that  so?’" 

“  It  is.” 

“  What  has  that  to  do  with  it?’’ 

“  Why,  your  spirit  can  tell  me.” 

“ There  you’re  wrong.’’ 

Why?” 

“Because  as  soon  as  I’m  a  spirit  I  shall  leave 
this  place.  I  swear  I’ll  go  right  through  the  wall 
or  vanish  up  chimney.  Anyhow,  I’ll  not  tell  you 
a  thing.” 

“  Well,  if  that’s  the  case,  I’d  belter  listen  to 
you  tirst,”  said  the  wildman,  meditatively. 
“  Wait,  though,  till  I  pour  some  more  whisky 
into  this  pan.  Other  folks  drink  whisky,  and  ft 
burns  tlie  liver  out  of  them.  1  burn  the  whisky 
iiistoa  1  of  letting  it  burn  me,  and  yet  people  call 
me  mad!  Ila!  Ha!” 

Still  clutcliing  tlie  revolver,  betook  up  a  demi¬ 
john  fro  II  the  floor  and  tipped  it  over  the  pan. 

“  Hold  on!  Hold  on!  'Ton’ll  blow  yourself  to 
perdition!'’  cried  Will,  involuntarily. 

A  wild  laugh  broke  from  the  maniac. 

“  Perdition!”  he  cried,  with  intense  sarcasm. 
“  Perdition.  My  misguided  young  friend,  can  a 
man  blow  himself  where  he  already  is?  No! 
Tons  of  dynamite  wouldn’t  do  it.  Why,  I’ve 
been  in  perdition  for  ages — since  the  time  of  the 
post-silunan  geological  period — about  three  mil¬ 
lion.  four  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand 
years,  nine  months,  si.x  days,  three  hours,  ten 
minutes  and  eighteen  seconds.  Is  that  explicit 
enough?” 

Will  made  no  answer,  but  just  stared,  expect¬ 
ing  to  hear  the  explosion  every  instant. 

It  did  not' come,  however,  a?'-’  he  soon  saw 
that  he  had  been  unnecessarily  aiarined,  for  on 
the  side  of  the  blazing  pan  he  now  perceived  a 
sort  of  funnel. 

Evidently,  there  was  a  certain  amount  of 
method  in  the  wild  man’s  madness,  for  he  poured 
and  poured,  until  the  spirit  in  the  pan  was  blaz¬ 
ing  furiously,  but  nothing  happened  to  the 
demijohn,  and  he  presently  stood  it  down. 

“  You  see!”  exclaimed  the  wildman  trium¬ 
phantly,  “  it  is  a  philosophical  impossibility  for 
me  to  be  blown  to  perdition.  I  hope  you  are 
salistied  now.” 

“  Perfectly,”  answered  Will,  who  was  cudgel¬ 
ing  his  tirains  to  know  how  to  get  hold  of  the 
revolver.  “  I  was  wrong — you  were  right.” 

“  What  were  you  going  to  tell  me?” 

“  Something  of  the  deepest  importance.” 

“  Tell  it,” 

“  I  can’t  while  you  hold  that  pistol.” 

“  What  difl'erence  does  that  make?” 

“  It  makes  me  nervous— that’s  all.” 

“  Pish!  Pshaw!  Nervous!  Go  dressed  as  I 
do  and  you’ll  soon  get  over  your  nervousness.” 

“  I  should  freeze!” 

“  What  matter?  It  would  counteract  the  fires 
of  holl— of  course  you've  had  a  dip  into  the 
burning  lake?"’ 

“  Well,  not  vet.” 

“  Indeed?  Your  case  must  be  attended  to 
then.  I  can’t  see  why  my  myrmidons  have 
neglected  it  so  long.  Let  me  see— let  me  see- 
to-morrow  afternoon  at  half  past  thirteen  o'clock 
I  think  would  be  a  good  time.  I  will  speak  to 
my  head  assistant  and  see  that  you  have  a 
bath.” 

“  Thank  you— please  don’t  trouble  yourself.” 

“Oh,  but  I  insist.” 

“  Never  mind,  never  mind.  Is  this  your 
house?” 

“  Yes,  yes!  But  look  here,  you  can’t  turn  me 
off  that ’way.  You  said  you  Imd  something  to 
tell  me— teil  it,  for  I  want  to  kill  you  and  cook 
you  for  breakfast- it’s  lime  I  was  getting  break¬ 
fast  too.”  ,  ,,  T 

“  What  in  the  name  of  sense  shall  I  say  to 
him  to  make  him  give  up  tliat  pistol'?”  thought 
Will,  trernliling  as  he  saw  the  weapon  leveled 
at  him  again. 

He  felt  tliat  something  must  be  done. 

“If  you’ve  got  anything  to  say— say  it!” 
shrieked  the  wildman,  whose  excitement  was 
evidently  increasing.  ”  My  time  is  valuable;  as 
Satan  you  can  understand  that  I  have  all  the  in¬ 
ternal  affairs  of  hell  to  regulate.  Speak!” 

“  What  I  was  going  to  say  was  to  warn  you 
about  firing  that  revolver,”  said  Will,  slowly. 

“  What  do  you  mean,  what  do  you  mean?” 


“  I  mean  that  you  have  got  my  revolver.” 

“  Well,  I  know  that,  I  guess — what  then?” 

“Oh,  nothing— only  it’s  a  magic  pistol.” 

“I  am  tlie  father  of  magic.” 

“No  matter.  You  don’t  understand  tliat  pis¬ 
tol.” 

“  No?  What  will  it  do?” 

“  Why,  the  bullets  in  it  are  charmed.  If  you 
were  to  shoot  me,  I  should  instantly  change  into 
a  tiger  and  devour  you.” 

“  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Ho,  ho,  ho!  Is  that  a  fact?” 
shrieked  the  madman.  “Just  what  I’ve  been 
looking  for!  I’ll  try  it  and  see  if  you’ve  lied, 
young  man!” 

“  Bang!”  went  the  revolver  before  Will  could 
make  a  move,  so  suddenly  had  it  been  leveled  at 
his  head. 

Scarce  had  the  echoes  died  away  than  the 
door  Hew  open  and  a  young  girl  of  great  beauty, 
with  her  hair  all  streaming  down  her  shouklers, 
came  bounding  into  the  room. 

“  Don’t,  oh,  don’t  kill  him !”  she  crieii.  “  Don’t 
let  the  crime  of  murder  rest  upon  you.” 

Suddenly  her  eyes  moved  in  the  direction  of 
the  table. 

What  she  had  not  seen  before  she  saw  now. 

It  was  Will  Dawson  lying  half  across  the  chair, 
half  on  the  fioor. 

“Oh,  God!”  she  screamed.  “Oh,  God!  you 
have  done  it  already.  I  am  too  late,  too  late!” 


CHAPTER  XV. 

BOB  AND  CHARLIE  SURPRISED. 

With  one  sharp  cry  uiion  his  bps.  Old  King 
Brady  vanished  through  the  trap,  and  all  was 
still. 

Colonel  Ricker,  with  his  hand  on  the  string 
which  controlled  the  pitfall,  stood  attentively 
listening. 

Evidently  he  expected  the  cry  to  be  repeated, 
but  it  was  not. 

“  He’s  gone!”  he  murmured.  “  The  under¬ 
ground  river  has  swept  him  away  by  this  time. 
Let  me  see,  that  makes  the  fifth  who  has  gone 
down  there  this  year.  Ila,  ha!  Shall  I  ever  for¬ 
get  the  last  government  spy  who  went  down? 
We  were  just  having  a  social  glass  of  moon.shine 

together,  when -  Ha!  what  was  that?  Can 

it  be  possible  that  there  has  been  a  slip  otter 
all?” 

Coming  out  from  the  trap-door  it  seemed  to 
him  that  lie  had  heard  a  distinct  groan. 

Fastening  the  string  around  a  nail  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  Irep-door  was  held  open,  he 
advanced  to  the  opening  and  peered  down. 

It  was  too  dark  to  distinguish  anything,  how¬ 
ever. 

Far  below  the  murmuring  of  water  could  be 
heard. 

It  was  what  in  this  Western  lime-stone  region 
is  known  as  a  “  sink.” 

The  river  was  a  small  affair,  a  branch  of  the 
St.  Francois,  which,  pouring  into  a  narrow  ra¬ 
vine  a  few  miles  back,  lost  itself  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  apparently. 

Few  knew  that  it  rose  again  on  the  edge  of  the 
Black  Mingo  swamp. 

It  was  the  same  stream,  in  fact,  along  which 
Will  Dawson  propelled  his  dug-out  after  leaving 
the  hut. 

“It’s  too  blame  dark  to  make  it  out,”  mutier- 
the  moonshiner.  “1  must  get  a  lantern  and 
have  a  look.  It  may  be  that  Cule  Gunion  or 
some  other  fool  has  left  the  ladder  in  place,  and 
-  Hello,  who’s  there?” 

Some  one  was  rapping  on  the  door. 

“  It’s  only  me,  kun’l,”  replied  Guidon’s  voice. 
“Ther  mash  has  got  ter  be  set  some  time  ler- 
night,  I  s’pose.  I  just  wanted  to  arsk  if  you 
wuz  gwine  ter  look  after  it,  or  wanted  me  to, 
that’s  all.” 

“To  blazes  with  the  mash!”  stormed  Ricker, 
at  the  same  lime  lowering  the  trap.  “  I  s’pose 
I’ve  got  to  attend  to  it  or  lose  another  batch. 
Come  in,  confound  you,  come  in!” 

He  pulled  the  string  and  the  trap  shot  back 
into  place. 

He  then  immediately  opened  the  door  and  de¬ 
parted  with  the  man  Guidon  to  inspect  the 
mash. 

Moments  passed. 

Half  an  hour  sped  away. 

All  was  silence  in  the  little  room. 

Had  death  claimed  Old  King  Brady  for  his 
own  at  last? 

It  looked  very  mucii  that  way  by  the  time 
Colonel  Ricker  got  back  again,  for  a  full  hour 
had  then  elapse  !  ami  the  detective  had  made  no 
sign. 

When  the  colonel  did  come  in  at  last,  he  had 
a  cigar  stuck  in  the  corner  of  his  mcuth  and 
walked  with  something  of  a  stagger. 

Evidently  the  colonel  had  been  partaking  too 
freely  of  his  own  particular  “sour  mash.” 


“Guidon!  Gunion!”  he  roared,  striking  a  call 
bell  which  stood  on  the  table  and  sounding  it 
furiously. 

“  O.  K.,  cap’ll.  I’m  right  hyar!”  drawled  Gu 
ion,  who  immediately  came  hurrying  in. 

“  Where’s  the  Ford  Boys?” 

“  In  ther  old  siill  house,  kun’l,  jist  wiiar  ie 
told  me  ter  put  ’em.” 

“  Bring  ’em  liyar.” 

“0.  K.,  cap’ll,  but  say,  looker  here — wdiai'.-- 
t’otiier  one?  Ye  ain’t - ’ 

“Mind  your  own  blamed  business!”. roareu 
Colonel  Ricker. 

“All  right — all  right,  major.  Yer  neeun't  get 
yer  back  up,”  droned  the  man.  “  I  swar  I 
didn’t  mean  ter  do  no  harm.” 

He  retreated,  muttering: 

“  S’pose  he’s  let  him  deowii  ther  sink.  By 
crips,  he’ll  do  it  onct  too  often  some  day,  now 
mark  my  words!’’ 

But  as  no  one  heard  his  words,  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  any  one  could  mark  them. 

In  a  few  moments  Guidon  was  back  again, 
pushing  Bob  and  Charlie  Ford  before  him. 

Bob  was  swearing  like  a  pirate,  as  he  entered, 
about  something,  which  seemed  so  to  anger  Col. 
Ricker  that  he  picked  up  a  heavy  tumbler  which 
stooil  on  the  table,  and  sent  it  crashing  into  a 
thousand  pieces  against  the  wall,  right  'oehiud 
Bob’s  head. 

“Shut  up!  Shut  up.  or  I’ll  brain  3’ou!”  he 
bawled.  “  Who’s  boss  of  this  ranch.  Bob  Ford — 
you  or  me?” 

Bob  never  spoke. 

His  face  was  as  pale  as  death  though.  He 
seemed  to  l>e  expecting  a  further  attack. 

“ Sit  down!”  stormed  the  colonel.  “Gunion, 
you  may  go.” 

It  was  no  easy  matter  for  the  outlaw  brothers 
to  sit,  bound  as  they  were,  but  they  managed  to 
get  on  the  edge  of  a  long  settee  which  extended 
across  one  end  of  the  little  room. 

Even  their  legs  were  tied — it  had  been  only 
with  great  difficulty  that  they  were  able  to  walk. 

“Now  then,  you  two  listen,”  cried  the  colonel, 

“  for  we’re  going  to  come  to  an  understanding. 
What  brought  you  here?” 

“  Waal,  guess  you  orter  know,”  diawled  Bob. 

“And  I  do  know.  Yon  thought  you  were  go¬ 
ing  to  get  your  clutches  on  Eldad  Baker  s  buried 
treasure— you  didn’t  know  I  was  on  iLe  same  lay 
myself?” 

“Can’t  help  that,”  growled  Bob.  “  Jest  our 
blamed  luck  though.  We  always  seem  to  get 
onto  somebody  else’s  lay.  Diinno  how  it  is, 
nuther.  Jest  ez  we  make  up  our  minds  to  shake 
the  James  Boys  an’  start  biz  on  our  own  hook, 
here  comes  this  twist.  It’s  jest  too  tarnation 
bad.’’ 

“  Ha.  ha,  ha!”  laughed  Ricker.  “Now  let’s 
be  friendly.  What  do  you  say  to  a  leeile  moon¬ 
shine  all  around.” 

“  That’ll  suit  me,”  said  Chailey,  promptly. 

“  Bet  yer  sweet  existence  I’m  with  yer,  boss,” 
chimed  Bob. 

The  colonel  got  out  a  bottle,  and  drinking 
himself,  passed  it  round,  talking  freely  all  the 
while  about  the  way  it  was  made,  the  value  of 
the  moonshiners  plant,  etc. 

“  Don’t  like  this,”  muttered  Bob.  “  Les  he 
meanter  do  us  up  he  w’uldn’t  give  himself  away 
in  that  style.” 

Still  the  colonel  wandered  on. 

Evidently  be  was  getting  sleepy — not  to  say 
very  drunk. 

Again  and  again  he  helped  himself  from  the 
moonshine  bottle,  passing  it  the  Fords  each  time. 

But  Bob  and  Charlie  only  pretended  to  drink 
toward  the  last. 

They  both  felt  that  they  had  too  much  need 
for  their  wits  to  muddle  them  up  with  bottled 
moonshine. 

“  Guess  I’ll  turn  in  and  settle  your  case  in  the 
morning,  boys,”  said  the  colonel  thickly  at  last. 

“  You  can  just  wait  where  yer  are  till  I  wake  up 
It’ll  do  you  good  to  take  a  rest!  Ha!  lia!  ha!” 

“  For  Heaven’s  sake  don’t  leave  us  hyar?”  beo-. 
ged  Bob,  “  my  leg  is  almost  cut  through  nolv 
with  this  rope.” 

“  Oh,  I’ll  fix  that.” 

His  way  of  “  fixing  ”  it  was  to  tie  the  legs  of 
the  brothers  to  the  settee  in  such  a  way  that 
they  could  not  move  at  all,  seeing  that  their 
hands  were  already  tied  behind  their  backs. 

“  Great  Snakes!  This  is  frightful!”  groaned 
Charlie.  “  Can’t  you  fix  it  no  other  wav 
kun’l?’  . 

“  Ha!  ha!  Do  you  like  it?” 

Colonel  Ricker  was  at  the  door  now. 

“  Li.ke  it!”  cried  Bob.  “  Like  ill” 

“Ho,  ho!  Well,  I’ll  give  you  a  pill  to  chew 
on— a  crumb  of  comfort  as  it  were.  See  this’” 

“  What  is  it?”  asked  Bob  as  the  colonel  hold 
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U|)  u  loiillier  wiillol.  “  Oli.  Llml  thing?  Yon 
look  it  Horn  mo.” 

KmicUv,  1111(1  you  stole  it  fi'om  Tit.  Do  yon 
know  wliiii’s  in  it?” 

“  Why,  it’s  only  llie  location  of  Ekluil  Haker’s 
linru'd  ireiisure.  that’s  all.  Ha.  ha!  How’s  tliai 
tor  liigli?  Ho,  ho,  lio!” 

Whereupon  Colonel  llicker,  laltoring  under 
the  helief  tliat  he  thrust  the  leather  wallet  tnto 
t  ie  loose  outside  pocket  of  his  coal,  passed  out 
cl  the  tloor  and  locked  it  lieluiui  liini. 

••Gosli!”  muttered  Charlie.  “Did  you  see 
that.  Boh?” 

You  bet.” 

“  Thar  ’tis.  I  seen  it  lumitle.  Tlie  drunken 
fool.” 

Heitoiiiled  toward  tlie  door. 

There  lay  the  lea' her  wallet.  The  colonel 
was  too  drunk  to  liear  il-drop. 

“Oil.  if  w’e  could  onl.^  get  it.  If  vve  could 
only  get  free,”  groaned  Charlie,  struggling  with 
his  bonds  in  vtiiii. 

But  it  was  no  use  trying. 

The  more  they  tried  the  tighter  the  cords 
seemed  to  fasten  around  tliem. 

Time  passed — half  an  hour  sped  by. 

The  Ford  Boys  and  the  leather  wtiliel  had  not 
Changed  their  relative  positions  an  inch,  when 
suddenly  a  strange  grating  sound  vvas  lieard, 
iiiid  to  the  intinile  amazement  of  Bob  and 
Cnarlie  a  man’s  head  was  seen  coming  through 
ti.e  floor. 

“  Great  Snakes!  tlie  detective!”  gasped  Bob. 
There  was  no  mist.iUe  about  it,  either. 

It  certainly  was  Old  King  Brady. 

By  this  lime  his  bust  was  visible,  and  the 
lirothers  saw  that  in  one  hand  he  held  a  dark 
lantern,  while  the  other  clutched  a  cocked  re- 
vidver. 

"  Good-evening,  geutlemen.  So  we  meet 
again.  It  seems,”  he  calmly  said. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

WILL  DAWSON  FALLS  IN  LOVE. 

The  next  thing  Will  Dawson  knew,  after  see¬ 
ing  the  girl  suudenly  dash  into  the  room  when 
l  ie  wildman  tired  tlie  pistol,  it  v/as  broad  day- 
ii  lit,  and  he  was  lying  stretched  upon  a  bed  still 
dre.-(sed,  witli  a  bandage  wound  tight  around  his 
ai  in. 

Over  in  one  corner  of  the  room  tlie  same  girl 
Sat  sewing,  swaying  gently  in  a  low  rocker  as 
her  needle  flew. 

••  Hello!”  cried  Will,  starting  up,  “  what’s  all 

this  about?  I  didn’t  know - ” 

“Oh,  you’re  better!  I’m  so  glad  you’re  bet- 
trr!”  exclaimed  the  girl  at  the  sound  of  his 
Voice. 

•She  arose  immediately,  came  over  to  the  bed 
and  stood  by  the  young  detective’s  side. 

Will  sat  tiolt  upright. 

Brave  where  men  were  concerned,  he  always 
found  himself  a  perfect  coward  with  women  — 
e.'-pecially  pretty  ones. 

The  little  lady  before  him  was  both  petite  and 
pretty,  but  looked  very  delicate,  like  one  just 
ret'overing  from  a  tit  of  illness. 

Never  for  an  instant  did  the  detective  doubt 
that  she  was  the  giri  whom  he  had  seen  seized 
by  the  wildman.  "Yet  how  coolly  she  seemed  to 
take  the  situation.  It  was  just  as  though  she 
had  always  lived  in  that  house. 

Now  all  these  reflections  flashed  over  Will 
Dawson’s  mind  in  an  instant — in  fact,  while  he 
was  stammering  an  answer  to  the  girl’s  first 
words. 

Have  I— have  I  been  sick?  Is  it  long  since 
I  was  shot?”  he  asked. 

“Oh,  no!  Only  a  few  hours.  Oh,  I  was  so 
afraid  you  were  going  to  die.” 

“Die!  Why  I  haven’t  the  faintest  Idea  of 
dying.  Where  was  I  hit*  What  ails  me  any¬ 
how?  I  just  remember  seeing  you  come  rusliitig 

in  and  then - ” 

Will  paused  abruptly. 

“  VVliy,  I’m  talking  to  you  as  though  I  had 
known  you  all  my  life,  miss!  Really,  you  must 
(lardoii  me — I  —1 ’’ 

The  girl  raised  her  hand  with  an  imperious 
gesture. 

“  Really,  yon  must  not  excite  yourself,”  she 
said.  “  I  know  something  about  such  matters. 
If  you  want  your  arm  to  heal  you  must  keeji 
quiet.” 

“  Wliore-  wliere  is  tie?  Where  is  the  wild- 
mariT’  stammered  Will. 

“  I  (loii’t  know.  Hlill  you  need  not  fear  him. 
He  is  ipilte  anoltier  person  now  ” 

“  Iiifleeil!  Hue  he  reg. lined  his  reason?” 

“  Tem(>ornrily  yes  H  would  ('em  so.  Oh, 
don’t  ask  mo  to  explain  it.  All  this  is  as  mys- 
torions  to  tno  os  to  you  •  urn  going  on  wiili 


my  .-((Mving  now,  and  you  had  betier  lie  down 
again  and  try  and  gel  more  sleoii.” 

She  returned  to  lier  chair  and  resumed  lier 
needle;  but  for  Will  to  sleep  witli  so  much  of 
mystery  all  about  him  was  quite  out  of  the 
(pie.slion,  of  coiir.xe.  He  just  sat  there  on  the 
edge  of  Hie  lied  looking  at  her,  wondering  what 
It  tdl  meant. 

“Aren’t  you  going  to  lie  down?”  asked  the 
girl,  after  a  nionient. 

“  No,  I  can’t  do  it.  I  must  talk.  I’m  sure  I 
ain’t  badly  hurt.  Tell  me,  lirst  of  all,  is  there  a 
liullet  in  my  arm?” 

“  There  was.  hut  tliere  ain’t  now.” 

“  Ah!  Then  some  one  has  extracted  it?” 

“  Yes.  He  took  it  out — the  man  you  call  the 
wil  Jmaii.  He  was  sane  in  one  moment  after  you 
fainted  away.” 

“  Oh!  Then  I  am  not  seriously  wounded?” 

“  Oh,  no.” 

“  But  wliy  have  I  remained  unconscious  so 
long?  All  this  must  have  happened  hours  ago, 
or  is  it  days?’’ 

“  Oh,  it  is  only  a  little  wldle — a  few  hours. 
You  roused  ufi  once — you  liave  forgotten — then 
he  gave  you  something  to  make  you  sleep.” 

“  Yes,  yes!  I  remember.  I  look  something 
out  of  a  glass — I  tliought  it  was  a  dream.” 

“No;  it  was  true,  I  wish,  though,  you  would 
iie  down.  I  feel  afraid  you  are  exerting  yourself 
too  much.’’ 

“I  can’t.  I  am  too  much  worried.  Theie  are 
same  things  I  feel  tliat  1  ihust  Know,” 

“  Can  I  help  you?” 

“  Y'ou  can  answer  my  questions.  First  I  want 
lo  ask  you  your  name.  It  is  Sadie  Baker,  is  it 
not?” 

“It  is.” 

“You  are  the  niece  of  Mr.  Hezekiah  Baker,  of 
St.  Louis?” 

“  I  am.” 

“  Aren’t  you  the  young  lady  who  was  siezed 
by  the  wildman  as  you  were  going  along  the 
road  leading  from  Mr.  Titteriugion’s  early  yester¬ 
day  morning?” 

1  am.” 

It  was  amazing  to  Will  how  quietly  she  re¬ 
plied.  He  found  himself  so  perplexed  by  her 
manner  that  he  hardly  knew  wliat  to  say. 

You  were  most  awfully  frightened  then,”  he 
ventured,  “  but  now  you  seem  to  take  it  all  very 
coolly.” 

“That  is  true.  I  ^vas  frightened,  and  very 
naturally,  but  I  am  not  now.” 

“  Have  you  been  with  the  wildman  ever 
since?” 

“  Ever  since.” 

“  And  you  are  no  longer  afraid  of  him? 

“No.” 

“  May  I  ask  why?” 

“I  had  rather  not  tell  you,  sir,  though  I  am 
sorry  lo  refuse.” 

“  And  I  am  sorry  to  he  so  persistent,  but - ” 

“  Wliat  is  it?” 

“You  haven’t  shown  any  curiosity  to  know 
who  I  am  yet.” 

“  I  am  not  of  a  curious  nature.” 

“Yet  you  ought  to  know.” 

“I  have  no  objection  to  knowing.” 

“  My  name  is  Dawson — Will  Dawson.  I  am 
a  St.  Louis  detective.  I  was  employed  by  your 
uncle  to  come  down  into  this  part  of  the  Slate 
and  look  for  you.” 

“  Is  that  so?” 

“  Yes.” 

Tears  came  to  the  girl’s  eyes. 

“Poor  uncle!”  she  murmured,  “how  dread¬ 
fully  worried  he  must  be  about  me.  Oh,  what 
shall  I  do?  What  shall  I  do?” 

“If  you  do  the  riglit  thing,  you  will  escape 
from  tills  place  with  me  and  return  to  him  at 
once.” 

“No,  no!  I  can’t  do  that." 

“  WhaP?” 

Will’s  amazement  was  expressed  in  that  single 
word. 

“  I  cannot  do  it.  Yesterday  I  would  have 
hailed  you  as  my  savior.  Mr.  Daw.son,  and  have 
been  ready  to  go  anywhere  with  you.  To-day  it 
is  diirereiit.  I  cannot  go.” 

“  But  1  don’t  understand - ” 

“  1  know  you  don’t,  and  1  can’t  explain.” 

“  Y’oii  don’t  nieiiii  to  say  tliat  you  proiiose  to 
stay  hero  with  lids  murderous  lunatic?'’ 

“  I  do.  1  mean  just  that.  You  have  a  right 
to  know  the  reason  why  Iliave  not  communicated 
with  my  uncle,  thoiigli,  and  you  shall  know  it.  I 
was  entrapped  by  mv  cousin,  Jerome  Kicker.  Ho 
wanted  to  marry  me.  Wlien  I  found  out  what  it 
ineoiii,  it  threw  mo  into  a  fever,  and  for 
weeks-  ah,  wo  can,  talk  no  more.  He  is  com¬ 
ing,  please  do  1m>  careful  what  yon  say.” 

Mystery  seemed  crowding  in  upon  mystery. 
Footsteps  worrt  iipurd  outside,  and  ns  W411 


Iiaiised  to  listen,  he  hecume  conscious  of  several 
more  mysU'rioiis  things  whicli  he  had  not  ob- 
seived  till  now. 

I''irst,  the  room  in  which  they  were  had  no 
wlmh'w,  light  coming  in  by  a  skylight  over  the 
lied.  Next,  and  what  seemed  more  singular,  the 
walls  were  liting  all  abound  with  heavy  curtains, 
and  tliere  was  no  door. 

“A  secret  ro'im,”  thought  Will.  “Tliis  is 
where  they  were  when  I  .searched  the  house. 
What  can  it  all  mean?” 

He  was  still  staring  about  when  the  curtains 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room  were  suddenly 
thrown  aside,  and  a  niuii  stood  before  them. 

It  was  the  wildman. 

Of  course  Will  was  scarcely  surprised  to  see 
liiin,  tint  he  was  very  much  surprised  to  limi 
that  he  was  fully  dressed,  and  to  see  that  lo  all 
appearance  he  was  perfectly  sane.  Yet  lie  need 
not  have  been,  for  certainly  t.lie  girl’s  words  had 
led  him  to  expect  just  that. 

Will  was  on  his  feet  in  an  instant,  surprised 
again,  and  very  much  so,  to  see  Sadie  spring  up 
and  tlirow  her  arms  about  the  wildman’s  neck. 

The  man  embraced  her  tenderly,  hut  did  not 
sneak  until  slie  had  resumed  her  seat,  tlien  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  astonished  Will — 

“  How  do  you  feel  now,  young  man?’’  he 
asked  in  singularly  mild  tones. 

“  Oh,  I  am  all  right.  I’m  more  puzzled  tlian 
hurt.” 

“  I  shot  you,  but  I’m  very,  very  sorry  for  it. 
Can  yon  pardon  one  who  is  mad  for  his  insane 
Ireaks?” 

“  We  v/ill  say  no  more  aliout  it.” 

“  You  are  most  generous.  May  I  ask  who 
you  are  and  what  brought  you  to  tliis  house?” 

“  I  am  a  St.  Louis  detective.  My  name  is 
Will  Dawson.  I’m  in  this  part  of  the  country  in 
the  employ  of  Mr.  Hezekiah  Baker.  Part  of  my 
errand  was  to  find  this  young  lady  here.” 

“  Hezekiah  Baker!  My  God,  you  don’t  mean 
it!”  cried  the  wild  man,  pressing  his  hands  to  his 
head  in  a  dazed  sort  of  way. 

“  It  is  a  fact.” 

The  wildman  turned  suddenly  upon  Sadie. 

“You  had  better  go  with  him,”  lie  said. 

“  You  had  better  go.” 

“No,  no!”  she  replied,  “  No,  I  will  not  go. 

I  remain  here.” 

“  But — — ” 

“  It  is  useless  to  urge  me.  I  will  uot  go.” 

“  May  I  inquire  what  this  all  means?”  asked 
Will.  “This  sudden  change  of  the  situation  has 
mystified  me.  I— — ” 

“  Stop!”  cried  Sadie.  “  Do  not  tell  him.  We 
will  work  this  matter  out  our  own  way.” 

But  the  wildman  seemed  to  hesitate. 

“  It  would  be  better  to  take  him  into  our  con¬ 
fidence,  my  dear,”  he  said,  with  singular  mild¬ 
ness. 

“  No!  I  say  no.” 

“  But  at  any  moment  I  am  liable  to  be  seized 
again.  Think  of  the  danger?” 

“No.  no,  no!”  cried  Sadie.  “We  will  keep 
our  troubles  to  ourselves.  When  we  can  return 
riglit  we  will  go,  and  not  before.  Mr.  Dawson, 
you  may  go  back  to  St.  Louis  and  tell  my  dear 
uncle  that  you  saw  me  alive  and  well.  Tell  him 
tliat  a  few  days  at  the  latest  will  see  me  home 

again.  Tell  him - But  no;  you  need  tell 

him  only  that.” 

“  I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  your  idan,  my  dear,” 
said  tlie  wildman.  “I  do,  indeed.” 

“  But  I  don't.”  cried  Sadie.  “  That  is  the  way 
I  want  it  arranged.” 

No  more  was  said 

Deeply  mystilied.  Will  dropped  back  uiion  the 
lied,  and  just  sat  there  wondering  what  would 
C()me  next. 

Meanwhile  Sadie  and  the  wildman  retired  to 
the  most  remote  corner  of  the  room,  and  for  sev¬ 
eral  moments  stood  conversing  in  whispers. 

“  Don’t  tell  him.  Let  me  have  the  good  news 
lo  break  myself,”  Will  caught  from  the  girl's 
lips. 

“■Very  well,  just  as  you  say,  my  dear,”  was 
the  reply. 

They  separated  then,  and  the  wildman,  com¬ 
ing  up  to  the  bed,  requested  and  obtained  per¬ 
mission  lo  examine  tlie  young  deleolive’s  wound. 

“  It  is  but  a  slight  allair,  a  mere  scratch,”  he 
said.  “1  doubt  it’s  giving  you  the  aligiilesl 
tronlilc.  You  needed  sleep  more  than  anything. 
1  saw  that  and  I  gave  it  lo  you.  It  has  done  its 
work.” 

As  he  spoke  Will  was  studying  the  man. 

Ills  was  a  strange  face,  alia  the  thick  black- 
beard  gave  H  a  decidedly  disiliigulsbed  appear¬ 
ance.  Bui  yet  it  was  a  sad  fiic..>  That  Its  p(V». 
sessor  hud  known  much  su'lerlng  was  easv  to 
see. 

"That’s  all  right.  m\  friend,”  said  the  man. 
rising,  lifter  he  had  restored  the  bandauvs.  "  We 
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will  now  Imve  breiikfiist,  ancli  us  il  is.  Sadie, 
iny  dear,  diii  you  give  Mr.  Dawson  liis  revolver?” 

“  Not  yet.” 

“  Do  it  then.” 

Sadie  drew  the  weapon  from  some  conceal¬ 
ment  about  her  dress  and  handed  it  to  Will. 

How  beautiful  she  was! 

From  the  lirst  Will  had  been  smitten  with 
her. 

With  each  moment  the  feeling  seemed  to  grow 
in  intensity  until  now,  as  she  approached  him,  he 
felt  seized  with  an  intense  longing  to  foUl  he:  in 
his  arms. 

“  What  ails  me?  Am  I  going  mad,  too?”  he 
thought.  “  Is  it  catching!  Is  there  something 
peculiar  about  the  atmosphere  of  this  place?” 

Now  Will,  though  he  had  passed  through  many 
strange  experiences  in  his  brief  career,  had  never 
encountered  anything  like  this  before. 

Had  it  been  otherwise  he  would  have  under¬ 
stood  his  feelings  belter. 

Mad  he  was,  if  madness  you  choose  to  call  it. 

It  was  simply  the  old,  old  story. 

A  case  of  love  at  first  sight  and  nothing  more. 

“  Keep  that  thing  out  of  my  way,  young  man,” 
said  the  wildman,  as  he  took  the  revolver.  “  I 
am  a  dangerous  ciiaracter — very.  Harmless  as 
I  appear  lo  yon  now,  I  am  liable  to  be  as  I  was 
wlien  you  first  saw  me  at  any  moment.  We  will 
now  lireakfast.  I  can  t  promise  you  much,  but 
lit  will  satisfy  hunger.  After  tliat  you  shall  be 
shown  how  to  get  out  of  the  Black  Mingo  swamp, 
and  "W  advice  to  you  is  to  return  to  St.  Louis  at 
once.” 

“  Is  this  the  famous  Black  Mingo  swamp?” 
asked  Will.  “  I  have  olten  heard  of  it.” 

“  We  are  right  on  the  edge  of  it.  For  miles 
beyond  this  house  it  extends  as  an  impenetrable 
morass.  Few  know  its  windings.  1  am  one  of 
them.  I - ” 

He  paused  and  pressed  his  hand  to  his  fore¬ 
head. 

“I  must  stop!  It  makes  me  mad  to  think  of 
all  I  have  passed  through,”  he  muttered. 
“  Come.” 

He  led  the  way  to  the  curtain  at  the  point 
where  he  had  appeared  so  suddenly,  and  pushing 
it  aside  revealed  a  narrow  staircase  down  which 
Will  and  Sadie  followed  him. 

It  was  dark  here,  but  the  wildman  struck  a 
match  and  lighted  them  down. 

At  the  end  of  the  stair-case  he  ran  his  hand 
over  the  wall,  searching  apparently  for  some 
secret  spring. 

Presently  he  found  it,  and  a  door  flew  open. 

Now  Will  was  ushered  into  the  diniug-room, 
and  when  the  door  was  closed  again  no  trace  of 
it  could  be  seen — there  was  only  an  unbroken 
expanse  of  wall. 

“  You  wonder  at  all  these  things,”  said  the 
wildman.  “  You  wonder  at  this  house  being 
here  at  all — at  the  secrets  it  contains,  yet  there 
is  really  no  mystery  about  it.” 

“I  confess  I  do  wonder,”  said  Will.  “It 
seems  such  a  strange  place  for  so  handsome  a 
house,” 

“  While  we  eat  I  will  tell  you  its  history,”  re¬ 
plied  the  wildman.  “It  is  after  all  but  very 
brief.” 

The  table  was  already  spread,  but  the  meal 
was  indeed  frugal. 

There  was  coffee,  bacon,  and  Indian  cakes 
badly  baked,  nothing  more. 

“You  would  never  guess  I  was  a  rich  man  to 
see  this  table,”  said  the  wildman,  “yet,  my 
friend,  I  am  verv  rich.  If  I  could  only  keep  my 
head  and— but  I  must  not  think  about  it  now. 
Things  are  going  to  be  better,  Sadie.  You 
needn’t  worry,  child,  I  ain’t  going  t.o  talk  about 
it.  Now  it’s  all  right,  but,  oh,  great  God,  do 
take  care  of  yourself  when  my  next  attack 
comes.” 

“You  need  have  no  fear— I  will,”  laughed  the 
girl.  “  We  won’t  think  of  it.  Perhaps  there 
may  never  be  another.  You  have  got  me  to 
take  care  of  you  now,  you  know.” 

“Yes,  yes;  but - ” 

“  Don’t  say  another  word.  Tell  us  about  the 
house.” 

“Oh,  ay — the  house.  Well,  as  I  was  saying, 
there  ain’t  much  to  be  told.  This  house  was 
built  by  a  man  madder  than  I  am,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  at  least,  Colonel  Ricker  s  father,  your 

uncle,  child.”  . 

Sadie  opened  her  eyes  very  wide. 

“You  don’t  mean  it.  Was  this  Uncle  Henry’s 
house?”  she  exclaimed. 

“It  was.  Now  listen.  Henry  Ricker  was  a 
very  learned  man— a  chemist.  He  made  several 
important  discoveries,  and  grew  very  rich. 

“At  last  his  health  gave  way  under  too  great 
a  pressure  of  work,  and  he  was  advised  to  give 
up  business.  At  that  time  he  was  engaged  in 
working  up  a  process  to  make  paper  out  of  wood 


liber;  certain  kinds  of  wood  seemed  particularly 
adapted  to  Lis  pnriiose,  and  they  grew  in  this 
immediate  vicinity,  on  land  which  he  had  owned 
for  many  years.” 

“They  make  that  kind  of  paper  now!”  ex¬ 
claimed  Will. 

“  Do  they?  Well,  I  know  nothing  about  it. 
Then  every  one  considered  Ricker  a  lunatic,  1 
among  the  rest. 

“  I  was  sure  of  it  when  he  went  to  work  and 
built  this  costly  mansion  right  in  tho  swamp, 
furnishing  il  in  the  most  exjiensive  fashion,  and 
taking  uj)  his  residence  here.  Why,  I  was  so  sure 
that  lie  was  crazy  that  I  seriously  contemplated 
applying  to  the  courts  lo  have  a  guardian  ap¬ 
pointed  over  him.  1  little  dreamed  of  the  many 
weary  hours  I  was  destined  to  pass  in  the  house 
myself.” 

He  paused  and  appeared  to  be  lost  in 
thought. 

“Who  is  he?”  thought  Will.  “What  is  the 
deep  cloud  of  mystery  which  overshadows  this 
man?” 

“  .\bout  the  beginning  of  the  war,  Ricker 
died,”  continued  the  wildman,  after  a  moment, 
“  and  since  then  the  place  has  remained  just  as 
he  left  it,  and  has  gradually  been  dropping  into 
decay.  The  secret  room  in  which  you  found 
yourself,  Mr.  Dawson,  was  his  chemical  laliora- 
lory.  I  cleared  it  out  for  my  own  use,  so  that  1 
miirlit  not  be  captured  by  the  thugs  who  prowl 
about  the  swamp  here  while  I  am  in  my  insane 
states.  They  wouid  have  racked  and  burned 
this  house  long  ago,  were  it  not  that  they  believe 
it  haunted,  and — how  hot  this  room  is!  I’m  all 
on  lire.  Sadie,  why  do  you  look  at  me  so 
strangely?  Do  I  look  sick?  By  heaven,  I  feel 
so!  Air!  Air!  Give  me  air!  I  must  have  air!” 

A  strange  wild  look  had  come  over  his  face  all 
of  a  sudden. 

Before  Will  could  say  a  word,  he  leaped  up 
from  the  table  and  made  a  bolt  through  the 
door. 

“  Oh,  he’s  going  mad  again!”  screamed  Sadie. 

“  I’ll  go!  I’ll  try  what  I  can  do!”  answered 
Will,  springing  up. 

“No,  no!  Don’t!  He  may  harm  you  again!” 

“  I'm  not  afraid.” 

“  But  you  mustn’t.  You  really  mustn’t.  He 
made  me  promise  that  he  should  not  be  inter¬ 
fered  with.” 

Will  was  terribly  puzzled. 

Wliile  he  was  wondering  what  he  had  better 
do.  the  door  suddenly  flew  open,  and  in  walked 
the  wildman,  naked,  save  at  the  waist. 

His  eyes  flashed  with  that  same  insane  light, 
his  jaws  were  working  convulsis’ely. 

“Ha!  ha!  ha!  Ho!  ho!  bo!”  he  shouted ;  “I 
am  Croesus,  the  richest  man  in  the  world!  Come 
with  me,  my  friends,  and  I  will  show  you  my 
gold.” 

“Father!  Oh,  father!”  cried  Sadie,  springing 
toward  him. 

“Father!”  breathed  Will.  “  If  he  is  her  father, 
then  this  man  is  none  other  than  Eldad  Baker, 
the  long  missing  mine  owner.  Can  this  be  true?” 


CHAPTER  XYII. 

ON  THE  UNDERGROUND  RIVER. 

Leaving  Will  Dawson  to  fionder  on  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  wild  man,  let  us  now  return  to  Old 
King  Brady,  whose  sudden  appearance  in  the 
presence  of  the  Ford  Boys  had  caused  those 
young  rascals  so  much  surprise. 

And  the  surprise  was  greater  than  we  have 
stated,  for  Colonel  Ricker  had  taken  jiains  to 
inform  Bob  and  Cliarlie  that  he  had  effectually 
disposed  of  the  detective,  thougli  how  he  did  not 
state. 

“Great  snakes!  Is  it  you,  boss?”  exclaimed 
Bob  in  answer  to  the  detective’s  polite  saluta¬ 
tion. 

“Hush!”  breathed  Old  King  Brady  warningly. 
“  Are  we  alone?” 

“Thar  hain’t  no  one  about,  but  you’n  me,  an’ 
Charlie — no.” 

“  That  scoundrel  has  none  then?” 

“  Yas.  Say,  put  np  the  shootin’  iron,  will  yer? 
I  kin  use  it  as  well  as  the  next,  but  I’ll  be  gosh 
blamed  ef  I  like  to  look  at  it  any  more’n  the  next 
one!” 

Old  Kinir  Brady  lowered  the  revolver  and 
stepped  out  upon  the  floor. 

Not  a  hair  seemed  rutiled. 

Evidently  the  brave  old  detective  could 
chronicle  another  of  his  marvelous  escapes. 

“For  gracious  sakes,  how  did  you  come  hyar 
anyhow!”  exclaimed  Charlie.  “  He  told  me  you 
wuz  dead.” 

“  You  mean  Colonel  Ricker?” 

“Yes.” 

“  He  ain’t  the  first  man  who  has  thought  me 
dead  when  I  wasn’t.” 


“  Say,  just  cut  these  ere  ropes  and  we’ll  talk 
erbout  it,”  said  Bob.  “  They  liurt  my  legs  most 
mightily.  Ef  you  hain’t  got  a  knife,  I  kin  lend 
ye  one,  boss.” 

Old  King  Brady  smiled. 

“  A  cool  request,  iny  friend.  When  a  man  is 
forced  to  be  shut  up  in  a  room  with  a  couple  of 
chained  tigers  he  would  lie  a  fool  lo  unchain 
them — don’t  you  think  so?” 

“  Yer  mighty  complimentary.” 

“  You  understand  me.” 

“Say,  boss - ” 

“Stop!”  said  Old  King  Brady  sternly.  “You 
atid  I  have  nothing  in  common,  my  friends. 
Wlietlier  I  help  you  or  not,  depends  upon  your¬ 
selves,  and  shall  be  decided  in  a  moment.  Mean¬ 
while  I’ll  lake  charge  of  this.” 

He  stooped  and  picked  up  the  leather  wallet, 
smiling  at  the  malignant  scowl  which  came  over 
Bob  Ford’s  face. 

“Say.  boss,  that’s  mine,”  whined  Bob.  “He 
stole  it  from  me,  and  dropped  it  going  out.  Give 
it  to  a  feller,  won’t  yer  now — come.” 

“  Not  much.” 

“  But  it’s  mine,  I  tell  yer.” 

“  And  you  will  understand  that  I  know  exact¬ 
ly  what  It  is  and  whose  it  is  when  I  tell  you  that 
1  heard  every  word  that  passed  between'you  and 
Colonel  Ricker  since  you  first  entered  the  room.” 

“The  deuce!”  cried  Charlie.  “Bob,  we’re 
dished.” 

Meanwhile  Old  King  Brady  was  examining  the 
wallet.  Seemingly  satisfied  with  what  he  found 
he  stoweil  it  away  with  a  smile,  and  turned  to 
the  Ford  Boys,  who  sat  there  helplessly  regard¬ 
ing  him,  wondering  what  he  was  going  to  do.’’ 

“  Well,  1  suppose  you  know  who  I  am?” 

“  Y’ou  bet,”  returned  Bob. 

“  What  have  you  got  to  say  about  it?” 

“  Nawihin’.  Would  like  to  know,  though, 
how  you  escaped.  Pis  nibs  told  us  he  cracked 
you  over  the  head.  Seems  he  lied.” 

“  That  part  was  a  lie  certainly,  for  he  never 
laid  hands  on  me.  What  he  did  do  was  to  pull 
this  trap-door  and  drop  me  down  in  the  hole 
below  here.” 

“  The  deuce!  How’d  you  manage?”  exclaimed 
Charlie. 

“  Managed  to  gel  hold  one  of  the  rounds  of  a 
ladder  that  I  guess  he  didn’t  know  was  there.” 

“  Well,  yer  a  lucky  one.” 

“  Yes.” 

“  You  seem  to  take  i(  pretty  tarnation  cool.” 

“There’s  nothing  to  fret  about  now — it’s  all 
over.  Beside,  I’ve  got  what  I  wanted,  and  am 
going  to  get  out.’’ 

“Take  us  with  yer.  boss,  take  us  with  yer. 
He’ll  kill  us  sure  if  we’re  left  here.” 

“  And  you’ll  kill  me  the  first  chance  that 
comes,  if  I  lake  you  along.” 

“  We  won’t,  I  swear  we  won’t.  By  Heaven,  I’ll 
stick  lo  you  as  I  would  to  my  own  brother,  Mr. 
Brady,  if  you’ll  only  help  us  out  of  this  snap, 
won’t  we,  Charlie?” 

“You  kin  jest  bet  yer  sweet  life  we  will,” 
Charlie  growled. 

Old  King  Brady  appeared  to  meditate. 

He  had  escaped  once,  and  by  little  short  of  a 
miracle.  Should  he  risk  his  life  again  by  setting 
these  fellows  free? 

At  first  he  resolved  that  he  would  not— that 
he  wcmld  leave  them  to  meet  the  fate  they  so 
richly  deserved  for  their  many  criminal  acts. 

Y’et  while  he  looked  at  them  it  did  seem  hard 
to  abandon  them,  they  were  so  young  and  seem¬ 
ed  such  likely-looking  young  men. 

He  who  hesitates  is  lost,  they  say,  and  it  came 
near  being  so  w'itli  Old  King  Brady  for  his  folly 
in  releasing  those  two  treacherous  Missourians 
that  night. 

“Look  here,  boys,”  he  said;  “swear  by  your 
mother  that  if  I  cut  those  cords  you’ll  not  turn 
on  mo — swear  it,  or  I’m  off  and  leave  you  as  you 
are.” 

And  they  swore  to  be  true  to  Old  King  Brady 
— swore  in  precisely  the  way  the  detective  put  it 
to  them. 

Let  us  now  see  how  well  a  Missouri  outlaw 
can  keep  his  oath. 

They  understood  one  another  perfectly,  the 
old  detective  and  the  Ford  Boys. 

Before  Old  King  Brady  cut  the  cords  he  had 
made  Bob  confess  the  whole  story  and  promise 
to  leave  southern  Missouri  at  once,  in  case  they 
succeeded  in  escaping  from  the  clutches  of  Colo¬ 
nel  Rickers  and  and  hig  gang  alive. 

But  though  soft-hearted.  Old  King  Brady  was 
not  quite  a  fool. 

He  made  a  thorough  search  of  tho  persons  of 
the  two  brothers  before  releasing  them. 

They  were  entirely  unarmed,  however. 

That  Colonel  Ricker  had  taken  care  of  before 
this. 


o 


Olil)  R1N(J  IUIaDV  and  TliK  KOllD  1U)VS. 


Tlit‘11  «>lil  Kiiiji  Hnuly's  knife  liiil  its  work  uml 
tin  V  w  t'le  free. 

“  I  won’t  never  foritet  this  'ere  as  ionsj  as  ever 
1  live.”  whisi)ereii  Itol),  as  lie  shook  tlie  detec- 
liv.  's  huml  warmly. 

Xor  me  neither,”  added  Charlie,  taking  his 
turn. 

See  that  you  don’t,”  replied  Old  King 
Hrudy,  simply.  ”  Now  then,  boys,  this  is  only 
the  tirst  step;  what  we  are  after  is  to  escape.” 

••  Bet  yer  lifel”  said  Charlie. 

“  What  do  you  propose?”  asked  Bob. 

“  To  go  down  into  the  sink,  as  you  call  it. 
There’s  a  stream  running  through  there,  and  on 
the  stream  is  a  boat.” 

“  Yer  don’t  say.” 

“  It’s  a  fact.” 


“.\Ioiethan  singular,”  answered  the  detect¬ 
ive.  “  For  my  [lart,  1  tlon’t  understand  it.  It 
seems  too  good  to  tie  true.” 

“  Reckon  we  liain’t  out  of  the  woods  yet,” 
said  Charlie.  “  What’s  thet  light  on  aliead 
thar?” 

“  Rellection  of  Mr.  Brady’s  lantern,”  answer¬ 
ed  his  brotlier. 

But  when  Old  King  Brady  put  the  lantern  out 
i,f  the  way  there  the  light  remained  just  '.he 
same. 

‘•There’s  some  sort  of  lire  there,”  said  the  de¬ 
tective.  “  We  must  be  very  careful  not  to  make 
any  more  noise  with  the  oars  than  we  can  pos- 
sildy  avoid.” 

They  kept  on. 

For  a  lime  the  light  continued  to  grow  brighter, 
until  at  last  it  suddenly  vanished. 


“  Holy  smoke!”  cried  Cliurlie,  for  the  whole 
thing  had  been  done  in  a  minute. 

“  Help!  Save  me!  Hel|)!”  the  fellow  was  roar¬ 
ing,  when  Old  King  Brady  clajiped  a  hand  over 
his  mouth. 

“Come!  None  of  that!”  he  breathed.  “Hold 
your  jaw,  my  man!” 

“Shoot  again!”  hissed  Bob. 

“Jab  a  knife  into  his  heart,”  echoed  Charlie. 

“Here,  liere!  Stop  your  noise,”  cried  Old 
King  Brady.  “Tin  not  a  butci.er.  I’il  lake 
care  of  this  man  in  my  own  way.” 

Ha  thrust  a  handkerchief  into  the  fellow’s 
mouth,  and  lashed  his  liands  behind  him. 

“  Stop  the  boat,  boys!”  lie  said. 

Bob  and  Charlie  slopped  llieir  oara,  and  ran 
the  boat  against  a  rocky  projection  of  the  bank. 

Out  came  Old  King  Brady  s  lantern. 


Suddenly  it  had  come.  The  sharp  report  of  a  pistol  had  rung  out,  coming  from  behind  the  naked  form  of  the  wild- 
man,  who  excitedly  pressed  his  hand  to  his  head  as  Colonel  Kicker  reeled  backward. 


“Say,  Charlie,  thet  thar  must  be  Nigger  crik. 
Don’t  you  think  so?”  said  Bob. 

“  Blest  if  I  know,  brother.” 

“  It  don’t  make  any  difl'erence.  It  goes  some¬ 
where,  and  I’m  going  to  try  my  chances  on  it,” 
said  Old  King  Brady.  “  So,  boys,  if  you  are  go¬ 
ing,  you  had  better  come  on.” 

“Oh,  we’ll  go,”  said  Bob.  “Open  the  trap 
and  lead  the  way,  boss.” 

Old  King  Brady  opened  the  trap,  but  he  made 
Bob  go  first,  following  himself,  and  leaving 
Charlie  to  bring  up  the  rear. 

The  ladder,  wliich  proved  to  be  a  decidedly 
long  one,  shook  most  ominously  as  they  de- 
scemled,  but  in  due  time  all  reached  the  bottom 
in  safely. 

Now  Old  King  Braily’s  lantern  came  into 
play,  and  showed  them  all  the  wonders  of  a 
Westfirn  cavern — wonders  too  often  described  to 
make  it  nece:-,sary  to  go  into  details  here. 

It  showed  them  also  a  narrow  stream  running 
swiftly  !iver  its  limestone  bed  upon  which  a 
small  row-boat  lloated,  being  fastened  to  a 
Stak"  by  a  bit  of  rope. 

“  Cel  in,  boy.-  !’’  said  tlie  detective;  “  here  we 
h.'f/e  <e  r<and  everything.  All  we’ve  got  to  do 

ri*.  ■  -> 

I  made  III  ajmonienr, 

'11  1  King  I'll  let  the  brothers  do  the  pull¬ 
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“  Gone,  by  thunder!”  exclaimed  Bob. 

And  so  it  had,  but  how  or  where  they  could 
not  tell. 

On  they  kept  in  the  darkness.  Old  King  Brady 
not  daring  to  use  his  lantern. 

Fully  fifteen  minutes  passed. 

Now  the  cave  was  growing  narrower. 

Matters  were  rapidly  approaching  a  climax, 
OKI  King  Brady  thought,  and  lie  was  riglit. 

“  Hush!”  hrealhed  Bob  as  tlie  liglit  suddenly 
shot  lip  again  riglit  ahead  of  them.  “  Husli! 
There’s  some  one  lliar.  Get  yer  gun  ready  for 
massy  sake,  boss — do,” 

Too  late  for  caution  now. 

Somebody  ought  to  have  seen  and  spoken  be¬ 
fore. 

There,  riglit  ahead  of  the  lioat,  stooii  a  liig, 
iieiivily  lieanh'd  man.  wearing  liigh  topped  Mis¬ 
souri  boots,  with  a  rille  at  Ins  slionlder  leveled 
dii'cctly  at  CliM'lie  Ford. 

“  Hold  on  I  liar,  gents,  an’  give  us  tiier  pass¬ 
word!”  lie  called. 

“Crack,  crack!” 

.Mining  at  the  fellow’s  riglit  arm,  Old  King 
Brady  fired  twice  in  quick  succession,  and  for  a 
wonder — for  the  ohl  detective  was  anything  but 
a  crack  .sliot  hit  ine  mark. 

“Great  God!  I’m  killed!”  yelh'd  the  mail. 

His  rille  K'll  and  lie  pitched  after  It. 

It  was  strange,  but  luck  would  have  it  so. 

At  the  moment  of  Ids  fall  Boh  had  worked  the 
boat  right  in  front  of  him.  and  man  aiui  rille 
eanie  Inmhling  at  the  detective’s  feet 


So  shading  it  that  it  would  throw  no  light 
ahead,  he  turned  it  on  the  wounded  outlaw. 

“  Hull!  Y'ou’va  only  winged  him,”  grunted 
Bob.  “  Shot  went  clean  through  his  riglit  arm.” 

“  Stop!  This  man  is  disguised!”  said  the  de¬ 
tective. 

He  seized  the  heavy  heard  which  covered  the 
fellow’s  face,  and  giving  it  a  pull,  it  came  off  in 
his  hand,  revealing  the  features  of  a  mere  boy.  in¬ 
stead  of  a  man  of  forty,  as  he  had  looked  before! 

“  Well,  well!”  cried  Charlie.  “  Sam  Davidgerl 
I  know  you.” 

“  And  I  ruther  reckon. I  know  you,  Charlie 
Ford.  For  God  sake  don’t  let  him  kill  me!” 
cried  the  man. 

“  Peace!  You  are  in  no  danger  of  death  from 
my  hands,  if  yon  will  only  do  as  I  direct.”  said 
Old  King  Bradj',  commandingly. 

“Anything,  gentlemen,  anything!’’ 

“  Who  are  yon?” 

“  Ciiarlie  lias  liit  it.” 

“No,  no!  1  mean  what  are  yon  doing  here?" 

“  I  guard  the  river  entrance  to  the  cave— 
that's  all.” 

“  But  why  are  you  disguised?” 

“Thel’s  ther  nile.  We  alwavs  go  on  guard  In 
disguise,  so  if  wo  ketch  any  of  the  boys  playing 
sliennanagan  and  shoot  ’em.  their'  pard'ners 
needn’t  have  it  in  fer  us— see?’’ 

'■  .\  bright  idea.” 

“  It’s  the  kuiiTs,  boss.  He’s  ns  bright  s»  ther 
make  'em,  you  kin  bet.” 

“Is  It  far  to  the  entranoe  from  hen>?” 

“  'Bout  ipiarter  of  a  mile,” 


OLD  KING  BRADY  AND  THE  FORD  BOYS. 


“  And  the  way?” 

“Siraiglit  ahead.”  groaned  the  man.  “Oh, 
take  me  with  you,  for  goodness  sake.  They’ll 
kill  me,  sure;  lliey  don’t  want  no  sich  cliickens 
round  livar.  Whatever  lirung  ye  hyar,  gents, 
ail  1  ax  Is  to  take  me  along.” 

“  Im|)03sible,  iny  friend,”  said  the  detective. 
“  ft  can’t  be  done.” 

The  wounded  moonslnner  groaned. 

“  What  is  the  password?”  asked  the  detective. 

“  It’s  sour  mash!  Take  me — please  take  me.” 

“  Shall  we  venture?”  asked  the  detective,  ad¬ 
dressing  tlie  Ford  Boys. 

“Suit  yerself,  cap,”  said  Bob,  shrugging  his 
shoulders.  “  We  know  (he  cuss,  but  he  ain’t  no 
partickeler  friend  of  our’n.” 

“I’ll  tell  you  something  if  you’ll  let  me  stay,” 
groaned  Davldger. 

“  So  be  it.  We’ll  drop  you  outside  the  cave. 
Out  with  wliat  you’ve  got  to  say.” 

“It's  only  this,”  replied  the  man,  “  that  we 
all  wear  false  beards  down  hyar.  On  ahead 
there’s  a  gang  of  six  what  you’ve  got  to  pass. 
No  man  without  a  beard  will  ever  get  by  alive.” 

“  What’s  to  be  done?” 

“  You’ll  find  one  more  in  my  pocket.” 

“  That’s  all  right,” said  Old  King  Brady;  “yon 
two  boys  can  put  on  these  beards,  I  have  one  of 
my  own.” 

And  as  the  boat  moved  on  down  that  under¬ 
ground  stream,  the  appearance  of  its  passengers 
changed. 

Where  before  all  had  been  clean  shaved,  now 
all  were  heavily  bearded. 

But  their  troubles  were  not  over  yet. 

“  There’s  the  light  again!”  said  Old  King 
Brady  after  a  little. 

“  That’s  the  outer  station,”  groaned  the 
wounded  moonshiner.  “  You’ve  got  to  face  it 
now.” 

Old  King  Brady  picked  up  the  rille  and  cocked 
it. 

“  Steady,  boys,  steady!”  he  whispered.  “  The 
sooner  it’s  over,  the  better  for  all  concerned,” 

In  silence  the  Ford  Boys  pulled  on. 

“  Wlio  goes  there?”  called  a  voice  coming  sud¬ 
denly  out  of  the  darkness,  for  the  light  had  been 
extinguished  again. 

Upon  the  bank  the  forms  of  two  men,  armed 
with  rides,  bad  suddenly  loomed  up  before  them. 

“Friends,”  answered  Old  King  Brady. 

“  The  password,  friends.” 

“Sour  mash!’  answered  the  detective,  in  the 
same  tirm  tone. 

The  rides  were  lowered. 

“Oil,  boys,  that’s  all  right,”  said  one  of  the 
men  on  the  banu.  “  Whar  ye  bound.” 

“Oh,  we’re  bound  down  the  river  a  piece,” 
answered  Old  King  Brady. 

“  Whar’s  ther  kun’l?  Has  he  got  back  yet?” 

“  Got  'oack  to-niglit,  I  believe,”  replied  Old 
King  Brady,  as  the  brothers  pulled  away. 

it  would  have  been  all  rigiit  but  for  an  un¬ 
lucky  happening  which  at  that  moment  oc¬ 
curred. 

It  was  the  light  suddenly  looming  up  again. 

It  proceeded  from  a  lantern  carried  in  the 
hand  of  a  man  who  now  appeared  coming  out  of 
a  small  shed  which  stood  on  the  bank. 

“  Howd}',  boys!’’  he  called.  “Got  any  ter- 
backer  erbout  ye?,’ 

As  be  spoke  the  man  flashed  the  lantern  into 
the  boat,  and  caught  sight  of  the  wounded  moon¬ 
shiner,  upon  whose  white,  upturned  face  the  light 
BtrucliC* 

“  Sam!”  he  exclaimed.  “  Great  snakes!  what’s 
the  matter?” 

It  was  too  much  for  the  fellow. 

For  the  moment  he  forgot  his  position. 

“Help,  Bill!  They’re  carrying  me  ofl!”  he 
yelled. 

“  Treachery!”  shouted  the  man  on  the  bank, 
dropping  the  lantern. 

“  Pull,  boys,  pull!”  yelled  Old  King  Brady. 

He  turned  and  ti^ed  as  the  boat  sliot  down  the 
underground  stream. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

A  madman’s  gold. 
fHE  sudden  change  of  situation  in  the  old 
;ker  mansion  was  so  startling  to  V  ill  Dawson 
Lt  for  a  few  moments  he  knew  not  what  to  do 
say. 

rhe  wildman  stood  before  the  table  raving 
;htfully. 

liven  Sadie,  strong  as  she  liad  appeared  hitli- 
0  gave  way  under  tlie  strain  and  burst  into  a 
jd  of  tears. 

‘  Don’t  do  that!  Don’t  do  that!”  said  Will, 
foil  really  mustn’t,  you  know.  Let  me  talk 
)Phap8  I  can  quiet  him  down.” 

*Oh  do!  Do,  do  sometiiing,”  answered 
be.  ’“I  promised  I  wouldn’t  interfere,  but  I 
si  ;  we  can  never  leave  him  so.” 


“  Is  he  really  your  father?” 

“  Yes,  yes.  He  made  himself  known  to  me 
this  morning — there’s  no  doubt  about  it  at  all.” 

“And  he  has  been  mad  all  these  years!  Wan- 
deiing  about  the  woods  and  swamp  in  this 
frgiitful  condition!  Dear  me!  I  don’t  wonder 
you  take  it  hard.” 

Meanwhile  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Baker  was  rant¬ 
ing  away  dreadfully. 

He  seemed  to  know  that  Sadie  was  his  daugh¬ 
ter  still,  and  to  tie  well  disiiosed  toward  lier,  too. 
Neiilier  did  lie  display  the  animosity  toward  Will 
that  he  had  done  on  their  iirst  encounter. 

The  fact  was,  there  was  really  less  danger 
than  eitlier  imagined,  as  it  was  only  when  he 
got  possession  of  lire-arms  that  Mr.  Baker  was 
dangerous  at  all. 

“Ha!  ha!  ha!  Ho!  ho!  ho!  You’re  a  pretty 
pair!  A  lovely  pair!  A  sweet  pair!”  he  shout¬ 
ed.  “I  am  glad  you  liave  come — so  glad!  It 
was  lonely  here  with  no  one  to  talk  to.  You 
shall  get  married,  you  two,  and  live  here  always. 
I’ll  make  you  ricli— rich — rich!  Perhaps  you 
don’t  know  that  I’m  the  richest  man  in  the 
world.” 

“  Of  course  we  know  it,  sir,”  replied  Will 
pacifyingly.  “  We  know  all  about  it.  Sit  down 
now  ami  linish  your  breakfast,  and  we’ll  talk  it 
over  quietly.” 

“  Breakfast!  I  want  no  breakfast — I  am  an 
immortal  spirit.  Spirits  don’t  eat  ” 

“  Don’t  they?  I  do.  I’m  a  spirit— don’t  you 
know  you  told  me  so  this  morning?’’ 

“  That’s  true.  And  do  you  eat?” 

“Certainly  I  do.” 

“  Well,  if  that’s  the  case,  I  believe  I’ll  eat 
scmething  myself.” 

He  dropped  into  his  old  jdace  at  the  table, 
and  began  munching  a  piece  of  corn  bread  like 
a  dog. 

And  as  he  ale  the  expression  of  his  face  grew 
milder,  though  none  tlie  less  insane. 

“Children,”  he  said  at  last,  “do  you  think 
I’m  crazy?” 

“Certainly  not,”  replied  Will. 

“  Of  course  not,”  added  Sadie.  “  Don’t  think 
of  it,  fatlier — it’s  all  right.” 

“No,”  replied  the  lunatic,  “it  ain’t  all  right 
— it’s  all  wrong — entirely  wrong.  The  world  is 
upside  down  and  has  been  so  for  years.” 

“  Of  course  you  know,”  said  Will  determined, 
whatever  happened,  not  to  contradict  him. 

“  or  course  I  do.” 

“  Certainly.” 

“  No  matter,  I’m  going  to  straighten  things 
out.” 

“I’m  sure  I  wish  you  would.” 

“  I  shall.  You’ll  see.” 

“  I’m  ready  lor  anything  you  say  that’ll  make 
things  belter.” 

“  Very  good.  Then  macry  my  daughter  and 
be  rich.” 

It  was  an  embarrassing  situation. 

Sadie  was  blushing  rosy  red,  and  as  for  Will, 
he  scarcely  ilaieil  to  look  at  her. 

Mad  though  .Mr.  Baker  undoubtedly  was,  it 
seemed  very  singular  that  his  madness  should 
happen  to  run  right  in  the  vein  which  touched 
Will  on  his  tenderest  spot. 

He  could  hardly  imagine  anything  that  would 
suit  him  betier  than  to  marry  Sadie  and  be  rich. 

Now  for  a  few  moments  Mr.  Baker  remained 
silent. 

There  seemed  to  he  a  change  going  on  within 
him.  His  face  assumed  a  dillerent  aspect.  Mad 
he  still  was  undoubtedly,  but  it  was  not  the  same 
state  he  had  been  in  when  he  shot  at  Will. 

Presently  his  eyes  ceased  to  roll,  and  fixed 
themselves  on  Will  Dawson’s  face. 

“  Young  man?”  he  said,  slowly. 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“  Listen.” 

“Certainly,  sir” 

“You  don’t  know  me  as  I  know  myself.” 

“  Don’t  worry  about  me,  sir.  I - ” 

“  Peace.  Let  me  speak  while  I  can.  This  fit 
is  wearing  itself  out  already.  Ah!  it  may  be  al¬ 
most  gone  now,  and  then - ” 

“  What  is  it?” 

“  Stop!  stop!  understand  me.  Even  when  I 
am  mad  I  know  sometning  of  my  cotidilion.  I 
know  I’m  mad  and  that’s  more  than  some  men 
do.” 

“  Probably  you  are  not  as  mad  as  you  think 
yourself,  Mr.  Baker.” 

“  I  am  just  as  mad  as  I  think  mjself,  and  the 
strangest  part  of  it  is  I  can  remember  things 
when  these  flts  are  oti  me  that  1  can’t  when  Pm 
sane.” 

“Certainly  he’s  not  mad  now,”  thought  Will, 
but  Mr.  Baker  went  right  on  talking,  and  he 
found  htinself  compelled  to  listen  to  his  ne.xt 
words. 

“Gold,  gold,  gold!”  ho  shrieked  suddenly.  * 


“  I  remember!  I  remember!  I  remember  where 
I  hid  my  gold.” 

He  sprang  from  the  table  as  he  uttered  the 
last  words  and  began  gesticulating  furiously. 

“Come!”  he  shouted,  “come  with  me? 
Gold!  gold!  gold!” 

Then,  without  stopping  even  to  see  if  he  was 
followed,  he  made  one  wild  dash  through  the  di'oc 
and  disappeared. 

“Oh,  my  father!  My  poor  father!”  wailed 
Sadie.  “To  think  that  after  believing  him  deaii 
for  years  I  should  And  him  thus.” 

“Don’t — please  don’t.  Let  us  think!”  said 
Will.  “Shall  I  follow  him?” 

“  Where’s  the  use?  He  tells  me  that  some¬ 
times,  when  tiiese  flts  are  on  him,  he  wanders 
round  the  woods  for  weeks  at  a  time.” 

“  What  does  he  mean  by  shouting  out  about 
gold!  I  suppose  of  course  though  it  is  only  a  part 
of^his  insane  delusions.  Your  uncle  told  me,  I 
remember,  that  when  he  first  went  ofl'  his  head, 
he  fancied  he  was  the  richest  man  on  earth.” 

Sadie  shook  her  head  doublfullj’. 

“  I  don’t  know,”  she  said,  “that  was  the  talk 
to  be  sure,  but  I’ve  got  an  idea  from  some  re¬ 
marks  he  dropped  to  me  that  there  is  more  in.it 
than  you  think.” 

“  Do  you  mean  it?” 

“I  do.” 

“  Then  he  was  not  crazy  all  the  time  since  you 
met  him,  until  just  now?” 

“  Oh,  no,  no!  He  was  dreadful  when  he  first 
seized  me  in  the  road,  and  I  was  scared  almost 
to  death. 

“Pretty  soon,  though,  he  suddenly  became 
as  sane  as  you  are,  and  then  he  suddenly  recog¬ 
nized  me,  and  told  me  who  he  was.  Oh,  it  was 
dreadful — all  dreadful!  Don’t  ask  me  to  talk 
about  it,  for  I  can’t.” 

“  But  about  the  gold — do  you  really  mean 

“I  mean,  .Mr.  Dawson,  that  I  firmly  believe 
that  father  has  some  gold  hidden  'somewhere 
about  here.” 

Will  was  on  his  feet  in  an  instant. 

“  And  I  know  that  you  are  right!”  he 
claimed. 

He  had  restrained  himself  thus  far  with  dilii- 
cully,  feeling  that  as  a  detective  in  Mr.  Hezekian 
Baker’s  employ,  he  was  bound  to  draw  out  all 
the  information  he  could. 

Then  lie  just  told  Sadie  all,  an!  how,  in  addi- 
dition  to  the  anxiety  her  uncle  felt  about  her 
own  safety,  he  had  sent  him  to  look  out  for  this 
very  gold. 

Sadie  listened  with  intense  interest. 

“  It  only  confirmed  my  suspicions!”  she  said. 

“  Uncle  is  right.  Father  has  certainly  buried  a 
treasure  somewhere,  though  what  the  value  may 
be,  of  course  I  cannot  say.” 

At  this  point  they  were  interrupted  by  the- 
sudden  return  of  the  wild  man  who  came  dash¬ 
ing  in. 

“Fools!”  he  shouted.  “Fools,  and  blind? 
Why  come  ye  not  where  fortune  and  fame  await 
ye!  Qnickl  Hasten,  before  it’s  too  late.” 

“  Will  you  show  us  where  you  have  hidden 
your  gold?”  asked  Will  quickly. 

Mr.  Baker’s  eyes  glittered. 

“  Ye%!  Yes!  Y’es!”  he  exclaimed.  “  To  you 
I  will  show  the  spot — to  you  and  Sadie  alone. 
God  has  sent  you  to  me  to  deliver  me  out  of  tnii 
pit.  Ii  IS  God’s  work!  Gold  is  a  curse — it  has 
been  a  curse  to  me.  Take  it  from  me  that  I  may 
rest  in  peace  and  cease  wandering  to  and  fro 
over  the  face  of  the  earth. 

He  still  kept  raving  on,  but  Will  no  longer  lis¬ 
tened. 

“  Get  your  hat  and  we  will  go  with  him,  Sadie,” 
he  said  hastily.  “  We  must  take  him  while  he  is 
in  the  mood.” 

Sadie  ran  off  to  prepare  herself. 

With  great  difficulty  Will  managed  to  keep  Mr.. 
Baker  quiet  until  she  was  ready. 

At  last  a  start  was  made. 

“  Where  are  we  going?”  asked  Will,  as  soon 
as  they  were  outside. 

It  v/as  evident  that  Mr.  Baker  was  trying  to 
control  himself  and  talk  sensibly,  but  it^was 
hard  work. 

“  We  are  going  to  the  palace  of  the  roval  chip¬ 
munk!”  he  said.  “  Its  location  is  a  profound  se¬ 
cret  known  only  to  the  devil— 1  believe  I  told  you 
I  was  the  devil,  didn’t  I?  Ha— ha— ha!  I  am. 
Ain’t  it  odd,  when  you  come  to  think  of  it?  I’ve 
left  my  horns  at  home,  and  as  for  mv  tail  ana 
hoofs,  I  went  to  a  tailor  the  other  day  and  liad 
them  snipped  oil’— tliat  was  when  I  lie'ard  Sadie 
was  coming.  Y"ou  see  I  was  afraid  of  fri->'hteii- 
ing  the  poor  child.”  " 

“  How  do  we  go,  fatlier?”  asked  Sadie. 

“  Let  me  talk  to  him,”  she  whispered  lo  Will. 

“I’m  sure  I  can  do  better  than  you.” 
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“  We  y:o  ill  itie  royal  barge,  child— same  as 
we  laine,’'  cried  Mr.  llaker. 

"  The  l)oal?”  asked  Sadie. 

Of  course— of  course.  You  were  there  with 
oie  ouce  before  you  know.” 

“()h!  you  moan  the  iiut!” 

“  Hut!  l>on’t  thou  call  it  a  hut!  Cliild,  thou 
art  mad — not  I!” 

“  It’s  a  hut  down  the  creek  a  mile  or  two,” 
wliispered  Sadie  to  Wili. 

“  1  iiave  been  there,  1  know.” 

“  We  stopped  on  our  way  up.  I  didn’t  know 
w'here  we  were  going,  and  wlien  we  ianded  liere 
he  seized  me  in  his  arms  ami  carried  me  ashore. 
Oil,  I  tell  you  it  scared  me  almost  out  of  my  wits.” 

“  I  heard  you  scream.” 

“  You!” 

“  I  was  right  behind  you.” 

“  So  vou  must  have  been  of  course,  thouiih  I 
didn’t  think  of  it.  But  we  mustn’t  talk  any  more 
for  liere  we  are  at  the  boat.” 

They  had  reached  tlie  banks  of  the  stream 
now,  Mr.  Baker  having  gone  bounding  on  ahead 
of  them. 

He  leaped  into  the  dug-out,  and  seemed  to  be 
making  ready  to  cast  off. 

“Get  ill!  Get  in,  my  children!”  he  shouted. 
“The  tide  must  be  taken  at  its  flood  if  we 
would  win.” 

“Oh,  can’t  we  make  him  get  his  clothes?” 
asked  Sadie.  “  He  certainly  will  catch  his  death.” 

“  I  don’t  think,”  replied  Will,  “  that  there  can 
be  the  slightest  danger  of  that,  he  is  so  well 
used  to  it.  Still  it  would  be  ever  so  much  better 
if  he  would  dress  himself.  I’ll  try.” 

He  did  try,  but  it  was  of  no  use. 

Mr.  Baker  would  not  even  listen  to  him. 

“Get  in!  Get  in!”  he  shouted.  “There  is  a 
tide  in  the  afl'airs  of  men  which  taken  at  its 
flood  leaiis  on  to  fortune— at  least  so  says  my’old 
friend  Billy  Shakespeare.  Come  on!  Come  on?” 

“It’s  no  use,”  said  Will.  “We  had  better 
humor  him,”  and  humor  him  they  did  accord¬ 
ingly- 

In  a  few  minutes  all  three  were  seated  in  the 
dug-out,  moving  against  the  current  of  the 
stream. 

Mr.  Baker  sat  in  the  stern  and  did  the  pad¬ 
dling.  He  insisted  upon  it,  and  as  it  seemed  to 
keep  him  quiet.  Will  did  not  attempt  to  inter¬ 
fere. 

He  was  satisfied  that  at  last  he  was  in  a  fair 
way  to  accomplish  his  mission,  jubilant  at  hav¬ 
ing  so  entirely  given  the  Ford  Boys  tlie  slip,  and 
more  than  happy  in  the  presence  of  Sadie — in 
fact,  he  had  even  forgotten  his  wound. 

It  was  a  beautiful  morning,  too,  and  the  birds 
sang  in  the  forest  more  sweetly  it  seemed  to 
Will  than  he  had  ever  heard  them  sing  before. 

By  and  by  Mr.  Baker  stopped  talking  entirely, 
and  contlned  himself  to  his  paddling. 

Tlie  hour  which  followed  seemed  to  the  young 
detective  the  sweetest  of  his  life,  for  it  was  en¬ 
tirely  spent  in  conversation  with  Sadie. 

It  seemed  also  as  though  he  had  always 
known  the  girl  by  the  time  a  start  from  Mr. 
Baker  suddenly  caused  him  to  look  up. 

“There  it  is!  There  it  is!”  he  said.  “There 
is  the  royal  residence,  my  friends.” 

iVill  looked  ahead. 

Around  a  Irend  in  the  creek  the  hut  had  just 
come  ill  sigiit. 

“That’s  the  place  I  was  at,”  he  exclaimed. 

“Ah!  Then  you  know  it,”  replied  Mr.  Baker. 
“  Were  you  well  received  by  Hiy  myrmidorns? 
If  not.  then  shall  they,  each  and  every  one,  lose 
their  tieads.” 

“Oh,  they  received  me  like  a  prince  of  the 
blood.”  laughed  Will. 

“  As  you  will  be  when  you  marry  the  princess, 
as  you  shall — as  you  certainly  shall.” 

“  It’s  hard  for  you  to  have  him  keef)  harping 
on  that  striiiir,”  .said  Will,  gently. 

Sadie  made  no  reply,  but  turned  her  head 
away. 

Involuntarily  the  young  detective's  arm  stole 
about  her  waist. 

“  For  my  part  I  shouldn’t  care  if  were  true,” 
he  whispered. 

What  .Sadie  thou<rht,  or  what  reply  she  might 
have  made  it  is  difficult  to  say,  for  at  the  same 
niornent.  .Mr.  Baker,  with  a  dexterous  twist  of 
his  paddle  drove  t>ie  boat  into  the  little  cove 
from  which  Will  liad  set  out  the  day  before. 

“  Here,  we  arel”  lie  shouted.  “  Ha!  ha!  Here 
we  are!  ffet  asliore  children — get  ashore!” 

He  leaped  out  of  the  boat  himself  with  a 
siiddetine.ss  which  almost  swamped  it,  and  ilash- 
iiiir  off  urnonir  tlie  lree.s  disappeared. 

“  Thunder!”  cried  Will,  grabbing  a  root  and 
slfadyliig  the  lioat.  “That’s  too  bad,  Sadie 

r-re  you  nil  wei?” 

■  fill  no  only  I  little  about  the  feel.  It’s  of 
no  con  "'i'leiice  ” 
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“  Let  mo  help  you,”  said  Will,  leaping  ashore 
himself  and  exteiuiing  a  liand. 

“  It’s  horribly  swampy  around  here,  ain’t  it?” 
saiii  Sadie. 

“  Yes,  indeed.  There  you  are.  Plant  your 
foot  on  that  liummock — so.  Now  you’re  all 
right,  and  it  will  be  dry  ground  straight  to  the 
liut.” 

They  walked  on  to  the  hut  together  looking 
for  the  wildman,  but  could  see  nothing  of  him. 

“  Where  do  you  suppose  he  has  gone  to?” 
asked  Sadie  uneasily. 

“I’m  sure  I  can’t  tell.  He  has  seemed  to  be 
sort  of  half  rational  all  tliroiigh  this  attack.  I’m 
sure  he’s  able  to  take  care  of  himself.” 

Everything  inside  the  hut  appeared  unchanged 
since  Will’s  previous  visit,  except  that  tlie  re¬ 
mains  of  the  eatables  had  disappeared  from  the 
table. 

“  Wildcats,”  was  the  thought  that  crossed  the 
young  detective’s  mind,  but  lie  did  not  pursue 
it,  for  at  tliat  moment  the  wildman  appeared  at 
the  door 

He  had  his  hand  pressed  against  his  head,  and 
looked  very  much  confused. 

The  insane  light  had  gone  out  of  his  eyes, 
though,  and  there  was  an  altogether  different 
expression  upon  his  face. 

“  What  am  I  here  for?”  he  muttered,  “  what 
am  I  here  for?  Sadie,  what  does  all  this  mean?” 

“Oh,  father,  you  are  yourself  again!”  cried 
Sadie,  springing  toward  him  and  flinging  her 
arms  about  his  neck. 

“  Yes,  child,  yes.  Mr.  Dawson,  how  came  I 
here?  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  explain?” 

“  We  all  came  in  the  boat  together,  sir.  You 
were  going  to  show  us  where  you  buried  vour 
gold.” 

A  look  of  intense  despair  came  over  the  face 
of  Mr.  Baker  as  Will  spoke  these  words. 

“  It’s  no  use — no  use,”  he  murmured.  “  I  shall 
never  get  rid  of  it.  As  long  as  I  live  that  ac¬ 
cursed  gold  will  hang  like  a  millstone  about  my 
neck.” 

“  Well,  it  needn’t  hang  very  long,  sir,  if  you’ll 
show  me  where  it  is,”  said  Will.  “  I  may  as  well 
tell  you  frankl}',  now  that  you  are  in  shape  to 
hear  it,  that  your  brother  sent  me  down  here 
principally  to  find  this  gold.” 

Instead  of  being  surprised  at  thi®,  as  Will  had 
expecte'd  he  would  be,  Mr.  Baker  seemed  to  take 
it  very  coolly. 

“1  know — I  know.”  he  said.  “I  sent  him  a 
dispatch  recently  requesting  liim  to  do  this.” 

“Ah!  It  was  you  who  sent  the  dispatch, 
then?” 

“  Yes.  In  one  of  my  lucid  intervals  I  did  it.” 

“Then  it’s  all  right.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to 
trust  in  me,  show  me  where  the  gold  is,  and 

“Softly,  young  man,  softly.  Not  quite  so 
fast,”  interrupted  Mr.  Baker.  “  Your  plan  is 
ail  right,  except  for  one  thing.” 

“  What  is  that?” 

“Why,  it  is  just  this,”  said  Mr.  Baker,  sadly. 
“  When  I  am  imsane,  I  know  where  I  hid  the 
gold,  fori  liid  it  when  insane,  but  when  I  am 
myself  I  can  remember  nothing  about  it.” 

“  riiunder!”  cried  Will,  Ids  face  falling.  “  Then 
we’ve  had  our  journey  for  nothing.” 

“  For  nothing  as  far  as  the  gold  is  concerned. 
I  know  no  more  where  I  put  it  than,  a  child  un¬ 
born.” 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  ESCAPE  FROM  THE  MOON.SIIINERS’  CAVE. 

“  Fuel,  boys,  pull!”  cried  Old  King  Brady, 
as  the  boat  containing  the  outlaws  and  the  de¬ 
tective  snot  down  tlie  underground  stream. 

“  Yer  kin  bet  yer  sweet  life  we’ll  pull!”  replied 
Charlie  Ford. 

Bob  did  not  speak,  but  he  showed  wliat  he 
could  do  by  tiie  skillful  manner  in  which  he 
handied  his  oar. 

Metinwhile  there  was  a  great  commotion  be¬ 
hind  them. 

Whether  or  no  Old  King  Brady’s  shots  had 
been  successful  they  could  not  determine,  but 
they  could  see  that  ([uite  a  number  of  men  had 
now  gathered  about  the  shed. 

Shots  came  singing  after  them  too,  but  none 
took  effect  fortunately. 

There  were  also  loml  shouts  ordering  t'lem  to 
stop,  which  of  course  the  detective  did  not  heed. 

“  Pitch  that  son  of  a  sea-cook  overboard!” 
snarled  Bob,  alluding  to  Davidger,  who  immedi¬ 
ately  began  piteously  begging  that  his  life 
might  be  spared. 

“  Positively  you  don't  deserve  It  after  what 
you  have  done,”  said  the  detective,  “but  I  am 
opjiosed  to  vinlence  on  principle.  yVliat  made 
you  do  it,  anyhow?  Hidn't  you  know  yen  were 
entirely  in  mv  pow.  r?  That  I  could  lake  your 
life  in  an  liistani?  Speak." 


“  I— I  did  it  without  thinking,”  whined  the 
moonshiner. 

“A  strange  excuse — yet  I  believe  you.  I 
believe  that  it  was  iiivoiuiitary  on  your  part.” 

“  It  was  indeed.  Oti,  spare  me!  Spare  me!” 
pleaded  the  poor  wretch.  “  They’ll  kill  me  any¬ 
how  if  you  don't.  Spare  tny  life  and  take  me 
with  you  if  you  have  any  mercy  in  your  iieart.” 

“  We’ll  see  about  it.  Depends  upon  yourself,” 
replied  Old  King  Brady,  gruffly. 

“  Hello!  They're  gelling  into  a  boat  and  com¬ 
ing  after  us!”  cried  Charlie,  whose  eyes  were 
fixed  on  the  light  behind. 

Old  King  Brady  looked  around. 

The  firing  had  ceased  by  this  time  and  he  could 
see  the  moonshiners  moving  about  excitedly’. 

A  boat  had  been  run  out  of  the  shed  and  a 
moment  later  it  was  launched. 

Old  King  Brady  saw  six  men  enter  it. 

In  a  moment  more  the  moonshiners  were  in 
full  pursuit. 

“They  are  all  after  us,”  he  said  coolly.  “I 
expect  we  shall  have  to  fight  for  our  lives  before 
we  get  through.” 

“  Say,  Sam,  how  much  farther  is  it  out  of  this 
hole?’’  demanded  Bob. 

“  Only  a  little  way  now,”  was  the  reply  of  the 
moonshiner. 

“  And  then?” 

“Then  you  are  in  Nigger  creek,  which  runs 
into  the  Black  Mingo  swamp.” 

“We’ll  pull  for  all  we  are  worth!”  said  Old 
King  Brady.  “  If  either  of  you  are  tired  I  will 
take  a  hand.” 

“  We’ll  keep  a  rowin’— ’twould  take  time  to 
shift,”  growled  Bob.  “Are  you  goin’  ter  chuck 
this  feller  overboard  or  not?” 

“No.  I  don’t  propose  to  do  it.  We’ll  dis¬ 
pose  of  him  later  on.” 

Bob  growled  out  something  which  the  detect¬ 
ive  could  not  understand. 

It  was  evident  that  he  was  out  of  temper 
about  it,  but  then  Bob’s  temper  was  none  of  the 
best. 

“  What  a  botch  we’ve  made  of  it,”  he  whis¬ 
pered  to  Charlie;  “  but  if  we  can  only  keep  ahead 
it’s  coming  out  all  right.” 

“Bet  yer  life,”  breathed  Charlie.  “Black 
Mingo  swamp — eh.  Bob?” 

“  That’s  what  I  thought  all  along,”  replied 
Bob  in  the  same  low  tone.  “  Never  had  a  doubt 
about  thet  tliar  wildman  being  El.  Baker.  He 
hangs  around  the  swamp  the  best  of  his  time, 
and  it  stands  to  reason  it’s  because  thar’s  whar 
he’s  got  tlie  gold  buried — see?” 

This  conversation  Old  King  Brady  did  not 
hear. 

They  now  pushed  on  steadily. 

If  they  did  not  gain  on  their  pursuers,  they 
certainly  did  not  lose  any  of  the  headway  they 
already  had. 

At  last  all  of  a  sudden  the  boat  emerged  from 
the  cave,  and  they  found  themselves  under  the 
starlit  sky,  shooting  along  between  two  rocky 
blntls  twenty  feet  or  more  in  iieiglit. 

“  Good!”  exclaimed  Old  King  Brady.  “This 
is  belter.  Now  we  can  form  some  idea  of  what 
we  are  about.” 

“  And  now’s  a  good  time  to  get  rid  of  this  ’ere 
cuss,”  snarled  Bob.  “  He  makes  the  boat  so 
mucli  the  tieavier,  and  I  insist  he  shall  go.” 

“  It  don’t  make  any  difference  what  you  insist, 
my  friend,”  said  Old  King  Brady.  “  I  have  pre¬ 
served  tills  man's  life  for  a  purpose.  It  is  for 
liim  to  decide  now  whether  he  remains  with  us 
or  not.” 


“Oh,  I’ll  do  anything  you  say,  anything,  gen¬ 
tlemen,”  whined  the  niooiisliiner.  “Only  tell 
me  what  you  want.” 

“  You  shall  tell  us  how  to  escape  from  your 
friends — that’s  all.” 

“  It’s  easy  enough,”  said  the  man. 

“  Exi>laiii.” 

“  In  the  long  run  they’ll  overhaul  you.” 

“  I  understand  that.” 

“The  only  way  is  to  give  them  the  slip.” 

“  Perha|>s  you’ll  tell  us  tiow  to  do  it’” 

“  I  will." 

“  Tell  it  then.” 


as  rolling  off  a  log,  for  I  know  a  place  into  which 
you  can  run  the  boat  and  be  safe.  Once  thev 
pae<  you  it  will  be  all  right,  for  all  vou’ve  <voi  to 
do  is  to  wait  till  they  give  it  up  ami  returir  pn>- 
vidin’  you  want  to  keep  on  by  the  crik;  or  if  vou 
don’t  want  to  do  linn  you  can  just  light  right 
out.”  ^ 


“  He's  lyin’!"  cried  Bob.  “  Don’t  vou  believe 
a  word  he  says,  kiiii’l.” 

“  I'm  telling  you  the  honest  truth  1  .swear  1 
am,"  protested  the  moonshiner  selemiilv.  -'You 
may  believe  me  or  not,  but  it’s  so." 

“I  believe  you,  my  friend,"  nqflied  Old  King 
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Br.idy  quieily.  “  All  you’ve  got  to  do  is  to 
snow  U3  till'  tvay.  I’m  bossing  tills  job.” 

Hob  and  Charlie  lapsed  into  a  sullen  silence. 
They  say  plainly  that  it  was  no  use. 

“  Keep  right  ahead,”  said  Davidger,  brighten¬ 
ing  up.  “  It  ain’t  far,  if  we  can  only  make  it 
before  they  come  in  siglit.  I  assure  you;  geiule- 

men,  tliere  will  be  nothing  to  fear - ” 

Full!  pulir’  shouted  Old  King  Brady,  and 
pull  they  did. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  creek  took  a  bend  and 
shortly  after  tliat  Davidger  culled  out  that  they 
nad  reached  the  spot. 

“  Tarn  in  liere  to  the  left,”  he  said,  “  and  pull 
about  twenty  feet.” 

Tlie  boat  sliot  into  the  mouth  ot  the  narrow 
galley,  the  Ford  Boys  pulling  the  required  dis¬ 
tance  and  then  coming  to  a  halt. 

“  Tliere!”  exclaimed  the  moonshiner,  trium- 
pliantly;  “now  no  one  knows  that  this  place 
exisis  but  me.  All  you’ve  got  to  do  is  to  draw 
tlie  boat  up  into  that  hole  and  wait.” 

He  pointed  to  a  small  opening  in  the  bank 
on  tlie  left,  a  liole  scooped  out  of  the  bank 
about  twenty  feet  in  length  and  not  very  deep, 
a  few  feet  up  from  tlie  bed  of  the  creek. 

Bob  and  Charlie  drove  the  boat  in  shore  and 
and  sprang  out. 

Old  King  Brady  followed  with  the  rifle  and 
between  them  they  lifted  tlie  man  Davidger  out. 

He  was  not  as  badly  wounded  as  Old  King 
Brady  had  supposed,  and  once  upon  his  feet  de¬ 
clared  himself  able  to  stand. 

Tliey  then  dragged  tlie  boat  up  into  the  little 
cove  without  much  difliculty  and  paused  for 
breath. 

“  Now  then,  we  must  go  over  to  the  top  of  the 
bluff  and  watch  for  them,”  said  tlie  detective. 
“We’ll  all  go  but  Davidger.  He  can  remain 
here  and  watch  tlie  boat.” 

“  And  make  ofl'  willi  it,”  growled  Bob.  “  I 
believe  he’s  only  sliamming. 

“  No  matter  wliat  you  believe.  You'll  do  as  I 
tell  you,”  said  tlie  detective.  “  We’re  going  up 
tlie  bank  now — get  aliead.” 

Sulkily  Bob  and  Charlie  obeyed. 

The  detective  following,  all  three  climbed  the 
blurt’ and  liurried  to  the  point  where  it  overhung 
ine  creek. 

It  was  but  a  short  distance. 

When  they  reached  it  all  was  so  still  that  Old 
King  Brady  found  himself  almost  ready  to  believe 
that  the  moonshiners  had  given  it  up  and  turned 
back. 

It  was  not  so,  however. 

In  a  few  moments  the  sound  of  oars  was  heard, 
and  presently  the  boat  shot  past  them. 

Lying  flat  upon  the  blufl'  and  peering  down, 
Old  King  Brady  and  the  Ford  Boys  could  not 
only  see  but  hear  all  that  was  being  said. 

Evidently  the  moonsliiners  believed  that  they 
were  still  ahead  of  them,  for  not  a  word  was 
said  about  the  gulley,  and  the  boat  went  shoot¬ 
ing  straight  past  the  entrance. 

After  a  few  moments  it  went  out  of  sight 
around  another  turn  in  the  creek,  and  all  was 
siill. 

“Thar!”  exclaimed  Bob,  “that  settles  it. 
Old  man,  you  wuz  right  after  all.” 

“  I  usually  am,”  replied  Old  King  Brady, 
coolly.  “Now  we  must  hold  a  council  of  war, 
and  decide  what  is  to  be  done.” 

Bob  looked  at  his  brother,  but  neither  of  them 
spoke. 

“  What  are  your  plans,  gentlemen?”  asked  the 
detective.  “  You  shall  have  the  floor  first.” 

“  Wall,  I  wanter  get  eout  of  this  gosh  blamed 
country— that’s  all  I  care  about,”  said  Bob. 

“Me  too,”  added  Charlie.  “I  don’t  care  a 
rap  whar  we  go.” 

“We’ll  wait  until  daylight,  and  then  separ¬ 
ate,”  said  the  detective.  “  Meanwhile  we’ll  stop 
lieie  a  while,  and  see  if  they  come  back.” 

••  S’pose  you  mean  ter  go,  on  into  the  swamp 
a-gold  huntin’,”  said  Bob,  with  a  touch  of  sar¬ 
casm  in  his  tones.  “  Don’t  s’pose,  though,  you’ll 
invite  us  to  go  along.” 

“My  plans  don’t  concern  you,  gentlemen,” 
answered  the  detective,  “it  makes  no  difference 
what  they  are.” 

“Oh,  I  understand  well  enough,”  snarled 
Charlie'.  “  You’ve  euchred  us — thet’s  all  lhar  is 
erbout  it.  Wall,  it  can’t  be  helped.  I  shan’t 

growl.”  .  ,  , 

For  a  long  time  they  remained  there  on  the 
edge  of  tlie  bluff  talking  about  other  matters. 

By  mutual  consent  the  subject  of  the  gold  was 
dropped. 

At  length  morning  dawned  in  the  east,  and 
just  aboiit  t!ie  same  time  the  plash  of  oars  was 
fieard  again,  and  presently  the  boat  shot  round 
the  bend  and  passed  them,  on  its  way  back  to 

the  cave.  .  „  ,  . 

“  Say,  thar’s  only  flve  fellers  thar,”  whispered 


Bob.  “  I’ll  swar  there  wuz  six  when  they  went 
up.” 

“  There  were  six.  1  know  it,”  answered  Old 
King  Brady. 

“  Whar’s  the  other  one  then?” 

“  Don’t  know.  You’ll  have  to  ask  some  one 
else.’’ 

But  the  boat  went  straight  by,  and  presently 
was  out  of  sight. 

“  Wal,  by  gosh,  I  wonder  whar  t’other  one  is!” 
exclaimed  Bob.  “  It  bothers  me,  d'ye  know.” 

“  Come,”  said  the  detective,  “  Charlie  and  I 
will  go  back  to  the  boat  and  see  how  things 
are  there.  You  shall  remain  here  on  watch.” 

“0.  K.  Just  as  you  say  we’ve  got  to  do,  I 
s’pose,”  said  Bob 

And  they  started,  leaving  Bob  on  the  blurt' 
alone. 

When  they  reached  the  boat,  however,  there 
was  notliing  to  be  learned. 

Davidger  had  neither  seen  nor  heard  a  soul. 

“  What  do  you  think  about  it?”  asked  Old 
King  Brady.  “  Hovr  is  it  about  that  other  man?” 

“  I’m  sure  I  don’t  know  what  to  think,’’  re¬ 
plied  Davidger,  wearily.  “  It  seems  to  me  though 
pretty  likely  tliat  he’s  been  set  on  shore  to  look 
for  our  trail  if  he  kin  find  it.  Thar’ll  be  trouble 
if  we  hang  round  hyar,  you  kin  bet,  an’  they 
won’t  sliow  me  no  more  i..ercy  nor  they  will  you.” 

“  We’ll  get  back  to  Bob,”  said  the  detective. 
“If  he  has  seen  no  one,  we  will  make  a  start  of 
some  kind.  I  can  see  no  particular  reason  for 
hanging  round  here  now.” 

Accompanied  by  Charlie,  Old  King  Brady  now 
hurried  back  over  the  bluff,  but  before  they  had 
gone  far.  Loth  were  startled  by  a  sudden  shout. 

It  was  Bob  Ford. 

“Charlie!  Charlie!”  he  screamed.  “Mr  Brady! 
Help!” 

“By  gravy,  he’s  got  Bob!”  roared  Charlie, 
springing  on  ahead,  ail  unarmed  as  he  was,  to 
the  rescue  of  his  brother. 

“Here,  take  this!”  shouted  Old  King  Brady, 
flinging  a  knife  after  him. 

Cnarlie  caught  the  knife  dexterously,  and 
dashed  away,  followed  by  the  detective,  who, 
owing  to  his  hard  ride  and  all  he  had  passed 
through,  was  not  exactly  in  running  shape. 

But  tlie  case  was  urgent. 

It  required  no  telescope  for  Old  King  Brady 
to  see  wliat  was  going  on. 

There,  at  the  very  edge  of  the  bluff,  was  Bob 
Ford,  struggling  with  a  rough-looking,  heavily- 
bearded  fellow,  who  was  trying  to  finish  him 
with  a  long,  keen-bladed  knife. 

“  Charlie!  Charlie!  help!”  Bob  was  shouting. 

He  liad  caught  tlie  fellow  by  the  waist  and 
back,  Imt  there  seemed  but  little  chance  that 
Charlie  could  reach  him  in  time  to  afl’ord  any 
substantial  lielii,  for  Bob  had  one  foot  over  the 
edge  of  the  bluff  already,  and  it  was  only  with 
the  greatest  di.llciilty  that  he  could  prevent 
the  moonshiner  from  burying  the  knife  in  his 
heart. 

“Save  me!  save  me!  Shoot  him,  Mr.  Brady!” 
yelled  Bob.  “Never  mind  the  chance  against 
me!"’ 

Crack!  crack! 

Twice  Old  King  Br.ady  fired. 

He  had  resolved  to  chance  it  even  before 
Bob’s  appeal  was  made. 

And  once  again  the  old  detective  made  a  shot 
to  be  proud  of. 

it  took  the  moonshiner  square  in  the  back,  the 
sting  of  the  bullet  giving  Bob  just  the  advan¬ 
tage  ho  needeil  to  save  him  from  instant  death. 

With  a  dexterous  twist  of  his  left  leg  he  man¬ 
aged  to  throw  the  fellow  backward  and  secure  a 
fooling  for  himself. 

The  ne.xt,  Old  King  Brady  saw  the  moonshiner 
was  down  and  Bob  over  him. 

By  tins  time  Charlie  was  up,  and  both  went  at 
it. 

Then,  as  Old  King  Brady  pressed  on,  ho  saw 
the  moonshiner  kicked  over  the  edge  of  the 
liliilV,  and  the  Ford  Boys,  panting  under  their 
exertions,  stood  waiting  his  approach. 

Noiwitlistaiiding  his  own  part  in  it,  which 
certainly  could  not  have  been  helped,  the  brutal¬ 
ity  of  the  exhibition  made  the  detective  fairly 
sick. 

“Did  you  kill  him  or  did  I?”  he  gasped,  for 
death  was  always  a  tragedy  to  him,  no  matter 
under  what  circumstances  jt  occurred. 

“  Wall,  I  don’t  know  and  1  don’t  keer,”  panted 
Bob.  “  ile’d  dead  anyhow,  and  this  much  I  do 
know,  he’s  dead  an’  I  hain’t — thet’s  enoqgh.” 

“  Y'ou’d  have  ben  head  ef  it  hadn’t  ben  fer 
Mr.  Brady,  though,”  protested  Charlie.  “Thar 
hain’t  no  mistake  about  that.” 

“Wall,  1  don’t  say  there  is,  do  I?” 

“Are  you  hurt  at  all?”  asked  the  detective, 
kindly. 

“  No,  not  a  blame  bit.” 


“  How  did  the  fellow  come  to  get  you  foul?” 

“  Blest  ef  1  kin  tell  you;  he  was  onto  me  afore 
I  know’d  it.” 

“  He  must  have  been  one  of  them  in  the  boat, 
the  missing  one,  I  suppose,”  mused  the  detective, 
walking  to  the  bluff  and  leaning  over  to  look 
down,  thinking  probably  he  might  be  able  to 
see  what  had  become  of  the  moonshiner. 

Fatal  move! 

Never  to  trust  a  Missourian  was  one  of  Old 
King  Brady’s  mottoes  ever  after  tliat. 

The  very  iustaut  his  back  was  turned  Bob  and 
Charlie  rushed  upon  him,  a,s  though  by  common 
thought,  and  would  have  buried  their  knives  in 
his  body  had  not  the  earth  at  the  edge  of  the 
blurt’  sudilenly  caved,  sending  the  detective 
whirling  down  into  ttic  stream  below. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  search  for  THE  GOLD. 

Further  down  the  creek  at  the  lonely  hut 
morning  had  now  pretty  well  advanced,  and  Will 
Dawson,  with  Mr.  Baker  and  Sadie,  sat  discuss¬ 
ing  the  singular  situation  in  which  they  found 
themselves. 

“And  you  say  you  cannot  remember  where 
you  buried  the  gold?”  asked  M’ill,  for  the  third  or 
fourth  time. 

“  I  have  no  more  idea  than  you  have,  Mr.  Daw¬ 
son,”  said  Mr.  Baker,  sadly.  “  I  have  always,  in 
my  sane  moments,  believed  it  to  be  somewnere 
in  the  neighborhood  of  this  hut,  if  not  in  the  hut 
itself,  liut  I  cannot  tell.” 

“  And  when  you  have  one  of  your  fits  on  you 
know  all  about  it?” 

“Tnat  is  what  I  have  been  told  by  others.  Of 
course  I  remember  nothing  of  what  happens 
then.” 

“Ah!  Then  I  am  not  the  first  person  you 
have  tried  to  tell  the  secret  to.” 

“  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  you  are  not, 
still  I  cannot  speak  positively,  for  really  I  don’t 
know.” 

“  Did  you  know  when  you  sent  that  telegram 
to  your  brother?”  asked  Will. 

“  I  know  nothing  at  all  about  any  telegram. 
Y’ou  say  I  sent  it — perhaps  I  did.  I  only  know 
that  1  liope  most  sincerely  that  the  gold,  if  he 
ever  gets  it,  may  not  prove  the  curse  to  poor 
Hezekiah  it  has  to  me. 

“Did  you  really  have  so  much  as  uncle  be¬ 
lieves?”  asked  Sadie,  rather  skeptically,  “Might 
It  not  be  all  a  part  of  your  insane  vagaries,  fa¬ 
ther?” 

“The  gold  really  exists  somewhere,”  said  Mr. 
Baker  with  great  impressiveness.  “  Make  no 
mistake  about  that.  Oh,  dear  me,  I  wish  you 
had  made  me  bring  my  cloilies.” 

“  Y’ou  wouldn’t  do  it,  though  we  tried  our 
best  to  make  vou,”  replied  Sadie.  “Are  you 
cold,  father?  It  seems  as  though  you  must  be.” 

“No,  child,  no.  I  am  used  to  going  this  way. 
It  is  not  that,  only — but  there  is  no  use  talking 
about  it.  Whatever  we’re  going  to  do  about  this 
business  we  had  belter  set  about  doing  at  once.” 

“  But  what  do  you  suggest?”  asked  Will. 

“  I  have  nothing  to  suggest.  I  have  tried  it 
all  myself  again  and  again.  Perhaps  you  can 
find  tiie  money.  1  can’t,  I  know  that.” 

“  Tl.en  I  don’t  suppose  there’s  any  use  trying 
till  the  next  freak  comes  on,”  said  Will.  “  Prob- 
alily  we  had  better  go  back  to  the  house  and 
wait.” 

“Suppose,”  suggested  Mr.  Baker,  “that  we 
make  one  grand  search  of  the  hut  before  decid¬ 
ing.  As  long  as  we  are  here,  don’t  you  think 
that  would  be  best?” 

“  I’m  sure  I’ve  got  no  objection  to  ofl’er,”  said 
Will.  “  How  shall  we  begin?” 

“Let  us  go  at  it  systematically,  taking  the 
shies  in  sections  and  then  the  floor.” 

“  But  there  can’t  be  any  cellar  under  here — it’s 
all  swamp.” 

“  That’s  the  way  I  alw.iys  reasoned,  and  I  own 
I  could  never  discover  anything.” 

“The  floor  seems  to  be  awful  solid  though,” 
said  Sadie,  who  was  walking  about. 

“  It’s  unusually  thick  and  solid  for  a  hut  like 
this,”  replied  her  father.  “That’s  one  tliino- 
which  has  always  puzzled  me.”  ° 

“  Who  built  the  hut?”  asked  Will. 

“  It  was  built  many  years  ago  by  an  eccentric 
character  known  as  Sile  Marsh,”  replied  Mr.  Ba¬ 
ker.  “  He  has  been  dead  so  long  that  every  one 
about  this  region  lias  forgotte..  him.  He  was  a 
naturalist,  I  iielieve,  and  really  a  very  learned 

man,  at  least - Wliat  noise  was  that?  Did  vou 

hear?” 

“  Sounded  to  me  as  though  it  came  from  un¬ 
derground.” 

“  But  that’s  impossible.” 

“  It  sounded  so  to  me,  anyway.” 

“  It  sounded  to  me  like  rats  gnnwiii"'  on  the 
underside  of  the  floor,”  suggested  Sadie.'’ 
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“  Muakniis  pBrhapti.  The  swump  is  full  of 
thoiu,”  repliiHl  Mr.  linker,  aiul  there  the  matter 
ended,  for  the  slriiiiye  sound  was  not  hoard 
u^ain. 

Now  all  three  went  to  work  to  search  the  hut, 
but  without  touch  encouragement. 

.\fter  an  hour’s  good  hard  work  they  found 
themselves  prettv  well  tireil  out,  but  certainly 
no  wiser  tlian  liefoie. 

Every  partition  of  the  walls  were  thoroughly 
examlneti. 

The  doors  were  divided  into  sections  and  gone 
over  inch  by  inch. 

To  see  the  naked  wildman,  Will  and  Sadie  all 
crawling  about  on  tiie  door  together,  one  miglit 
have  been  excusetl  for  tiiinking  them  all  mad. 

Nothing  came  of  it  all  though,  except  that  by 
noon  all  hands  were  tremendously  hungry,  with 
not  a  tiling  in  tlie  liut  to  eat. 

“  There  were  victuals  here  when  I  stopped  in 
yesterday.”  said  Will.  “I  don’t  understand 
what  became  of  them.” 

“  I’ve  no  doubt  that  I  left  them  here,  but  I 
have  no  recollection  of  taking  tliem  away,”  re¬ 
plied  Mr.  Baker,  “  We  will  liave  to  get  back  to 
the  house— there  is  no  help  for  it,  and  we  may 
as  well  go  now.” 

“  Hold  on!”  cried  Will,  suddenly.  “I’ve  got 
an  idea.” 

“  What  is  it?”  asked  Sadie. 

“  Mr.  Baker,  when  you  first  left  the  boat,  why 
did  you  hurry  away  into  the  tliicket  oft'  there  be¬ 
hind  the  liut?” 

“Really,  my  boy,  I  don't  know.” 

“  But  you  did.” 

“  I  don't  know  anything  more  about  it  than 
you  do.  If  you  say  I  did,  why  I  suppose  I  did — 
I  cannot  say  myself.” 

“Don’t  you  remember  where  you  were  when 
you  came  to  your  senses?” 

“All,  yes.  1  was  standing  near  the  big  white 
rock.” 

“  Let  us  go  there,”  said  Will,  “  and  I’ll  explain 
what  I  mean.” 

Mr.  Baker  leading  the  way  they  all  turned 
to  the  white  rock,  whicli  proved  to  be  a 
loose  limestone  bowlder,  situated  perhaps  a 
hundred  yards  back  of  the  hut,  and  just  beyond 
the  limit  of  the  Black  Mingo  swamp,  at  a  place 
where  two  little  hills  rose  above  the  general 
level. 

“It  was  right  here,”  said  Mr.  Baker. 

“The  first  thing  you  knew  then  you  found 
yourself  here?”  interrogated  Will. 

“  Yes.” 

“May  I  ask  what  you  were  doing  when  your 
senses  returned  to  you?” 

“  Well,  that’s  the  funny  part  of  it,”  replied 
Mr,  Baker.  “  I  was  lying  flat  on  that  rock,  face 
down,  with  my  hands  stretched  out.” 

“  You  don’t  mean  it!” 

“Yes.” 

“  And  the  last  you  remember  before  that?” 

“  I  was  eating  breakfast  with  you  and  Sadie 
at  the  house.” 

“  Strange,”  murmured  Will,  “  but  it  bears  out 
my  idea  fully.” 

“  What  is  your  idea?” 

“  That  you  didn’t  come  here  for  nothing.  I 
believe  the  secret  of  the  buried  gold  lies  here 
about  this  stone.” 

“  The  very  thing!”  exclaimed  Sadie,  seized 
witli  the  idea.  “  I’m  sure  it’s  so.  What  else 
made  you  leave  us  so  suddenly,  father,  and 
come  rushing  in  here?” 

“I’m  sure  I  don’t  know — I’m  sure  I  don’t 
know,”  muttered  Mr.  Baker,  p-ressing  his  liand 
against  ids  head  and  looking  from  Sadie  to  Will 
in  tliat  dazed  way  wliich  lie  so  often  showed. 
“  I’m  sure  I  don’t  know  wliat  made  me  do  it.  I 
— ha!  lia!  ha!  Ho!  ho!  ho!  Ha!  ha!  ha! — 
they  ain’t  captured  my  secret  yet,  and  they 
'  never  will.  Ho!  ho!  ho!  Ha!  ha!  ha!” 

“  Oil' again,  by  thunder,”  breathed  Will,  seiz¬ 
ing  Sadie’s  arm.  “Now  don’t  you  say  one 
word.’ 

“They  shan't — they  shan’t  have  it,”  the  luna¬ 
tic  continued,  looking  furtively  Ibis  way  and 
that,  “  I’m  bound  they  slian’t  have  it — they 
never  shall.  Wliat  is  going  to  suiiport  mo  in  my 
old  age  if  I  give  It  up?” 

.Strangely  enough,  ho  didn’t  seem  to  see  Will 
and  .Sadie — never  once  looked  their  way. 

“  Now  Is  oiir  time!  Slip  ludiind  this  tree!” 
whlsiiered  Will.  “  [jet’s  see  wliat  lie’s  going  to 
do." 

Ttiey  :'oIh  behind  tho  tree  and  watclied. 

T  tiough  It  sr-:. cdly  roiicealed  lliem,  the  wild- 
m:>o  lid  tiot  appear  to  cali  h  a  glimpse  of  them, 
and  tfier  a  few  efcentrio  movernent't.  he  ap- 
pc  '  .'  d  the  I'li-fit  W  iile  rock  and  threw  liiin- 
■'I  d  '  it  i;  'III  it,  jiiiit  !i  :  h'  claiineil  to  have  done 
h.  f 

I  '  ■  '  ’  ‘"  I  '  "llispereil  adie. 


“M’alch!  Watcli!”  breathed  Will.  “We’ll 
see  something  in  a  moment,  or  1  am  away  oil' 
tlie  mark.” 

Wliat  tliey  saw  was  the  stone  slowly  begin  to 
move,  with  .Mr.  Baker  uiion  it. 

His  feet  rested  cn  tlie  ground;  he  seemed  to 
bo  pulling  it  around,  e.xerling  tlie  full  strengtli 
of  his  arms. 

“  [jook,  look!”  cried  Will,  suddenly. 

“Oil,  Heaven  protect  him!”  screamed  Sadie, 
starting  liack. 

Beneath  the  stone — beneatli  where  it  had  been, 
rather — appeared  now  a  human  arm,  raised,  tlie 
liaiul  holding  a  cocked  revolver,  aimed  straight 
at  the  wildman’s  head. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE  FORD  BOYS  AT  THE  TOP  OF  THE  HEAP. 

“Thar!  Now  you’ve  gone  an’  done  it,  yer 
blamed  fool!”  cried  Charlie  Ford.  “  Holy  jump¬ 
in’  woodchucks!  Wliy  didn’t  yer  hold  on  ter  him 
long  enougli  to  get  them  ere  papers  away!” 

“Gosli!  I  never  onct  thouglit  of  it!”  gasped 
Bob  in  dismay.  “  Yer  see,  Charlie,  I  wuz  seized 
with  the  idea  of  doin’  him  up  abuut  like  one  gets 
seized  witli  the  measles.  All  to  onct.” 

“  Same  hyar,  by  time!  Come  on  me  all  kinder 
suddint  like.  Charlie  Ford,  you’ve  got  the  liulge 
on  that  there  old  man,  an’  now’s  yer  time  to 
knife  liim.” 

“  Ya’as,  that’s  the  way  I  felt.” 

“  Gosh!  it’s  lucky  we  had  the  knives  ter  do  it 
witli.” 

“  Haw,  haw,  haw!  The  fool  give  you  the 
knife  himself.” 

“So  he  did!  Big  joke,  ain’t  it?”  laughed 
Charlie.  “  Guess  lie  wishes  he’d  never  set  us  free 
tiiat  time,  eh,  Bob?  Haw!  haw!  haw!  Ho!  ho! 
ho!” 

And  these  genial  jokers  laughed  together,  en¬ 
joying  themselves  amazingly  at  Old  King  Brady’s 
expense. 

It  was  not  the  first  lime,  though,  that  the  old 
detective’s  kindness  of  heart  liad  been  repaid 
by  treachery  and  black  ingratitude,  and  it  is 
not  likely  that  it  will  be  the  last. 

“  But  say,  we’d  orter  be  kicked  fer  not  getlin’ 
the  papers  all  the  same,”  said  Bob,  sobering  up. 

dial  lie  bent  over  the  bluft'and  looked  down. 

“ Thar’s  the  detective!”  he  said,  “but  I  can’t 
see  t’other  one.  Guess  he  dropped  in  tlier  crik, 
brother.” 

“Glory,  hallelujah!  Yer  don’t  say  so?” 

With  one  accord  they  ran  along  tlie  bluft'  to  a 
place  where  tlie  descent  was  less  precipitous, 
and  scrambling  down  made  the  best  of  their  way 
to  where  Old  King  Brady  lay. 

“  He’s  dead,  sure’s  a  gun,”  said  Bob. 

Cliarlie  thought  so  too,  and  indeed  it  looked  so. 

With  white,  upturned  face  tho  detective  lay 
beside  tlie  stream. 

There  was  a  severe  cut  in  his  head  that  had 
bled  freely,  and  beside  that  there  was  blood  on 
his  coat  at  the  side  and  back. 

“That’s  wliar  I  stuck  him.”  said  Charlie, 
pointing  to  the  place  in  a  self  satisfied  way. 
“Oh,  you  bet  he’s  dead.  Thar  h’ain’t  no  sort  of 
doubt  erbout  that.” 

Bob  did  not  stop  to  reply,  but  immediately 
bent  over  the  detective  and  possessed  himself  of 
the  wallet.  The  rifte  he  already  had,  and  when 
he  staightened  up  he  began  to  feel  that  he  had 
come  out  top  of  tlie  heap. 

The  original  papers  which  the  detective  had 
obtained  from  Mr.  Trott  at  Doniphan  he  did  not 
find. 

“  Say,  let’s  hev  a  look  at  that  ar’  before  it  gets 
out  of  our  hands  again,”  said  Charlie. 

For  some  few  moments  the  brothers  stood 
there  studying  the  map  and  description  of  the 
location  of  the  buried  treasure. 

Certainly  Mr.  Eldad  Baker  must  have  hail  one 
of  his  insane  freaks  on  him  when  he  prepared 
the  documents. 

Yet  iliey  were  com|)lete  in  every  particular. 
Many  were  the  exclamations  of  wonder  which 
escaped  the  Ford  Boys  as  they  began  to  compre¬ 
hend  tile  truth. 

“  .Jewilliky  crips!"  cried  Charlie.  “  We’ve  hit 
it  at  last,  old  man.  llyar’s  ther  hull  biz  in  a 
clam  shell.  Black  Mingo  swamp,  huh?  Wall, 
I  migliter  knovved  t.  Sile  Marsh’s  hut  must  lie 
hyar  on  tlier  plan,  an’  this  liyar’s  the  wliiie 
rock.  .Ternsalem  ciickels’  It  sez  in  tliis  hyar 
dockyment  that  lhar’s  more’n  two  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  buried!  Ef  we  kin  only  git  our 
paws  onto  it !  llidy  (Jee!” 

So  it  will  be  seen  llial,  as  matters  stood,  the 
p’ord  Boys  knew  more  about  thelmried  treasure 
than  ilid  the  poor  insane  wretch  who  had  burled 
it. 

“  Wall,  all  I  here  is  about  it.  we’re  goin’  fer 
that  nr’  boodle,”  cried  Bob,  “an’  we’re  goin' 
no  v" 


“  Hadn’t  wo  better  dump  him  into  tlie  river 
first?”  said  Cliarlie. 

“What’s  tlier  use?  He’s  dead,  an’  we’ll  only 
get  our  hands  all  bloody.  I  tell  you  what  let’s 
do.  Let’s  go  back  and  do  up  Sam  Davidger,  an’ 
get  that  ar’  boat.  Arler  that’s  ’tended  to,  thur 
won’t  no  one  on  this  yeili  hev’  tlier  secret  but 
you  an’  me,  Charlie,  an’  thet’s  jest  what  we  rpiii 
Jess  James  an’  his  gang  for,  I  reckon.  It  liain’i 
turned  out  so  all  tired  bad  arter  all.” 

They  ascended  tlie  bluff  now,  and  walked  slow¬ 
ly  back  to  the  cave,  talking  as  they  went. 

“  We  need  a  rest,  an’  we’ll  lake  it  ’fore  we  oi> 
up  therswamp,”  said  Bob.  “Cross  kentry  hyar 
about  three  mile  or  three  an’  a  lialf,  tliar  oner 
be  a  farm-heoiise,  if  I  know  anything  erbout  ther 
lay  of  ther  lairl.  We’ll  put  up  tliar  till  some 
time  toward  night,  an’  then  strike  through  to 
tills  ’ere  hui.  Arter  that  we’ll  hev  things  pretty 
much  all  our  own  way,  I  guess.” 

But  wlien  in  this  world  even  the  shrewdest  of 
us  get  the  idea  that  we  are  going  to  have  things 
all  our  own  way  that  is  usually  just  tlie  time  we 
don’t  get  tliem  so. 

It  began  right  now  with  the  Ford  Boys,  for 
wlien  they  reached  the  liole  in  the  bank  they 
found,  to  their  intense  surprise,  that  not  oiiiy 
was  Davidger  missing,  hut  the  ooat  as  well. 

Bob  was  furious  in  his  rage,  and  as  for  Cliarlie, 
he  was  pretty  nearly  as  bad. 

“  Jest  ez  I  told  that  blarsted  detective!”  he  ex¬ 
claimed.  “  Ther  feller  was  only  sham  min’  arter 
all.  He  orter  hev  been  put  out  of  tlier  way  at 
tlier  start.” 

Strange  inconsistency! 

Neither  of  tliese  desperate  fellows  stopped  to 
rellect  that  but  for  Davidger  tliey  tliemselvea 
would  have  been  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  creek, 
victims  of  the  moonsliiners’  bullets. 

But  there  was  nothing  particularly  consistent 
about  the  Fords  anyhow  except  in  their  devo¬ 
tion  to  their  own  interests,  so  what  can  we  ex¬ 
pect? 

Back  to  the  bluff  was  the  next  move. 

Tlifc  idea  vvas  to  see  if  the  boat  was  anywhere 
on  tlie  creek. 

But  not  only  could  they  discover  no  trace  of 
the  boat,  but  to  their  added  disgust  the  body  of 
the  old  detective  had  disappeared. 

A  dreadful  suspicion  seized  them, 

“By  lime,  I  don’t  believe  he  was  dead  after 
all.  Charlie,”  cried  Bob.  “It’s  jest  as  I  told 
yer,  but  you  never  will  take  my  advice.  We’d 
orlerjchucked  him  into  tlie  crik  wliile  we  had  the 
chance.” 

It  was  too  late  to  think  about  it  now,  how¬ 
ever. 

Congratulating  themselves  with  the  thouglit. 
tliat  in  any  event  they  alone  possessed  the  Key 
to  file  situation,  the  brothers  now  struck  back 
over  the  blufis,  and  in  due  time  reached  tlie 
farmliouse  where  they  sought  and  obtained  per¬ 
mission  to  sleep  in  the  barn,  representing  them¬ 
selves  as  hunters  tired  out  with  a  long  tramp. 

By  sundown  they  were  up  and  off  again,  armed 
with  full  directions  how  to  find  Sile  Marsh’s  hut 
from  the  farmer,  and  with  a  bag  of  provis¬ 
ions  sufficient  to  last  them  for  at  least  two  days. 

“  Look  eout  fer  ther  wildman,  gents,”  caution¬ 
ed  the  farmer  as  they  departed.  “He’s  most 
alius  hanging  reouiui  ther  swamp  thar,  an’  it 
may  go  hard  with  you  ef  he  happens  to  ketch 
you  foul.” 

“  Who  is  this  wildman?”  asked  Charlie. 

“  Blest  ef  I  can  tell  yer,”  was  the  reply.  “  No¬ 
body  reound  these  hyar  parts  could  ever  find 
out.” 

“  Wal,  ther  country  will  be  rid  of  him  ef  ever 
we  run  foul  of  him,  that’s  all  I’ve  got  to  say,”  re¬ 
torted  Bob,  as  they  left. 

So  explicit  had  been  the  directions  given  by 
the  farmer  that  the  outlaw  brothers  reached  the 
hut  soniewhera  about  midnight,  without  having 
encountered  any  serious  difficulty  on  tiie  way. 

The  place  was  utterly  deserted  and  presented 
a  far  different  appearance  from  what  it  did  when 
Will  Dawson,  Sadie  and  Mr.  Baker  saw  it  next 
morning. 

Bob  had  taken  the  precaution  to  bring  a  lan¬ 
tern,  and  after  a  brief  survey  of  the  interior,  the 
brothers,  being  tlioroiighlv  tired  out,  flung  tliem- 
selves  down,  and  slept  until  mornlrg  dawned. 

They  were  up  with  the  sun,  and  after  having 
consiimed  the  remainder  of  the  jirovisions  which 
the  wildman  had  left.  Bob  spread  out  the  papers 
from  tho  leather  wallet,  and  began  studxlng 
tl'.eni  again. 

“Now  it  sez  hyar,  Charlie."  he  said.  •  thet 
under  tills  hyar  hut  is  a  stone  vault  built  rinht  m 
tlier  mud,  and  that  ther  entrance  i.s  throuul'  oi 
opening  underneath  a  white  rock  back  he-e  in 
ther  swamp." 

“Ti  en  what  we  want  Is  to  find  the  white  ivck, 
1  s’pose,”  said  Charlie, 
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•“  Thal’a  it.” 

“  Como  on,  tlieu.” 

They  left  the  liut,  and,  followino;  tlio  direction 
laid  down  on  ihe  plan,  were  soon  at  the  rock. 

“That’s  wlial’s  Lher  matter,” said  Bob.  “Tliis 
iiyar  is  certainly  tiier  spot.’ 

“  An’  if  ther  paper  sez  true  tlie  rock  is  set  in 
a  groove  an’  moves  easy  enough.” 

■“That’s  soon  proved.  Let’s  try  it.” 

Tliey  laid  liold  of  the  rock  togetlier. 

To  ilieir  intense  satisfaction  it  moved  easily 
enough,  revealing  beneatli  three  or  four  ricketty, 
wooden  steps  leading  down  into  an  e.xcavation, 
the  side  of  winch  had  been  carefully  stoned  up. 

“0.  K.  so  far,”  said  Charlie.  “Now,  then, 
for  their  lantern.” 

They  lit  the  candle  inside  the  lantern  and  de¬ 
scended,  linding  themselves  at  tlie  entrance  to 
a  narrow  passage,  which  they  followed  until  they 
came  to  a  door. 

It  was  locked,  but  as  it  was  only  an  ordinary 
wooden  all’air,  the  brothers  had  no  trouble  in 
bursting  it  in. 

The  instant  Bob  flashed  the  lantern  inside  an 
exclamation  of  intense  satisfaction  escaped 
him. 

“  By  Judas  paste!  It’s  all  true!”  he  shouted. 
“Charlie,  we’ve  reaped  our  reward  at  last!” 

They  liad  found  what  they  sought,  certainly, 
but  when  Bob  came  to  talk  about  reaping,  that 
was  another  thing. 

Now  they  found  tliemselves  looking  into  a 
stone  vault  about  the  size  of  tlie  Imt  above,  over 
the  floor  of  which  was  strewn  an  immense  mass 
of  glittering  white  quartz,  every  ounce  fairly 
bristling  willi  free  gold. 

Bob  was  perfectly  wild,  nor  was  Cliarlie  much 
better. 

Piece  after  piece  was  picked  up  and  exam¬ 
ined. 

There  was  no  mistake  about  it.  Gold  it  was, 
but  so  mixed  with  the  quartz  that  the  value  of 
the  find  could  only  be  guessed  at. 

Still  there  was  enough  to  make  them  inde¬ 
pen  ilenily  rich  for  life — on  that  score  no  doubt 
could  exist. 

“  But  how  the  deuce  are  we  goin’  to  get  it 
away  ?”  asked  Bob. 

“  I  tell  you  what  it  is,”  said  Charlie.  “  You 
remember  thet  thar  deserted  house  what  the 
farmer  was  a  tellin’  us  about,  further  down  ther 
crick?” 

“  Yaas.” 

“  S’pose  we  go  up  thar  and  look  about,  an’  see 
if  can’t  find  a  boat  or  something  to  make  one 
out  of.  Then  we  kin  jest  run  down  hyar,  load  up, 
and  pull  up  the  crick  to  thet  tliar  hole,  stow  it 
away,  and  come  back  fer  the  rest.  When  we  get 
it  all  in  ther  hole  we’ll  kiver  it  up  and  go  for  a 
wagon  to  cart  the  stufl’  over  to  Doniphan,  or 
some  other  sea  port,  whar  we  kin  get  it  onto  ther 
train.” 

“  It’s  t!ier  only  way  I  see,”  said  Bob.  “  Les 
try  it,  Charlie.” 

They  left  the  vault  soon  after,  and  carefully 
closing  tlie  entrance  started  down  the  creek,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  narrow  trail,  which  doubtless  the  wild- 
man  liad  made. 

Scarce  had  they  departed,  when  out  from  the 
bushes  stole  a  tall  figure  wearing  a  big  hat, 
fiigh  boots  and  an  old  cloak  thrown  over  ids 
shoulders. 

“  Ha,  ha,  ha!  you’ve  saved  me  gome  time  and 
no  little  trouble,  :ny  fine  fellows,”  he  mut¬ 
tered,  “  Guess  I’ll  have  a  look  at  the  treasure 
After  that  I’ll  let  you  do  the  carrying  for  me, 
but  when  you  come  to  look  for  your  gold  it 
won’t  be  there.” 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

CONCLUSION. 

There’s  many  a  slip  betwixt'cup  and  lip,  ’tis 
said,  and  this  the  enemies  of  Old  King  Brady 
have  repeatedly  found  out  to  their  cost. 

Of  course  the  brave  old  detective  was  not  dead 
— were  it  so  this  story  could  never  have  been 
written. 

Nor  was  he  even  badly  wounded— only  stunned 
by  his  fall. 

The  truth  is  the  knives  of  the  treacherous  Ford 
Boys  had  intlicteil  mere  scratches;  the  blood 
which  hail  so  deceived  them  all  came  from  the 
cut  on  Old  King  Brady’s  head. 

In  fact,  a  part  of  the  time  while  they  were 
bending  over  him  the  detective  was  not  only 
consckms,  but  heard  every  word  they  said. 

He  was  helple.ss,  tliough— that  he  realized 
fully— and  acting  the  part  of  wisdom,  lay  perfect¬ 
ly  still  until  they  had  gone. 

For  many  moments  now  Old  King  Brady  made 
no  move,  imt  only  listened  to  the  sound  of  their 
retreating  footsteps. 

Ah  tliey  died  away  at  last  he  rose  heavily,  and 


staggering  to  the  creek  bathed  his  head  and 
face. 

The  water  refreshed  him,  and  he  felt  relief 
immediately. 

“It’s  too  much,”  he  murmured,  “too  much! 
I’m  getting  almost  too  old  a  man  to  stand  it. 
That  fall  came  mighty  near  doing  me  up.” 

He  tried  to  pull  himself  together,  though,  in 
spile  of  the  discouriigemeut  lie  felt. 

Though  the  duplicate  papers  in  the  wallet  were 
gone,  he  still  possessed  the  originals.  There 
was  nothing  to  hinder  him  from  going  straight 
ahead  in  his  work,  if  only  he  could  get  away 
from  that  place. 

And  then,  as  he  raised  his  eyes  and  glanced 
up  the  creek,  as  though  a  kind  Providence  had 
sent  it  to  his  relief,  he  saw  a  small  boat  working 
its  way  slowly  down  tlie  turliid  stream. 

There  was  a  single  man  in  the  boat,  and  he 
seemed  to  be  paddling  with  one  hand  only,  and 
making  pretty  bad  work  of  it  at  that. 

It  was  the  wounded  moonshiner,  Sam  Davidger! 
Old  King  Brady  recognized  him  at  a  glance. 

“  Hello!  Hello!”  he  shouted.  “  My  man,  I’m 
in  trouble.  I  want  your  help.” 

The  moonshiner,  who  hail  jumped  as  though 
shot  at  first  sight  of  the  detective,  paused  in  his 
paddling,  looking  not  a  little  amazed. 

“  Why,  what — what’s  the  matter?”  he  called 
back.  “Are  you  fooling  me?  For  God  sake 
don’t  fire,  kun’l!  I’ll  bring  liack  tlier  boat!” 

“  I  tell  you  I’m  in  trouble.  The  Ford  Boys 
tried  to  murder  me.  I  stood  by  you  wlien  you 
needoil  help.  For  God  sake  help  me,  and  I  swear 
you’ll  not  regret  it.  Bring  the  boat  here.” 

“Ef  it’s  true,  by  crips  you  kin  count  on  Sam 
Davidger  every  time,”  was  the  answer,  “  but  ef 

yer  foolin’  me - Well,  no  matter,  only  I  am 

better  neow,  an’  I  want  you  to  understand  tlier 
Davidgers  dies  fightin’,  thet’s  all.” 

A  few  moments’  talk  after  tlie  boat  touched 
the  siiore,  and  it  pushed  oil' again  and  shot  down 
the  stream. 

Now  there  wmre  two  men  instead  of  one  in  it — 
Old  King  Brady  and  the  moonshiner. 

“  How  far  is  it  to  the  branch  creek?”  asked 
Old  King  Brady. 

“ ’Bout  a  mile,  I  reckon,”  replied  the  moon¬ 
shiner. 

“And  the  village  of  Goldmark  lies  how  tar?” 

“  'Bout  five  miles,” 

“Y'ou  think  I’ll  find  the  marshal  and  his  rev¬ 
enue  ofiicers  there,  you  say?” 

“  Wal,  I  guess  so.‘  Leastways,  tliey  wuz  two 
ilays  ago.  They’re  layin’  for  Colonel  Ricker,  an’ 
the  only  thing  I  want  you  to  promise  is  not  to 
give  us  away,” 

“  Y"ou  may  rely  upon  me,  my  friend.” 

“  W  all,  1  think  I  can,  elsewise  1  w’ouldn’t  hev 
give  you  the  steer.  I  hain’t  forgot  what  you  did 
fer  me,  lioss.  Guess  yer  willin’  to  own  that  now.” 

Lucky  Old  King  Brady. 

In  befriending  even  Ins  enemy  he  had  cast  his 
bread  upon  the  waters,  and  now  it  had  all  come 
back  to  him  witiiout  the  necessity  of  “  waiting 
many  days,” 


Startled  at  the  sight  of  the  hand  which  grasped 
the  revolver  thrust  up  from  beneath  the  white 
rock.  Will  Dawson  and  Sadie  certainly  were, 
but  it  was  nothing  on  Sadie’s  part  to  the  terror 
which  seized  her  soul  when  Colonel  Jerome 
Ricker  came  springing  out  of  the  pit. 

As  for  Mr.  Baker,  the  instant  he  caught  sight 
of  the  hand,  he  had  uttered  a  loud  cry,  and  leap¬ 
ing  from  the  rock,  dashed  away  among  the  trees, 
shouting  m.adly  as  he  went. 

It  was  all  done  like  a  flash. 

Before  Will  could  do  more  than  to  fling  him¬ 
self  in  front  of  Sadie,  and  wonder  who  the  long¬ 
haired  ruffian  could  be,  Ricker  had  them  covered 
with  his  revolver. 

So  startled  had  Will  been  that  not  until  now 
that  it  was  too  late  did  he  think  of  drawing  his 
own  revolver  and  defending  himself  and  his 
precious  charge. 

“Sadie!  You!”  shouted  Ricker,  startled  in 
turn. 

“  Oh,  save  me!  Save  me  from  that  man!” 
screamed  Sadie,  Hinging  her  arms  around  Will’s 
neck. 

By  this  time  the  gallant  colonel  was  at  her 
side. 

“  Leave  this  lady  to  me,  young  Step-and-fetch- 
it,”  he  hissed  most,  insultingly,  at  the  same  time 
thrusting  his  revolver  into  Will’s  face.  “I  am 
her  cousin  and  her  husband  to  be.  Unhand 
her,  or  I’ll  spill  your  brains  all  over  the  grass.” 

I  Embarrassed  as  he  was  by  the  screaming  girl. 
Will  was  helpless  to  defend  himself,  and  in  a 
moment  it  was  too  late. 

“  Touch  her  if  you  dare!”  he  shouted.  “  I  will 
show  you!  I - ” 


Crack! 

Rutliles.^K  Ricker  fired. 

Will  gave  a  groan  and  sank  back  upon  the 
grus.s,  pulling  Sadie  with  him,  but  before  she 
could  fully  fall  the  colonel  had  lier  by  the  waist. 

“So,  so!  Fate  has  thrown  you  into  my  hands 
again,  it  seems,”  he  hissed.  “  You  see,  my  pretty 
cousin,  how  utterly  useless  it  is  to  attempt  to 
escape  me.  My  luck  is  proverbial — always  was. 

I  tell  you,  Sadie,  tliere’s  no  use  talking.  We 
were  made  for  one  another  and  there’s  no  mis¬ 
take  about  it.  Beside,  I’ve  found  your  father’s 
gold.” 

But  Sadie  was  sobbing  to  that  extent  that  she 
could  not  speak. 

“  Oh,  why  did  you  kill  him?  Why  did  you  do 
it?”  stie  moaned.  “  Do  you  think  I  could  ever 
live  witli  such  a  blood-stained  wretch  as  you  are, 
Jerome  Ricker?  Ah!  let  me  help  him — let  me  go.” 

“  You  shall  not  go — you  shall  stay  where  I  can 
put  iny  finger  on  you  when  you  are  wanted, 
cousin  mine,”  declared  the  villain.  “It’s  no 
use,  Sadie,  you  and  I  are  going  to  be  married 
just  as  soon  as  we  can  get  a  parson  to  splice  us; 
meantime  I’ll  fix  you  so  you  can’t  interfere  with 
my  schemes.” 

He  dragged  her  shrieking  into  the  hut,  and  ty¬ 
ing  her  hands  temporarily  with  his  handker¬ 
chief,  proceeded  to  look  for  a  rope,  which  lie 
presently  found,  and  with  it  made  fast  her  arms 
and  limbs  in  such  a  manner  that  escape  was 
quite  impossilile. 

“  Oh,  Jerome!  What  a  wretch  you  are!” 
groaned  the  poor  girl.  “  Is  there  no  spark  of 
pity  in  your  black  heart?” 

“I'm  looking  out  for  No.  1,  that’s  what’s  the 
matter,”  growled  Ricker.  “  You  can  stay  here 
while  I  go  outside  and  see  if  I  can  find  anything 
of  that  crazy  father  of  yours,  and  finish  up  your 
lover  if  he  isn’t  dead.  By  tlie  way,  who  is  that 
fellow,  anyhow,  Sadie?  I  want  to  know.” 

But  poor  Sadie  was  past  reply  now. 

Overcome  by  her  emotions  the  unfortunate 
girl  had  fainted  away. 

“Thunder!  I  hope  she  ain’t  dead!”  muttered 
Ricker.  “These  women  are  the  very  deuce — 
always  fainting  just  when  you  think  you  have 
’em  where  you  want  ’em.  We’ll  let  her  come  to 
the  best  she  can.  She’ll  be  all  right  in  a  mo¬ 
ment,  no  doubt,  and  if  I  don’t  attend  to  that 
putty-faced  dude  out  there  he  may  get  ofl'  and 
alarm  ihe  Ford  Boys;  then  there’ll  be  the  mis¬ 
chief  to  pay.” 

He  hurried  from  the  hut,  but  when  he  reached 
the  spot  could  find  nothing  of  Will. 

“Where  the  mischief  has  be  gone  to?”  he 

muttered.  “  He  can't  have  walked  away  nor - 

Hello,  Uncle  El!  Yon  back  again,  you  old  luna¬ 
tic?  Well,  you  see.  I’ve  found  your  golden  se¬ 
cret  at  last.” 

It  was  the  wild  man  who  had  suddenly  ap¬ 
peared  before  him — mad  no  longer.  The  lit  had 
passed. 

“Ji^rome — Jerome!  Can  it  be  you,  my  dear 

sister's  only  son.  who  has  done  this  deed?” 

“  Ha — ha!  You  ain't  so  mad  as  people  think 
you!”  sneered  Ricker.  “I’ve  long  suspected  as 
much.” 

“Stop,  Jerome!” 

“Slop  for  what.  Uncle  El?  Till  I  can  get 
ready  to  rid  the  world  of  you  forever?”  sneered 
the  colonel,  flinging  ofl  his  coat,  which  fell  back 
across  a  slump.  “For  I’m  going  to  do  it,  old 
man — I'm  going  to  do  it.  Y’our  gold  is  mine, 
and  there’s  going  to  be  no  mistake  on  that  score 

either.  I  want  you  to  understand  that -  Oh! 

My  God!  I’m  shot!  I’m  dead!” 

Suddenly  it  had  come.  The  sharp  report  of  a 
pistol  had  rung  out,  coming  from  behind  the 
naked  form  of  the  wildman,  who  excitedly 
pressed  his  hand  to  his  head  as  Colonel  Ricker 
reeled  backward. 

Had  he  looked  behind  him  he  would  have  seen 
Bob  and  Cliarlie  Ford. 

Bob  was  foremost,  and  gr.asped  a  smoking  re¬ 
volver  in  his  right  hand. 

“Jerome!  Jerome!  Where’s  Sadie?”  shouted 
Mr.  Baker.  “Speak,  man!  What  have  you 
done  with  my  little  girl?” 

“She— she’s  in  the  hut!”  gasped  Colonel 
Ricker,  who  lay  writhing  upon  the  ground. 
“  She’s  all  right— oh,  uncle!  Uncle!  Help  me' 
Save  me!  Oh,  God!  I’mgone!  The  gold!  not 
for  me  though!  The  gold!” 

He  never  spoke  again. 

Foaming  and  writhing,  clutchins  at  the  crrass 
with  his  twisting  fingers  the  villain  breatheiJ  his 
last. 

“Oh,  Heaven!  Will  the  curse  of  that  gold 
never  be  raised?”  groaned  .’dr.  Baker  sta<--a-erin<r 
to  his  feet. 

“  Wal,  1  guess  me’n  brother  ’ll  take  our 
chances  with  the  cuss,”  came  the  sneer'ii''’  voice 
of  Bob  Ford  behind  him.  “Hello,  oil"  man! 


OLD  KING  BRADY  AND  TIIK  FORD  BOYS, 


yo 


SliouM  Itiink  youM  lliul  il  kinder  chilly  'liout  the 
lej;!<!  Ha!  Ha!  You’ro  jesl  the  feller  wo  want 
10  help  US  get  away  wlih  lhai  gold.” 

Thus  l?ol)  Kurd  said  as  he  stood  covering  Mr. 
Haker  with  tlie  revolver. 

“  Here’s  another!”  yelled  Charlie,  coadng  out 
of  the  thicket  dragging  Will  Dawson  half  dead 
witli  weakn-  ss  and  pain. 

“  And  thet  thar  gal’s  in  the  hut!”  roared  Bob. 
‘•By  Judas,  we’ve  got  a  bonanza  all  around, 
t^ay,  Ciiarlie,  old  Titterington  must  have  given 
Ricker  the  steer.” 

“  Bet  yer  life!  What  shall  we  do  with  these 
fellows,  Bob?”’ 

“Shoot  ’em,”  said  Bob  promptly.  “  Le’s 
shoot  ’em  and  make  a  mean  sweep.  What  we 
want  IS  the  gal  and  the  gold.  We  hain’t  no 
earthly  use  for  notl.in’  else.” 

“O.  K.  It’s  a  go!”  answered  Charlie,  raising 
liis  rifle  threateningly  above  Will’s  head. 

“Shoot  your  man  first.  Bob,  and  lend  me 
your  revolver  and  I’ll  do  this  duck  up  brown.” 

“Oh,  God,  confound  the  machinations  of 
these  wicked  men, ’’groaned  Mr.  Baker  solemnly. 
“Courage,  my  young  friend,  there  is  a  better 
world  than  this.” 

“  Hold  your  jaw  and  quit  preacliing.  Your 
time  has  come,”  snarled  Ciiarlie  when  the  wild- 
man  suddenly  tore  himself  free  with  a  great  cry. 

“Help,  help!  Here,  here,  friends!  Help!”  he 
shouted. 

“  Judas  paste.  Bob,  look  there!”  yelled  Charlie, 
in  the  same  breath. 

Il  was  a  man  lookimr  amazingly  like  Old  King 
Brady,  who,  followed  by  twelve  strong,  able 
bodied  fellows  all  armed  with  rifles,  came  sud¬ 
denly  in  sight  round  the  corner  of  tlie  hut. 

•‘The  detective!  Alive!  Scoot,  brother!” 
gasped  Bob. 

“  Hold,  you  can’t  escape,  boys!”  shouted  Old 
King  Brady,  dashing  forward. 

Crack!  Crack! 

It  was  the  detective’s  revolver. 

“Crack,  crack,  crack!”  shots  from  the  rifles 
followed. 

“Crack,  crack!”  went  Bob’s  revolver  and 
Charlie's  gun  in  turn. 

But  it  was  a  miss  all  around,  and  no  wonder, 
considering  the  excitement  of  the  moment. 

Away  went  the  Ford  Boys  among  the  trees 
like  the  wind. 

“  After  them,  my  men,  after  them!”  cried  Old 


King  Brady.  “  A  hundred  dollars  to  the  man 
who  brings  thoui  down!” 

Before  night  settled  down  over  the  Black 
Mingo  swamp,  a  wagon,  heavily  laden,  emerged 
from  its  ihickels  on  to  the  road  in  the  neignbor- 
hood  of  Mr.  Tillerington’s  house. 

As  it  passed  that  elegant  rural  retreat  its 
owner  came  to  the  door  and  looked  out,  his  wife, 
wiih  an  old  clay  pipe  in  her  mouth,  peering  over 
his  shoulder. 

•'  Great  grief!  thar’s  that  detective  man!”  she 
shouted,  catching  sight  of  Old  King  Brady  on 
the  front  seat. 

“  An’  the  young  feller  an’  the  gal!”  echoed  her 
husband. 

Just  then  Will,  who  sat  beside  the  detective, 
caught  sight  of  the  pair. 

“  Hello!  We’ve  got  the  best  of  you,  old 
man!”  he  shouted.  “We’ve  got  the  wildman’s 
go!d!” 

Now  we  tion’i  quote  the  reply  of  the  worthy 
Mr  Tiiieringion— he  never  made  any. 

At  the  same  instant,  a  secoinl  wagon  filled 
with  armed  men  came  dashing  into  tlie  yard. 

“  The  game’s  up,  Tit!”  shouted  a  big  fellow, 
leaping  out.  “  Ricker's  rlead,  and  we  are  on  to 
all  your  secrets.  Throw  open  your  doors  if  you 
want  to  save  your  life,  olil  man!” 

And  it  is  iiardly  necessary  for  us  to  add  that 
Jlr.  Titterington’s  door  went  open  to  its  widest 
extent, 

Y'es,  they  had  got  the  wildman’s  gold,  and 
there  was  tlie  wildman  himself,  seated  comfort¬ 
ably  dressed,  beside  Sadie  on  the  box. 

Need  any  more  than  this  be  said? 

Hardly,  we  think. 

Old  King  Brady’s  adventures  with  the  Ford 
Boys  were  ended.  We  have  only  to  draw  down 
the  curtain  and  bid  our  readers  farewell. 

But  Old  King  Braily  did  not  catch  the  Ford 
Boys! 

No. 

Their  time  had  not  yet  come. 

Had  the  detective  been  more  successful  Jesse 
James  might  be  terrorizing  the  wilds  of  Missouri 
to-day. 

Bob  and  Charlie  escaped  into  the  fastnesses  of 
the  swamps  and  were  seen  no  more. 

It  was  the  United  States  Marshal  who  accom¬ 
panied  Old  King  Brady,  ai\d  the  others  were  his 
officers. 


No  need  to  tell  how  iliey  came  there. 

Sam  Davidger’s  aid  was  all  that  Old  King  Bra¬ 
dy  hud  counted  on  and  more. 

it  was  ihe  detective  who  led  the  marshal  and 
his  band  into  the  wilderness,  little  dreaming 
how  opportune  wouM  be  his  arrival  at  Sile 
Marsh’s  hut,  but  it  was  Davidger  himself  who 
gave  the  mocnshiners  away.  The  promise  of  a 
biir  reward  settled  that. 

The  tram  from  Kittle  Iilack  a  week  later  car¬ 
ried  to  St.  Louis  a  precious  freight. 

There  was  Old  King  Brady,  the  detective.  Will 
Dawson,  pale  and  weak,  but  out  of  all  danger, 
from  his  wounds,  Sadie  Baker,  and  lastly,  her 
failier,  who  since  that  day  had  had  no  renewal 
of  Ills  insane  attacks. 

Nor  was  this  all. 

A  number  of  large  and  very  heavy  cases  were 
in  the  baggage  car. 

No  cue  at  Kittle  Black  knew  what  they  con¬ 
tained,  but  to  the  reader  we  will  confidenlially 
state  that  they  contained  the  wildrnan’s  gold. 

How  much  did  it  amount  to? 

Well,  the  question  is  a  pertinent  one. 

A  million  and  a  half  was  what  it  finally  panned 
out. 

In  the  end  Will  and  Sadie  got  it,  for  in  course 
of  a  few  months  Will  married  Sadie,  and  shortly 
after  that  Eldad  Baker  died,  worn  out  by  long 
exposure  in  the  malarious  swamp. 

Strangely  enough,  his  insanity  never  re¬ 
turned. 

It  was  with  no  small  feeling  of  triumph  that 
Ohl  King  Brady  reported  to  Mr.  Hezekiah  Baker. 

The  joy  of  the  old  Chouteau  avenue  million¬ 
aire  was  indescribable  when  he  learned  the  hap¬ 
py  termination  of  the  affair. 

Of  course  lie  rewarded  Old  King  Brady  hand¬ 
somely,  and  Will  Dawson  came  in  for  his  share. 

In  addition,  the  great  detective  was  highly 
coniiilimented  from  the  authorities  for  his  assist¬ 
ance  in  finally  cleaning  out  the  biggest  gang  of 
nioonshiners  which  ever  flourished  in  Southern 
Missouri. 

Witli  Colonel  Ricker  dead  and  buried,  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  gang  will  ever  revive  again. 

The  Titteringtons  went  to  the  penitentiary 
for  illicit  distilling  the  same  day  Old  King  Brady- 
started  back  for  New  York. 

Their  term  was  short  and  soon  served,  but  the 
pair  will  be  likely  to  remember  Old  King  Brady 
and  the  Ford  Boys  till  the  last  hour  of  their 
life. 


[THE  END.] 
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HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER. — Containing  fourteen  illustrations, 
giving  the  different  positions  requisite  to  become  a  good  speakei. 
reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  containing  gems  from  all  the  popula; 
autliors  of  prose  and  poetry,  arranged  in  the  most  simple  and  conei.-s 
manner  possible.  For  sale  by  all  newsdealei-s  in  the  United  State- 
and  Canada,  or  sent  to  your  address,  postage  frei,  on  receipt  of  ten 
cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  34  and  36  North  Mooiv 
street.  New  York.  Box  2730. 


FRANK  TOTJSEY’S  UNITED  ST.VrES  DISTANCE  TABT.ES,  POCKE> 
COMPANION,  .VND  GUIDE.— Giving  the  official  distances  on  all  the 
railroads  of  tlie  Uiiili'd  States  and  Canada.  .Vlso,  tables  of  distances 
by  water  to  foreign  ports,  tiack  fares  in  the  principal  cities,  reixirts  of 
tlie  census,  etc.,  etc.,  making  it  one  of  the  most  complete  and  handv 
books  pulilistied.  I’rice  10  cents.  For  sale  I'V  every  newsdiviier.  oV 
sent  to  your  address,  po.stage  frei*.  on  nxieipt  of  the  price.  Fnuik 
Tousey,  publisher,  34  and  86  North  Moore  stnx't.  Now  York.  Bol 
2730. 


HOW  TO  BErO>ri'j  an  inventor.^  Every  bov  sluuild  know  how  Ire 
ventions  originate.  This  liook  ex|>laius  tliJm  all,  giving  exauipU»!» 
in  eleetrieity,  liydraiilies,  magiietisni.  opties.  imenmalies  nieehan  -s. 
etc.,  etc.  Tlie  most  instnietive  Imok  pnl>lished.  Pru'e  10  iviit*. 
Iiir  sale  liy  all  newsdealers  in  tile  Uuiled  Slates  and  t'ana.la  i't 
sell!  to  yeiir  aildresH.  pustuge  fiiie,  uu  rei’el)  t  .-.f  priiS'  Vddo'se 
Frank  Tuisey,  publisher,  31  and  ;ltl  North  .Mo..|xi  stix'ot  New  \v-rk 
U  i.'t  27:<u, 
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